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This  Special  Convention  was  called  to  consider  Christian  Work  in  the  Army,  and  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission. 


INTERNATIONAL  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 

OF 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  WORLD’S  CONFERENCE,  IN  GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND,  AUGUST  16,  1878. 


IN  SWITZERLAND. 

PASTOR  GUSTAVE  TOPHEL,  Chairman . Geneva. 

CHARLES  FERMAUD,  Secretary,  Grand  Rue  23  .  “ 

HENRY  RAYMOND . 

FREDERIC  BONNA,  Treasurer,  Pettit  Flore?sant  8. . . . 


ROBERT  MATTHEY, . Lausanne. 

ALFRED  DE  ROUGEMCNT.  Faubourg  6G. . . . Neucliatel. 

HERMANN  EIDENBENZ .  Zurich. 


IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


GEORGE  WILLIAMS  . London. 

RICHARD  C.  MORSE  .  . . New  York. 

LUC  DORIAN,  86  Boulevard  Port  Royal . .  . . . Paris. 

CHRISTIAN  KLUG  Wulfing  Strasse . . . Elberfeld,  Germany. 

FRANCISCO  ALBRICIAS,  San  Martin . Spain. 


Elected  by  the  Committee  since  their  Appointment. 


W.  VAN  OOSTERWIJK  BRUYN . Utrecht,  Holland. 

FERDINAND  SCHULTESS . Upsala,  Sweden. 

JEAN  DE  LOOPER,  Heigue-Jumet . .  . .  .Hainaut,  Belgium. 


LIST  OF  CONFERENCES  OF  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  ALL  LANDS* 

COUNTRIES  REPRESENTED  AND  NUMBER  OF  DELEGATES  AND  MEMBERS  FROM  EACH. 
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Switzerland,  |Aug.  14-20 


CIRCULAR  CALLING  THE  CONVENTION. 


International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations) 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  ( 

23d  Street  and  4th  Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  l 

•  April  llrffc,  1881.  ) 

To  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  : 

Dear  Brethren — The  Twenty- fourth  Convention  of  the  American  Associations  will 
be  held  in  Cleveland,  Oliio,  May  25-29,  1881. 

All  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  entitled  under  the  Rules  of  the  Convention  to 
representation,  are  earnestly  r  equested  to  send  delegates. 

I.  -The  meeting  for  organization  will  be  held  at  HA.  M.,  AYednesday,  May  25th,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  new  Association  Building  at  Cleveland. 

(For  Rules  regarding  Representation,  see  Note.) 

The  Committee  is  nowin  negotiation  for  reductions  of  railroad  and  steamboat  fares  for 
delegates ,  and  would  urgently  request  brethren  who  can  aid  in  securing  such  reductions  to 
do  so  on  the  receipt  of  this  circular,  and  to  report  them  to  us  immediately,  in  order  that 
they  may  all  be  embraced  in  the  Transportation  Circular,  which  we  desire  to  issue  as  early 
as  possible. 

Every  delegate  shruldbe  provided  with  one  of  the  enclosed  Credentials ,  properly  filled  out 
for  presentation  to  the  Credential  Committee.  This  Committee  will  be  in  attendance  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  Convent  ion,  and  will  give  each  delegate,  in  exchange  for  his 
credential,  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  entertainment  by  the  friends  of  our  work  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  to  admission  to  the  floor  of  the  Convention,  where  none  but  delegates  thus  accred¬ 
ited  will  be  admitted  until  after  the  organization  is  completed. 

A  circular  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Cleveland  Association,  embracing  matters  of  de¬ 
tail  within  their  province,  including  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  delegates. 

II-  — The  following  topics  are  suggested  for  discussion  at  the  Convention. 

1.  Advantages  of  the  Study  of  the  Bible  by  books,  with  illustrations. 

2.  Importance  of  a  Bible  Class  for  Young  Men  exclusively. 

a.  For  Evangelistic  Purposes.  b.  To  Promote  Systematic  Bible  Study. 

3.  The  Office  and  Work  of  a  State  Secretary. 

4.  The  Daily  Prayer  Meeting,  and  how  it  can  be  made  more  effective  as  a  means  of  leading 
young  men  to  Christ. 

5.  The  Association  Library;  its  province  and  usefulness.  The  Librarian  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  his  mission  to  young  men. 

fi.  Social  and  Religious  Work  for  Youths. 

7.  The  Work  of  the  International  Committee. 

(1)  East.  (4)  Among  Railroad  Men.  (7)  Among  Commercial  Travelers. 

(2)  West.  (5)  Among  College  Students.  (8)  In  Locating  Secretaries. 

(3)  South.  -6)  Among  German  Young  Men. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  May  29th,  for  appeal  and  effort  on  behalf  of 
unconverted  young  men. 

III-  —International  Work. — The  Committee  has  followed  the  instructions  of  the 
Baltimore  Convention  in  prosecuting  the  work  intrusted  to  it.  The  Commercial  Traveler’s 
Ticket  has  been  issued  and  a  Secretary  has  been  secured  for  that  branch  of  the  work. 
Among  college  students  and  German  young  men  more  time  and  labor  has  been  expended 
than  in  previous  years,  while  the  work  at  railroad  centres  and  among  the  Associations  South 
and  West,  and  on  behalf  of  colored  young  men,  has  been  pushed  with  increasing  vigor. 
The  Lord  has  graciously  blessed  the  Associations  in  all  these  fields,  and  the  repoi  t  of  the 
Committee  at  Cleveland  will  show  greater  progress  in  our  work,  under  the  Divine  guidance, 
than  during  any  former  period  of  our  history. 

The  cost  of  the  work  in  charge  of  the  Committee  during  1880  was  $24,443.56. 

Each  Association  is  requested  to  instruct  its  delegates  how  much  per  year  they  will 
subscribe  for  1881  and  1882. 

IV-  — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  prompt  publication  of  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Cleveland  Convention,  so  that  the  volume  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
brethren  early  in  July,  and  in  time  to  be  of  service  in  arranging  for  the  State  and  Provincial 
Conventions  of  this  year.  'The  pamphlet  will  also  contain  tabulated  reports  of  Associations 
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in  this  and  foreign  lands,  lists  of  Association  buildings,  building  funds,  State  and  Provincial 
Conventions,  General  Secretaries,  etc.  The  price  of  each  copy  is  fifty  cents.  Please  notify 
the  Committee  bow  many  copies  of  this  report  you  desire  to  subscribe  for. 

The  Committee  has  already  forwarded  to  each  Association  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  out 
with  the  Annual  Statistical  Report  of  its  work,  and  to  be  returned  for  publication  in  the 
Report  of  this  Convention.  The  Associations  which  have  not  yet  returned  this  Report  are 
requested  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  E  ich  Report  should  tie  duly  authen¬ 
ticated  by  the  signatures  of  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the  Association  sending  it. 

In  view  of  our  need  at  the  Convention  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all 
the  Associations  are  requested  in  their  various  meetings  during  the  next  six  weeks  to  pray 
for  the  divine  blessing,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  two  Sibbaths  immediately  preceding 
the  Convention,  May  15th  and22d,  be  observed  so  far  as  possible  as  days  of  special  prayer 
that  the  meeting  at  Cleveland  may  be  a  blessing  to  all  the  delegates,  and  to  the  entire 
brotherhood  of  the  Associations,  in  their  work  for  young  men. 

Fraternally  yours, 


Cephas  Brainerd,  Chairman ,  N.  Y.  City. 
Benjamin  C.  Wktmoke,  Treasurer, 

James  Stokes,  Jr., 

WlLMAM  E.  1)0 1  GE,  Jr., 

Morris  K.  Jesup, 

William  Libbky,  Jr., 

Elbert  B.  Monroe, 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  11 

Robert  R.  MoBurney,  “ 

John  S.  Maclean,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

John  Macdonald,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  Poston,  Mass. 
Henry  M.  Moore,  Somerville,  “ 


it 

it 

ii 

it 

it 


James  McCormick,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

H.  K.  Porter,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Kelson  F.  Evans,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  Thane  Miller,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
John  B.  McFerran,  Lomsville,  Ky. 

H.  H.  Forsyth,  Cbicigo,  Ill. 

Thomas  Cochran,  Jr.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  Carey  Thomas,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wm.  P.  Munford.  Richmond,  Va. 
Joseph  Hardie,  Selma,  Ala. 

Augustine  T.  Smythe.  Charleston,  S.  C. 
F.  L.  Johnston,  St.  Louis  Mo. 


Richard  C.  Morse,  General  Secretary, 

Office  of  the  Committee,  23d  Street  and  4th  Avenue,  Hew  York. 

Note, — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Rules  of  the  Convention  in  regard  to  repre¬ 
sentation  : 


1 .  Associations  entitled  to  representation  are  requested  to  furnish  the  Executive  Committee 
a  copy  of  their  Constitution.  Associations  which  have  in  previous  years  forwarded  such 
copies.  need  not  send  a  duplicate  unless  a  change  or  amendment  has  been  made  in  the  Article 
on  Membership. 

2  Each  Association  is  also  requested  to  send  the  Committee  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
its  members,  showing  how  many  are  active  and  how  many  associate. 

3.  Representation  is  based  only  on  the  number  of  active  members — Associations  having 
one  hundred  active  members,  or  less,  are  entitled  to  two  delegates,  and  one  additional  dele¬ 
gate  for  6ach  additional  one  hundred  members.  No  Association,  however,  is  entitled  to 
more  than  ten  delegates.  But  it  is  customary  for  all  members  of  Associations  in  attendance, 
and  not  regularly  accredited  as  delegates,  to  be  constituted  by  special  vote  Corresponding 
Members  of  the  Convention.  Such  members  enjoy  the  right  to  the  floor,  and  to  all  the 
privi'eges  of  delegates  except  voting  and  entertainment. 

4.  No  Association,  organized  or  re  organized  since  the  Portland  Convention  (July,  1869)  is 
entitled  to  representation  unless  it  has  the  test  of  active  membership  prescribed  by  that 
Convention  in  the  following  resolution  : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Associations  organized  after  this  date  shall  be  entitled  to  represen¬ 
tation  in  future  Conferences  of  the  associated  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  North 
America,  on  condition  that  they  be  severally  composed  of  young  men  in  communion  with 
Evangelical  churches  (provided  that  in  places  where  the  Associations  are  formed  by  a  single 
denomination,  members  of  other  denominations  are  not  excluded  therefrom),  and  active 
membership  and  the  right  to  hold  office  be  conferred  only  upon  young  men  who  are  members 
iu  good  standing  in  Evangelical  churches;  and  we  bold  tho-e  churches  to  be  Evangelical 
which,  maintaining  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
do  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  King  of  Kings,  and 
Lord  of  Lords,  in  whom  dwelleth  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  who  was  made  sin 
for  us,  though  knowing  no  sin,  bearing  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree),  as  the  only 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  from  everlasting  punish¬ 
ment.’’ 


CIRCULAR  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  OF  CLEVELAND,  0. 

Office  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  i 
Euclid  Ave.,  cor.  of  Sheriff  St.  > 

May  5th,  1881.  } 

To ‘the  Young  Menx s  Christian  Associations  of  the  Vailed  States  and  Britsh  Provinces. 

Dear  Brethren — The  Twenty-fourth  International  Convention  of  the  Associations  will 
open  its  sessions  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Cleveland  Association,  Wednesday,  May  25th,  at  11 
A.  M.,  and  remain  in  session  four  days. 
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For  information  concerning  the  various  routes  to  Cleveland  and  the  reduction  of  fares,  we 
refer  you  to  the  accompanying  circular  of  the  International  Committee. 

In  order  to  enable  us  suitably  to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of  guests,  each  Association 
is  requested  to  forward  on  or  before  May  18th,  the  number,  and  if  possible,  the  names  of  the 
delegates  actually  expecting  to  attend  the  Convention.  Address  O.  C.  Morse,  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
Office,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Delegates  arriving  by  early  trains  Wednesday  morning,  will  be  provided  with  breakfast 
at  the  Union  Depot,  and  will  afterwards  be  escorted  to  the  rooms  of  the  Association  by 
members  of  the  Reception  Committee,  who  will  also  be  in  attendance,  on  the  arrival  of  all 
other  day  and  early  evening  trains  during  the  Convention. 

Members  of  the  Reception  Committee  will  be  distinguished  by  blue  badges,  and  delegates 
will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Committee,  by  wearirg  white  ribbon  badges. 

For  the  convenience  of  any  attendants  on  the  Convention,  who  are  not  accredited  dele¬ 
gates,  as  well  as  for  others,  who  may  prefer  to  stay  at  hotels,  the  following  reduced  rates 


have  been  obtained  : 

Forest  City  House . $2.50  a  day. 

Weddell .  2.50  “ 

American .  2.50  “ 

Boarding  Houses .  1.00  “ 


Brethren,  let  us  come  together  with  a  careful  preparation  of  mind  and  heart,  earnestly  in¬ 
voking  and  confidently  expecting  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  all  the  sessions  of 
our  meeting  may  result  in  abundant  blessing  upon  our  Associations,  as  well  as  upon  the 
city  in  which  we  meet,  and  which  hi  is  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Master,  a  hearty  welcome. 


O.  C.  Morse,  General  Secretary, 


J.  B.  MERIAM,  President. 


J.  B.  Meriam, 

J.  W.  Walton, 
Lano  Sheaff, 

E.  C.  Pope, 

C.  J.  Dockstader. 


I  Committee 

y  °f 

|  Arrangements. 
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CIRCULAR  RELATING  TO  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  DELEGATES 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION,  AT  CLEVELAND,  O., 

MAY  25-29,  1881. 


Office  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Youno  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  Cor.  23d 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 


New  York,  May  2,  18el. 

In  seeking  to  secure  reduction  of  fares  for  Delegates  to  the  International  Convention  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Commitee  has  fouud,  as  in  previous  years,  that  from  many  points 
such  reduction  can  be  most  advantageously  negotiated  by  gentlemen  in  those  localities.  In 
announcing,  therefore,  the  definite  arrangements  which  have  been  made,  we  give  also  the 
names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  application  can  be  made  for  further  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  These  reduced  rates  are  granted  to  persons  attending  the  Convention  as  Delegates  or 
Corresponding  Members  and  to  their  families  accompanying  them. 

From  Halifax  and  other  points  in  Nova  Scotia,  Delegates  are  referred  to  Mr.  JohnS. 
Maclean,  Halifax,  for  information  concerning  reduced  rates  of  fare. 

From  Boston— The  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  offers  to  Delegates  round  trip  tickets 
from  Bostou  to  Cleveland  and  return  for  $15.00.  Apply  to  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  reduced  rates  from  Boston  to  Cleveland  and  return,  via  New  York  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  apply  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Haldeman,  2o5  Washington  St.,  Bostou. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  offers  to  Delegates  the  following 
reduced  rates  of  fare  on  presentation  of  their  credentials  to  ticket  agents : 

New  York  to  Cleveland  and  return . $19.50  Syracuse  to  Cleveland  and  return . $12.00 

Poughkeepsie  to  Cleveland  and  return.  19.10  Rochester  to  Cleveland  and  return .  9.50 

Albany  to  Cleveland  and  return .  10.75 

The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  offers  to  Delegates,  on  presentation  of 


their  credentials,  the  following  reduced  rates  : 

New  York  to  Cleveland  and  return . $19.50  Elmira  to  Cleveland  and  return . $12.45 

Newburgh  to  Cleveland  and  return .  19.50  Corning  to  Cleveland  and  return  .  12  30 


Binghamton  to  Cleveland  and  ieturu...  15  10  Hornellsville  to  Cleveland  and  re*urn. .  1125 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  offers  to  Delegates,  on  presentation  of  their  credentials,  the 
following  reduced  rates: 

New  York  to  Cleveland  and  return - $19.50  Tyrone  to  Cleveland  and  return . $11.90 

Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  return. .  10.50  Altoona  to  Cleveland  and  return .  11.25 

Lancaster  to  Cleveland  and  return .  13.80  Baltimore  to  Cleveland  and  return .  15.40 

Harrisburg  to  Cleveland  and  return.. ..  15.01) 

From  Baltimore  to  Cleveland  and  Return. — For  reduced  rates  apply  to  H.  P.  Adams, 
Y.  M.  C  A.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

The  Marietta  &  Cleveland  Railway  will  return  Delegates  at  one  cent  per  mile,  upon 
presentation  to  the  ticket  agent  of  certificates  signed  bv  Richard  C.  Morse,  the  Secretary 
of  the  International  Committee,  stating  that  they, passed  over  this  road  going  to  Cleveland 
and  paid  full  fare. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  its  leased  lines,  the  Dayton  &  Michigan,  the 
Cincinnati,  Richmond  &  Chicago,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Indianapolis  will  sell 
excursion  tickets  at  two  cents  per  mile  each  way,  from  any  of  their  stations,  to  Delegates, 
on  presentation  of  their  credentials. 

The  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnatti  &  Indianapolis  Railway  will  return  Delegates 
at  one  cent  per  mile,  upon  presentation,  on  or  before  May  30,  to  the  ticket  agent  at  Cleve¬ 
land  of  certificates  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  International  Committee,  stating  that 
they  passed  over  this  road  going  to  Cleveland  and  paid  lull  fare. 

The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  will  return  Delegates  at  one  cent 
per  mile,  upon  presentation,  on  or  before  May  30,  to  the  ticket  agent  at  Cleveland,  of  certifi¬ 
cates  signed  by  the  Secretary  ot  the  International  Committee,  stating  that  they  passed  over 
this  road  yoing  to  Cleveland  and  paid  full  fare. 

The  New  York  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Railway  will  return  Delegates  at  one  cent  per 
mile,  upon  present  ition  to  the  ticket  agent  at  Cleveland  of  certificates  signed  by  the  Secre 
tary  of  International  Committee,  stating  that  they  passed  over  this  road  going  to  Cleveland 
and  paid  full  fare. 

The  Alabama  Great  Southern  R&ilway  will  sell  to  Delegates,  upon  presentation  of 
their  credentials,  excursion  tickets  to  Cincinnati  from  May  18  to  22,  and  make  tickets  good 
for  fifteen  days  from  date,  at  four  cents  per  mile  round  trip. 

The  Canada  Southern  Railway  will  make  a  rate  of  oue  and  one  third  fare  for  the  round 
tiip.  Delegates  must  have  orders  for  tickets  and  buy  round  trip  tickets  before  startiug, 
Apply  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Squire,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railroad  will  make  a  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the 
round  trip  from  stations  on  its  line.  Delegates  must  procure  orders  and  buy  their  round- 
trip  tickets  before  starting.  Apply  for  such  orders  to  Mr.  L,  P.  Rowland.  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,  the  Erie  &  Pittsburgh,  the  Ashtabula  & 
Pittsburgh,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  Sr.  Louis,  and  the  Columbus,  Chicago  & 
Indiana  Central  Railroads  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  four  cents  per  mile,  for  the  round 
trip.  Delegates  must  have  orders,  and  buy  their  round  trip  tickets  before  starting.  Apply 
for  these  orders  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Kimball,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cleveland,  or  Mr.  R.  A.  Orr,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Pittsburgh,  or  Mr.  G.  W.  Cobb,  R.R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Indianapolis. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  will  make  reduced  rates  to  Louisville  from 
points  on  its  line,  but  Delegates  must  be  furnished  with  orders,  which  they  can  receive  by 
communicating  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Huber,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Louisville,  immediately  on  receipt  of 
this  circular. 

The  Trans  Ohio  Divisions  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  sell  tickets  to  Monroe¬ 
ville  and  return  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per  mile  oue  way.  Delegates  must  procure  orders 
of  Mr.  H.  P.  Adams,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Baltimore. 

Efforts  are  still  being  made  to  facilitate  the  transportation  ol  Delegates  ;  and  further  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained  from  the  following:: 

D.  A.  Budge,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Alfred  Sxndham,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Toronto.  Ont. 

W.  C.  Douglass  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  F.  Hubf.r,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

H.  P.  Adams,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Baliimore,  Aid. 

J.  H.  Seal,  Y.  M.  C.  A  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

A.  T.  Hemingway,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago  Ill. 

E.  Burnham,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

C.  F.  Kimball,  Y.  AL  C.  A.,  Cleveland.  O. 

CEPHAS  BRAINERD,  Chairman  of  Committee . 
RICHARD  C.  MORSE,  General  Secretary. 
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RULES  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


1.  The  order  of  each  day’s  proceedings  shall  be  as  follows  : 

Devotional  Exercises — Reading  of  Minutes — Calls  for  Resolutions,  Memorials  and  Propo- 
sitions — Reading  of  Communications— Reports  of  Standing  Committees— Reports  of  Special 
Committees — Unfinished  Business. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  organization  is  completed,  the  President  shall  appoint  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Standing  Committees,  each  to  consist  of  seven  members  : 

A  Committee  on  Associations,  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  matters  touching  the  Asso¬ 
ciations  in  their  individual  and  united  action. 

A  Business  Committee,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  all  business  of  a  general  nature. 

A  Committee  on  the  Report  of  the  International  Committee. 

A  Committee  on  Public  and  Devotional  Meetings. 

But  the  Convention  may  refer  any  business  to  a  Special  Committee,  or  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  at  its  pleasure. 

A  Special  Committee  ot  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  at  the  opening  session, 
to  which  all  resolutions,  memorials  and  propositions  shall  be  handed,  on  or  before  the  second 
day  of  the  session  of  the  Convention,  each  paper  to  contain  the  name  of  the  proposer  and  the 
name  of  the  Association  he  represents;  these  resolutions  to  be  at  once  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  without  reading. 

3.  After  the  appointment  of  the  Committees,  memorials,  resolutions  and  propositions 
shall  be  referred  by  the  President,  without  action  or  debate,  to  a  Standing  Committee,  unless 
the  Convention  shall  refer  the  same  to  a  Select  Committee,  or  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole ;  and  this  rule  of  reference  shall  apply  to  all  business  brought  before  the  Convention, 
except  such  as  is  incidental  in  its  character 

4.  The  Convention  at  any  time  may  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
consider  in  a  general  form  any  proposition  or  matter  appertaining  to  the  Associations,  with 
a  view  to  develop  the  experience  of  the  Associations  and  the  opinions  of  the  Delegates  upon 
the  subjects  under  consideration  ;  anti  at  the  close  of  its  discussion  thereon,  the  Committee 
shall  report  its  conclusion  to  the  Convention  for  its  action  ;  the  report  to  be  prepared  and 
submitted  for  such  reference  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  by  ihe  Standing  Committee  to 
whose  jurisdiction  the  matter  under  discussion  relates,  unless  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
shall  appoint  a  Special  Committee  to  prepare  and  submit  the  report. 

5.  No  Committee  shall  sit  while  the  Convention  is  in  session,  without  special  permission. 

6.  All  Committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered;  and  shal] 
report  matters  referred  to  them,  unless  otherwise  instructed,  previous  to  the  last  business 
session  of  the  Convention. 

7.  All  reports  of  Committees  shall  be  numbered  and  placed  upon  a  docket  and  brought 
up  in  regular  order  in  Convention,  except  such  as  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

8.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  on  any  question,  until  others  who  wish  have 
spoken,  nor  more  than  five  minutes,  without  unanimous  consent;  and  this  rule  shall  prevail 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

9.  All  motions  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  before  they  are  put  to  vote. 

10.  The  vote,  when  desired  by  five  members  of  different  Associations,  on  any  proposition 
shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  recorded.  In  such  cases  each  Association  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  one  vote,  which  shall  be  cast  by  a  majority  of  its  delegates  present. 

11.  Pending  any  question,  it  shall  always  be  iu  order  to  move  that  the  debate  close, 
which  motion  shall  be  put  without  discussion,  iu  this  form:  “Shall  the  question  now  be 
put?  ” 

12.  Tae  Convention  shall  at  any  time  suspend  the  rules  for  a  specified  object,  by  a  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

13.  The  members  of  the  International  Committee,  and  Corresponding  Members  thereof, 
Secretaries  of  the  International  Committee,  and  State  Secretaries,  shall  be  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  Convention  as  Delegates. 

14.  Members  assigned  to  open  topics  of  discussion  will  be  limited  to  fifteen  minutes 
each,  and  all  other  speakers  on  the  topics  to  five  minutes  each. 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES 

PRESENT  AT  THE 

TWENTY-FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS, 

HELD  IN  CLEVELAND,  O  ,  MAY  25-29,  1881. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  PRESENT : 


Ckphas  Brainerd,  New  York  City. 
James  Stokes,  Jr.,  “ 

R.  K.  Me  Burney,  “ 

V\tm.  Libbey,  Jr.,  Princeton,  X.  J. 


J.  S.  Maclean,  Halifax,  X.  S. 

H.  K.  PORTER,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  Thane  Miller,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Prank  L.  Johnston,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


General  Secretary-* Richard  C.  Morse,  New  York  City. 

A  sistant  Secretary— P .  Augustus  Wikting,  “ 

Western  Secretary"—  Egbert  Weihensai.l,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Railroad  Secretary— E.  1).  Ingkrkoll,  New  York  City. 

College  Secretary— L.  X)  WlSHARD,  “ 

German  Secretary— F  Yon  Schi.i  EMBACH,  “ 

Secretary  among  Colored  Young  Men  M.  E.  Brown,  New  York  City. 
Secretary  among  Commercial  Travelers— E.  W.  Watkins, 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  PRESENT: 


A.  T.  Hemingway,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  B.  Brandt,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  L.  Wheat,  Louisville,  Ky. 

W.  L.  W.  Seabrook,  Westminster,  Md. 


J.  W.  Walton,  Cleveland,  O. 

S.  A.  Taggart,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Slade,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Chas.  W.  Turner,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


STATE  SECRETARIES  PRESENT: 


I.  E.  Brown,  Decatur,  Ill. 

L.  W.  Munhall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
S.  M.  SayFukd,  Newton,  Mass. 


Geo.  A.  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
S  A.  Taggart,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.  E.  Lewis,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

St.  John. 

JAMES  A.  GATTLD. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Halifax. 

J.  S.  MACLEAN. 

ONTARIO* 

Brantford. 

JAMES  R.  CAVERS,- 
GEORGE  DEMPSTER. 

Coburg. 

JOHN  W.  BICKLE, 
CHARLES  LA  WES. 

Guelph, 

WILLIAM  RYAN. 
ROBERT  TO  YELL. 

Hamilton. 

H.  A.  BRUTON. 

J.  A.  McKENZlE. 

Queen's  College— Kingston, 

Daniel  mctavish. 

Toronto. 

ROBERT  KILGOUR, 
ALFRED  SANDHAM. 

Railroad  Branch. 

W.  E.  13 1- R FORD. 


IDEHjBa^TES 

Toronto  University . 

W.  H.  W.  BOYLE, 

Whitby . 

J.  P.  HOLDEN, 

J.  S.  ROBERTSON. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal. 

CHARLES  CUSHING, 

8.  P.  MASSETT. 

Quebec. 

JOHN  C.  THOMSON. 

ALABAMA, 

Marion. 

R.  H.  FITZGERALD, 

B.  MANLY  LIDE. 

Mobile * 

D.  L.  OGDEN. 

Selma. 

W.  B.  GILL. 

COLORADO, 

Denver. 

G.  C.  HUNTINGTON, 
HENRY  TUG  GY. 

Leadville. 

I  Rev.  W.  H.  CLEGGETT. 


CONNECTICU  r, 

Meriden. 

W.  E,  BEN  HAM, 

James  r.  sUtliff. 

New  Haven. 

JOHN  C.  COLLINS, 
WALTER  E.  LEWIS, 

C.  B.  WILLIS. 

Plantville. 

W M.  P.  PLANT. 

Statu  ford. 

J.  G.  SNELLf'NG. 

BIST.  of  COLUMBIA 

Washington. 
JOSEPH  BOWES, 

CHAS.  BURGESS. 
EDWARD  F.  SIMPSON, 
FRANK  W.  YAUGHN. 

National  Deaf-Mute  College. 
B.  R.  ALLABOUGH, 

LARS  M.  LARSON. 

Howard  University. 

J.  L.  GRICE. 

GEORGIA, 

Atlanta. 

WALTER  S.  LEWIS, 

W.  WOODS  WHITE. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington. 

CHAS.  B.  HOLDREGE. 

Chicago. 

W.  B.  BOOMER. 

WATTs  L)E  GOLYER, 
JOHN  V.  FARWELL, 

W.  I.  MIDLER, 

Rev.  S.  E  YV  IS  HARD. 

Canal  St.  R.  R.  Branch. 

D.  L.  MOLFORD. 

Rock  Island  R.  R.  Branch. 
A.  M.  WILSON. 

German  Branch. 
JULIAN  von  Dio  BERGE. 

Scandinavian  Association. 
J.  O.  HAARYLt. 

University  of  Chicago. 

A.  W.  FULLER. 

Decatur. 

I.  J.  DAVIS. 

GEO.  T.  TUCKER. 

J acksonville. 

R.  D.  RUSSELL. 

Knox  College ,  Galesburg. 

R.  C.  MORSE. 

Lake  Forest  University. 

E.  P.  HILL, 

ARTHUR  D.  WHEELER, 
Mt.  Carmel. 

W.  H.  HABBERTON. 

North  Western  College , 
Naperville. 

S.  J.  GAMERTSFELDER. 

Peoria. 

WM.  N.  FISHER. 

Rockford. 

GEO.  S.  AVERT. 

Saybrook. 

W.  H.  SCHU  REM  AH, 

Rev.  M.  H.  TIPTON”. 

Springfield. 

W.  F.  BISCHOFF. 


INDIANA. 

Evansville. 

PAUL  CUR  NICK, 

A.  M.  DAWSON. 

Asbury  University ,  Green- 
castle. 

H.  C.  CLIPPi-.NGER, 

T.  J.  SHANNON. 

Indianapolis. 

J.  B.  BRAN  DT. 

WILL.  C.  HALL. 

L.  W.  MUNHALL. 

Railroad  Association. 
GEO  C.  BUTTERFIELD, 
GEO.  W.  COBB. 

La  Fauette. 

GEO.  S.  V.  HOWARD. 

Logansport. 

THOS.  J.  LEGO. 

Michiqan  City. 
FRED.  JOHNSON.  * 

Richmond. 

CHAS.  A.  BOYLE 


IOWA. 

B  urlington. 

HECTOR  BALLENDEN, 
J.  E.  DEFEBAUGH. 

Davenport. 

HARRY  F.  SAYLES. 

Des  Moines. 

A.  M.  SCOTT. 

Washington. 
JESSE  B.  MEYERS. 


KENTUCKY, 

Berea  Colleae. 

Prof.  L  V.  DODGE. 

Bowling  Green. 
FRANK  M.  HAUSER. 

Kentucky  Univ. — Lexington. 
J.W.  ROGERS. 

Louisville 

Rev.  J.  A.  BROADUS,  D.  D. 
JOHN  G  CECIL,  M.  D. 
JOHN  S.  CLEMMONS. 

Rev.  J.  S.  D E'L'W FILER, 
Rev.  J.  C.  MORRIS. 

E.  D.  SOUl'uGATE. 

Owensboro. 

E.  H  TYLER. 


LOUISIANA, 

New  Orleans. 

D.  L.  MITCHELL. 

MAINE. 

Portland. 

HORACE  W.  SHAYLOR. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. 

H.  P.  ADAMS, 

Rev  HENRY  BAYLEY, 

D.  AY.  It  LASS, 

JOHN  V.  L.  GRAHAM. 
CLARENCE  SEABRO0K. 

Railroad  Branch. 

WM.  J.  NICOLLS, 

S.  E  NUNN. 

E.  E.  SHELDON. 

Cumberland. 

A.  W.  EMMONS, 

C.  J.  ORRICK. 

Frostburg. 

DAVID  T.  HILL. 

Westminster. 

Rev.  J.  T.  MURRAY.  D.D. 
W.  L.  W.  SEA  BROOK. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

B  st'on. 

M.  R.  DEMIXG, 

ANGUS  Mcl.EOD, 

GEO.  E.  R.CKER, 

R.  J.  ROBERTS. 

A.  S.  STAFFOBD. 

German  Branch. 

J.  H.  KOLLAS 
FRED.  STUBS  BERG. 

Charlestown. 

CHARLES  H.  COON. 

Haverhill. 

FRED.  E.  CLUFF, 

I  E.  A.  LAWRENCE, 


GEO.  E.  NOBLE, 

Rev.  M.  W.  PRINCE. 

Leicester. 

L.  D.  THURSTON. 

Lowell. 

JAS.  G.  BUTTE  ICK. 

H.  J.  McCOY, 

Rev.  R,  F.  TRUE, 

JAMES  B.  RIDDICK. 

Lynn. 

WALDO  L.  PEVEAR. 

Natick. 

AMASA  C.  FAY. 

Neio  Bedford. 
CHARLES  W  HARNED. 

A '  ewburypor  t. 

S.  B.  CARTER, 

S.  D.  FULLER. 

Newton. 

G.  D.  GILMAN. 

S.  M.  SAYFOKD. 

Northbrook  field. 
AMASA  STONE. 

Salem. 

W.  E.  COLLEY, 

JOHN  PRESTON. 

Somerville. 

M.  G.  STEELE, 

simon  n.  watson. 

Woburn. 

J.  HOWARD  NASON. 
CHAS.  M.  SPROUT. 

MICHIGAN. 

Albion. 

J.H.  FERGUSON. 

University  of  Michigan — Ann 
A rbor. 

F.  C.  BAILEY, 

E.  D.  PAGE. 

Bellevue. 

M.  A.  HANCE. 

Detroit. 

SILAS  FARMER, 

N.  L.  FREEMAN, 

C.  B.  HOW  ELL. 

H.  G.  VANTUYL, 

E.  W.  WET  MORE, 

W.  H.  WETEERBEE. 

Railroad  Branch. 

GEO.  N  JOHNSON, 

FRANK  MILLIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids. 
JULIUS  BERKEY, 

Hon.  M  S.  CROSBY. 

Hillsdale  College. 

GEO.  A.  LANDDEN. 

S.  L.  SMITH. 

Jackson. 

C.  W.  FOWLER. 

T.  C.  BOUGHTOX. 

Kalamazoo  College. 
FRED.  S.  GOODMAN. 

Lansing. 

GEO.  A.  HASTY. 

Olivet  Colleae. 

J.  T.  BLANCH  ARD, 

J.  K.  HARRISON. 

Vermontville. 
j  DAVID  YOUNG 
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MINNESOTA. 

M  inneapolv s. 

J.  C,  HUNTINGTON. 

St.  Pcivl. 

J.  M.  LICHTE.N BERGER. 

German  Association. 
Rev.  E.  E.  STROETER. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. 

C.  E.  PAXSON. 

Railroad  Branch. 

H.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

St.  Louis. 

IX  F.  COLVILLE, 

T.  C.  HAM  I I/LOIST, 

T.  S.  McPHE ETERS, 

E.  P.  V.  RITTER, 

H.  H.  W LIGHT, 

E.  G.  KRAFi;  T. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln. 

B.  L.  PAINE. 

Omahc. 

GEOROE  T.  BOWSER, 
ROBERT  W  LI  HE  N  SALE. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord. 

ALLEN  FOLGER. 

Manchester. 

GEO.  W.  SAVORY. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Boo  n  ton. 

S.  L.  GAP  R I  SON, 

Hon.  JOHN  HILL. 

Camden. 

SAM’L  R.  MURRAY, 

Dii.  S.  G.  WALLACE. 

Montclair. 

GEO.  P.  MORRIS. 

Princeton  College. 
CHAS-  E.  DUNN. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  R  R.  Association. 

R.  L.  ROBERTS, 

W.  A.  WELLS. 

Amsterdam. 

W.  J.  ORR. 

Binghamton. 

THEO.  A.  HARDING, 
CHAS,  E.  HEAD. 

Brooklyn. 

E.  D.  TNG  ICR  SO  LL, 

B.  F.  PARLIMAN, 

JOHN  0  PEARCE, 

THOS.  J.  WILKIE. 

Buffalo. 

N.  G.  BENEDICT, 

A.  A  KENDALL, 
EDWARD  NEWELL, 

S.  E.  ADAMS. 

Churclnrille. 

C.  E.  LANCTOT. 

Clifton  Springs. 
JOSEPH  A.  BROOKS, 

E.  D.  COPP. 

Cortlandt. 

O.  D.  PURRINGTON. 


Dunkirk. 

JOHN  WOOD. 

East,  Albany  R.  R.  Asso'n. 

D.  RE  ID  LEM.  A  N. 

JOEL  H.  RALHER. 

Elmira,  R.  R.  A  ssociation. 

P.  B.  GUERNSEY, 

F.  Z.  WILCOX 

Glen  Cove. 

L.  W.  BOWNE. 

Green  Island,  R.  R.  Ass'n. 
ROBERT  GAULT, 

W.  L.  M.  SOYER. 

Hamilton  College. 
ROB’T  J.  T  iOMPSON. 

Hornellsville  R  R.  Ass'n. 
WILLIS  H.  BUSH. 
EDWARD  M.  HART. 

LittU  Falls  R.  R.  Ass'n. 
C.  E.  KLO<  K, 

S.  O.  KEMP. 

Madison  University. 

J.  W.  PHILLIPS. 

Mederia. 

W.  A.  BOWEN, 

A.  J.  GRAY. 

Newburgh. 

J  T.  BOWNE, 

E.  S.  TURNER. 

New  York. 

CHAS  A.  M UNGER, 
CHAS.  A.  VERMILYE. 

Harlem  Branch. 
EVERETT  D  BURR, 
JAMES  McCONAUGHY. 

Bowery  Branch. 
JOHN  DOOLY. 

JOHN  MOSS. 

Grand  Central  R  R.  Branch. 
O.  Ii.  STOCK  WELL. 

30/h  St..  R  R.  Branch. 
GEO.  S.  SPENCER. 

German,  Branch. 

GEO.  R.  WITTE. 

CLAUS  OLANDT. 

Ogden  sburgh. 
JESSE  B.'J  ELT. 

Oneonta. 

THEO.  F.  JUDD. 

Phoenix. 

W.  J.  DOUGALL. 

Pike,. 

C.  C.  LATHROP. 

Poughkeepsie. 
MITCHELL  DOWNING. 
W.  H.  MORRISS. 

Rochester. 

F.  DE  S.  HELMER. 

Railroad  Branch. 

S. A.  ABBOTT. 

F.  J.  CRAIGIE. 

Syracuse. 

HENRY  B.  HUDSON. 

GEO.  G.  TRUAIR. 

Railroad  Branch. 
WM.  H  DOANE, 

JOHN  HE  BRIM  AN, 

GEO.  M.  STOWELLL. 
Watertown. 

GEO.  A.  WAR  BURTON. 


West  Albany  R  R  Asso'n. 
MAURICE  I  INCH. 

GEO.  M.  HECKENDORN. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Bingham  School. 
THOS  MOWBRAY. 

Greensboro. 

R.  E  CALDWELL. 
SAMUEL  L.  TROGDON. 

OHIO. 

A  kron. 

B.  C.  HERRICK, 

W.  G.  PITKIN. 

Cincinnati. 

ERASTUS  BURNHAM, 

W.  HOWARD  DOANE, 

G.  T.  GRbEN, 

JAMES  N.  GAMBLE, 

WAI.TER  F.  JOHNSON, 

WILLIAM  McALPIN, 

Rev.  WM.  NAST,  D.D. 

• 

German  Branch. 

Rev.  A.  SEYRING. 

Chridon. 

W.  B.  BRUCE, 

S.  B.  SMI  i’H. 

Cleveland. 

J.  B.  ME  R I  AM, 

O.  C.  MORSE, 

C.  B.  MAS'E  Y. 

Railroad  Branch. 
LANG  SHEAFF. 

Columbus. 

JOHN  M.  LOCKE, 

GEO  L.  SMEAD. 

Railroad  Association. 
WM.  E  DOWNEY, 

W.  A.  WAGGONER. 

Dayton. 

THOS.  O.  LOWE, 

R.  M.  PARMELY, 
d.  a.  Sinclair 

Delaware. 

BENJ.  S.  COWEN. 

Dennison  JJniv..  Granville. 
FRED.  D.  BAKER, 

A.  M.  WILSON. 

East  IAv  rpool. 

F.  H.  CROXALL, 

M.  S.  HILL. 

Galion  R.  R.  Association. 

S.  S.  LINNELL, 

F.  A.  WHEELER. 

Geneva. 

CHAS  E.  HOLT, 

ANMON  O’CONNOR. 

Hiram  Colley e. 

C.  H.  PA  RM  KLEE, 

H.  M.  STONE. 

Alt.  Vernon. 

AVM.  L.  WADDELL. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University . 
M.  Le  SOURD, 

W.  A.  PRATT. 

J.  L.  SHIVLEY. 

Painesville 

SAMUEL  R.  HOUSE, 
WALTER  C.  TISDEL. 

Pierpont 
WM.  DAVIDSON. 
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Rio  Grand '  College. 
THOS.  D.  DAVIS. 

Ruagl'  s. 

M.  O.  DANIELS, 

AV.C.  GAULT. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Altoona. 

HARRY  SLEP. 

Railroad  Association. 
GEO  \V  ARTHUR, 

T.  B.  PATTON. 

Reaver  Falls. 

L.  C.  KURTZ. 

B\  ssburgh. 

W.  V.  CA.LKIN&. 

Bradford. 

C.  P.  CODY, 

PETER  FINDLAY. 

Cambri-dneboro . 
THOS.  J.  ATWATER, 

C.  S  GLEXX. 

Claisoille. 

JOHN  A.  DICKIE. 

JOHN  E.  SAWMILL. 

Duke  Center. 

A.  R.  BAKER. 

Dunbar. 

Rev.  R.  T.  PKICE. 

East  Liberty. 

T.  D.  DAVIS,  M  D. 

Easton. 

JAMES  L.  GOKDOX, 

NY.  W.  HOFFMAN. 

Erie. 

Rev.  J.  A.  KUMMAR, 

F.  A.  H  TCH. 

J.  E.  PAT  I  ERSOX, 

J.  A.  ZLMMERMAX. 


Railroad  Branch. 
NY.  R.  DAVEXPORT. 

Germantown. 
WM.  ED  AIN  WAYTE. 


Alleaheny  College. 

J.  H.  MILLEK. 

Philadelphia. 

J.  HOWARD  SEAL. 

Pittsburgh. 

THOS  J.  GILLESPIE, 

W.  K.  JENNINGS, 

J.  M.  JONES, 

LEO  E  McCAGUE, 
ROBERT  A.  OUR 
GEO.  M.  PAD  EX, 

GEO.  SO  HE  IDE  MANTLE. 

.  Princeton. 

|  JOHN  WELLER. 

Reading. 

SERE  XUS  B.  HERR. 
Shamokin. 

J.  P.  HELFEX.^TEIN. 

Rev.  J.  G.  STEINER. 

Scranton. 

THOMAS  T.  HORNE  Y. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col. 
J.  G.  TOUZEAU. 

IWst  Alexander. 

J.  C.  BROWNLEE.  M  D. 

Westfield. 

JOHN  DAVIDSON. 
LAURENCE  B.  XESBIT. 

ir<?££  Sunburn. 

Rev.  GEO.  W.  BEAN. 

Wilkesbarre. 

R.  L.  AYRkS, 

E.  H.  WITMAX. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Bristol. 

ALLEN  T.  U S HER, 
ALLEN  G.  WRIGHT. 

Providence. 

GEO  H.  M  HE  USE  Y, 

C.  A-  HOPKINS. 

GEO.  H.  SLADE. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  . 

Erskine  Colleoe—Due  TV est, 
HENRY  D.  LINDSAY. 
CHAS.  E.  'HDD. 


TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville. 

ASA  B.  B1XBY. 

Murfreesboro. 

JO  H  X  P.  Me F  E R  Kl  N, 
JAMES  H.  HEED. 

Nashvdle. 

M.  L.  BLANTON, 

F.  P.  HUME. 

Central  Tennessee  College. 
J.  J.  HOLLAND. 

F is  k  Un  i  vers  i ty. 
GEO.  W.  MOORE. 


VIRGINIA. 

Petersburg. 

O.  B.  MORGAN. 

Staunton. 

ALEX.  F.  ROBERTSON. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Shepher<tst  non. 
CHAS.  A.  LICKLIDER. 


WISCONSIN. 

B  loit  College. 

S.  I.  HANFORI), 

C.  C.  WARNER. 

Janie  sville. 

H.  T.  KNIGHT 
J.  D.  WHIT  EL  AW. 

Lawrence  JJniv. — Appleton. 
PERRY  MILLAR. 

Milwaukee. 

CHAS.  W.  TURNER. 

German  Association . 
AUGUSl'  SPANKUS. 
GUSTAV  WICK. 

Racine. 

WM.  H.  CLEMENT. 

Wauwatosa. 

A.  V.  BTSHOP, 

W.  E.  LEWIS. 


Salem. 

DAVTD  A.  A  LI. EX, 

CHAS.  H  STRATTON. 

Sandusky. 

THEOPHLLUS  BOWERS, 

J.  R.  DAVIES. 

Sprinafield. 

M.  F  LINKER. 

Toledo. 

W.  J.  COOKE. 

GEO.  B.  BROWN. 

Railroad  Branch. 
FRANK  W.  SMITH. 

Otterbien  College  -  Westerville. 
COLUMBUS  HALL. 

F.  A.  Z.  KUMLER. 

Wooster  University. 

D.  M.  MAHSHilAN, 

H.  H.  STILES. 


Harrisburgh. 

JOHN  C.  LYNCH, 

R  A.  McFADDKN, 

E.  D.  SHELLEXBERGER. 

Haverford  College. 

GEO.  A.  BAR  ION. 

Lawrenceville. 

JEROME  L.  NICHOLSON', 

L.  D.  STRAUSS 

La  Fayetta  College — Easton. 

M.  J.  BLIF.X 

C.  A.  WALKER. 

Manchester — German  Asso'n. 
G.  A.  GODDUHER. 

Meadville. 

P.  H.  BOYNTON. 

WM.  M.  WOODRUFF. 

Railroad  Branch. 
LEWIS  MORGAN, 
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CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONVENTION : 


Rev.  -T.  O.  Barrows.  Constantinople,  Turkey. 
Stapleton  Caldkcott,  Toronto,  Out. 

J.  ()  BENNETT,  (RR.) 

A.  MUNRO,  (R.R.)  “  “ 

Richard  Robinson,  (R.R)  “  “ 

Frank  N.  Allen,  Hartford,  Conn. 

E.  B  Dillingham,  “  “ 

Henry  W.  Taylor  “  “ 

Geo.  T.  Dtley,  “  “ 

John  E.  Cary  (R.R.)  Hew  Haven,  Conn- 
Ashley  L.  Willis.  (R.R.)  New  Haven, Conn. 
Chas.  I  oughridge.  Yale  College,  Conn. 

J.  W  Dean,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J  M.  Hitchcock,  “  “ 

W.  M.  Hopkins, 

W.  S.  Mather,  “  “ 

F.  H  Revell,  “  “ 

W.  W.  Van  Arsdale,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Worrall.  D.  D.  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  D.  Pope,  Lake  Forest  University,  Ill. 

Jas.  F.  Huber,  Louisville,  Ky. 

S.  C.  King,  , R.R.)  “ 

W.  It.  Ramsey,  “  “ 

A.  B.  Hart,  Harvard  College,  Mass. 

E.  A.  Harris,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

J.  E.  Adams,  Haverhill. 

A.  P.  Woodman,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

H.  G.  Prettyman,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Allan  Bourn.  (R.R.)  Detroit,  “ 

Rev.  W.  W.  Hammond,  “  “ 

J.  C.JOHN'ON,  “  “ 

I.  G.  Jenkins,  (R.R.)  “  “ 

F.  1).  Taylor,  “  “ 

Clark  H.  Gleason,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

E.  s.  Cory.  “  “ 

Edwin  Hoyt,  Jr.,  “  “ 

L  P.  Rowland,  “  “ 

O.  H.  Meyers,  Jackson.  Mich. 

M  E.  Clark,  University  of  Mich. 

E.  C.  Long,  “  “ 

A.  P  Green,  OFvet  College.  Mich. 

E.  E  Finney,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

F.  G.  Perkins  “  “ 

Geo.  W.  Jones,  St.  Louis,  “ 

John  R.  Johnson  (R.R.)  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Jacob  Kessler  (German)  “ 

J.  F  Maschmeier,  “  “  “ 

Fred’k  Muenstermann,  (Ger.)  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
August.  Wikbusch,  “  “ 

John  B.  Squire,  Buffalo,  H.  Y. 

David  E.  Miner,  (R.R.)  ‘  “ 

Geo  W.  Luce,  (R.R.)  “  “ 

H.  H.  Rockwell,  (R.R.)  Hornellsville,  N.  V. 
Thos.  C.  Crocker  (K.R.)  Little  Falls,  K.Y. 
Martin  L  Lee.  Newburgh  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Lockwood.  Hunter,  “ 

Wilbur  H.  Stinson,  New  York  City. 

Wm.  I.  Smith,  “ 

Wm.  P.  Webster,  “ 

Chas.  T.  Kissam  (Harlem),  “ 

Wm.  Schultz  (German),  “ 

John  Neeley  (R.R.),  “ 

Chas  W.  Underwood  (R.R.)  “ 

E.  M.  Raynor  <R.  R.i.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

T.  R  Blackburn  (R.R.),  W.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
J.  L.  Lane,  Akron,  O. 

O.  W.  Leland,  Claridon,  O. 

L.  Below,  (German)  Cleveland,  O. 

Horace  Benton,  “  “ 

A.  B.  Bernard,  “  “ 

William  Bowler,  “  “ 

Rev.  Lewis  Burton,  “  “ 

C.  F.  Carruth,  “  “ 

Lewis  Carruth,  “  “ 

J.  W.  Clark, 

Rev.  Chas.  G.  Collins,  “  “ 

W.  A.  Crichton,  “  “ 

S.  P.  Churchill, 


Schuyler  Davis,  Cleveland,  O. 

W.  H.  Doank,  “  “ 

C  J.  Docks  i  ader,  “  “ 

Willi  vm  Downie,  “  “ 

J.  W.  Ellsworth,  “  “ 

S.  P  F.en.n,  “  “ 

John  IIartness,  “  “ 

Kev.  R.  C.  Houghton,  “  “ 

Rev.  F.  A.  Horton,  “  “ 

W.  F.  Johnson,  “  “ 

W.  A.  Keeler,  “  “ 

W.  S  Lewis,  “  “ 

J  C.  Lester,  “ 

E.  J.  Mkriam,  “  “ 

Rev.  J.  Mitchell,  “  “ 

Jacob  Mundy,  “  “ 

G.  H.  Olmstead,  “  “ 

J.  B.  Perkins,  “  “ 

E.  O.  Pope,  “  “ 

Rev.  J.  L.  Robertson,  “  “ 

W.  A.  Robinson,  “ 

Rev.  N.  S.  Rulison,  “  “ 

H.  A.  Sh ERWIN,  *•  “ 

Rev.  S.  B.  Shipman,  “ 

H.  C.  Studley,  “  “ 

Rev.  J.  E.  Twitchell,  “  “ 

Rev.  H.  M.  Tenney,  “  “ 

Z.  P.  Taylor,  “  “ 

Rev.  O.  H.  Wilke,  “  “ 

J  H.  A.  Willard,  “  “ 

T.  J.  Janney,  (R.R.)  Columbus,  O. 

Jas  T.  Mineiiart,  “ 

Will.  H.  White,  “ 

Mr.  Bissell.  Hiram  College,  O. 

W.  D.  Campbell,  •* 

A.  C.  Pierson,  “ 

Andrew  Sc  ott,  “ 

E.  S  Wright.  Dayton.  O. 

A.  (f.  Bryon,  Gallon,  O 

N.  W.  Bates.  Oberliu  College,  0. 

E.  J.  Boswokth,  “ 

D.  F.  Bradley,  “ 

E.  B.  Bukwell,  “ 

M.  C.  Fellows,  “ 

Pmf.  W.  G.  Frost, 

E  B  Hall, 

W.  B.  House,  “ 

J.  R.  Nichols,  “ 

A.  B  Peebles,  “ 

S.  D.  Strong,  “ 

D.  J.  Waite. 

E.  J.  Whitaker.  “ 

A.  C.  Jones,  Ohio  Wesleyan  College. 

G.  L.  Tufts,  “ 

C.  Wones,  “ 

A.  E.  Rood.  Toledo,  O. 

B.  J.  Stark,  (R.R.)  Toledo,  O. 

Wm.  Burbank.  iR.R  )  Altoona.  Pa. 

C.  L.  Pappenhagen,  Allegheny  College,  Pa. 
Rev.  I.  N.  Dalbey.  Bradford,  Pa. 

Rev.  Solon  Cobb,  Erie,  Pa. 

F  J.  French,  “ 

C.  C.  Shirk.  “ 

C.  L.  Clark,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T.  S.  Cordon, 

S  P.  Harbison,  “ 

C.  E.  Orr, 

J.  F.  Robinson,  “ 

J.  A.  Reece,  “ 

C.  H.  Shinkle, 

()  A.  Sturv,  “ 

O.  C  Barrows,  Bristol.  R.  I. 

W.  E.  Baskeite,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

M.  B.  Toney,  Hashville,  Tenn. 

W.  A.  Guernsey,  Underhill,  Vt. 

Prof.  3  .  E.  Hall,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

W.  H.  Powers,  State  Univ.,  Madison,  Wis 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  to  give  an  account  cf  the  many  devotional 
meetings,  open-air  services,  small  gatherings  at  the  houses  where  delegates 
were  entertained,  and  numerous  other  services,  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
was  present  in  great  power,  making  deep  impression  upon  delegates  and 
members  of  the  Cleveland  Association,  as  well  as  upon  the  unconverted, 

FIRST  DAY. 

Morning  Session. 

Cleveland  0.,  Wednesday,  May  25,  1881. 

The  Twenty -fourth  Convention  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  met  in 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Euclid 
Avenue  and  Erie  Street,  at  11  A.  M. 

The  church  was  handsomely  decorated.  Over  the  organ  were 
the  national  flags  of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  America. 
In  the  space  between  the  flags  was  poised  a  white  dove,  with  out¬ 
stretched  wings,  holding  in  its  bill  the  ribbons  connecting  all  the 
flags,  a  beautiful  symbol  of  the  harmony,  peace,  and  far-reaching 
influence  of  the  Association. 

The  following  Committee  on  Credentials,  having  been  duly 
appointed  by  the  International  Committee,  were  in  session  at  the 
Association  Building:  W.  A.  Waggoner,  Columbus.  0.;  A.  M. 
Dawson,  Richmond,  Ind. ;  and  Chester  B.  Massey,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  delegates,  upon  examination  of  their  credentials  by  this 
Committee,  were  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  Convention. 

James  Stokes,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee,  called  the  Convention  to  order,  as  follows: 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  last  Convention,  it 
becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  call  this  convention  to  order,  and  in  doing  so  I 
think  it  necessary  to  say  but  a  few  -words.  Permit  one  who  has  watched 
the  organization  of  these  Associations  from  almost  their  infancy,  for  they 
are  not  yet  in  their  old  age,  to  say  that  I  can  remember,  as  a  member  of 
the  International  Committee,  how  not  very  long  ago  a  corner  of  a  room  sufficed 
to  hold  all  our  letters,  and  a  few  dollars  to  pay  all  our  postage  to  all  the 
Associations  of  the  world  ;  and  to-day  we  can  use  the  words  first  flashed  over 
the  telegraphic  wire,  “  What  hath  God  wrought?  ”  To-day  we  assemble  from  all 
parts  of  this  vast  country,  and  prayers  are  going  up  for  us  from  multitudes 
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who  cannot  be  here,  from  Europe,  from  Asia,  from  Africa,  and  the  far  islands 
of  the  sea. 

We  are  gathered  here  in  the  name  of  the  Master  to  carry  forward  one  of  the 
greatest  Christian  enterprises  started  in  this  generation  or  century — an  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  we  seek  to  promote  in  the  most  active  way  that  has  yet  been 
known,  the  work  of  the  church  through  its  young  men. 

These  Associations  have  survived  tlieir  infancy  and  childhood,  and  have  come 
up  to  early  manhood.  You  know  how  easy  it  is  for  young  men  to  forget,  but  let 
us  not  forget  we  owe  everything  to  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  God.  He  has 
pointed  us  the  way  when  we  have  asked  His  help.  Let  us  remember  to  be 
ever  humble  before  God,  for  it  is  the  meek  He  will  guide  in  judgment,  and  to 
the  meek  He  will  show  his  way.  What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  ? 


On  motion  of  Frank  L.  Johnston,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  H.  Thane 
Miller,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  made  temporary  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  George  A.  Warburton,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
J.  V.  L.  Graham,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  elected  temporary 
Secretary. 

After  singing,  Rev.  J.  S.  Robertson,  D.  D.,  of  the  Euclid  Ave. 
Presbyterian  Church,  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  Rev. 
John  0.  Barrows,  of  Constantinople,  Turkey,  offered  prayer. 

On  motion  of  S.  A.  Taggart,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  following- 
resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  usual  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization,  consisting 
of  one  delegate  from  each  State,  Province  and  Territory  represented,  be  now 
nominated,  by  the  respective  delegates  from  each  State,  Province  and  Terri 
tory,  for  election  by  the  convention. 


A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  was  taken,  to  enable  the  different 
"delegations  to  choose  their  representative  for  the  committee. 


recess,  the  committee 

i  follows : 

lMES  A.  Gauld. 

Ont _ Alfred  Sandham. 

Quebec.. J.  C  Thomson. 

Ala _ ,B.  M.  Lide. 

Col. ...  .G.  c.  HUNTrNGTON. 

Conn.. . .  W.  E.  Benham. 

D.  C _ E.  F.  Simpson. 

Ga . Walter  S.  Lewis. 

Ill . I.  E.  Brown. 

Ind . J.  B.  Brandt. 

Iowa _ J.  E.  Defebaugh. 

Ky . John  G.  Cecil,  M.D. 

La . D.  L.  Mitchell. 

Maine  .  .H.  W.  Shaylor. 

Md . H.  P.  Adams. 

Mass... .H.  J.  McCoy. 


After 
nanj||B.  t 
N.  B. .  ..J 


on  permanent  organization  was 


Mich.. .  Silas  Farmer. 
Minn — J.  C.  Huntington. 

Mo . H.  H.  Wright. 

Neb....R.  Weidensall. 
N.  H — Geo.  W.  Savory. 

N.  J . S.  G.  Wallace, 

N.  Y....R.  R.  McBurney. 
N.  C.. .  .Thos.  Mowbray. 

Ohio - Wm.  McAlpin. 

Pa . R.  A.  Orr. 

B.  I . C.  A.  Hopkins. 

S.  C . H.  D.  Lindsay. 

Tenn — J.  P.  McFerrin. 

Ma . A.  F.  Robertson. 

Wis....C.  W.  Turner. 
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After  prayer  by  the  chairman,  the  committee  was  permitted  to 
retire. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  W.  J.  Darby,  Moderator,  in 
session  at  Austin,  Texas,  was  read 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Secretary  send  a  fitting 
reply  to  this  telegram,  on  behalf  of  the  convention. 

The  following  letter  of  greeting  was  also  received  from  W. 
Hind  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Parent  Association  in  London, 
England;  addressed  to  the  International  Committee: 

Will  you  kindly  convey  to  tlie  brethren  assembled  at  the  Convention  in 
Cleveland  our  greetings.  They  will  be  glad  to  know,  that  we  are  experiencing 
much  blessing  in  the  old  country,  and  never  forget  our  indebtedness  to  our 
co-workers  in  America,  for  the  noble  example  of  earnest  zeal  which  has  stimu¬ 
lated  many  of  us  to  follow  in  their  steps.  We  are  hoping  to  have  fellowship 
with  you  in  prayer  during  your  meeting  in  Cleveland. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Committee  the  Convention  spent  the 
time  in  devotional  exercises,  and  brief  informal  remarks  were 
made  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Cleggett  of  Leadville,  Col.,  J.  C.  Pierce  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  oldest  Association  man  in  the  house,  having 
been  connected  in  its  beginning  with  the  parent  Association  in 
London,  Eng.,  Hon.  M.  S.  Crosby  of  Michigan,  and  others. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization,  through  its  Chair¬ 
man,  Wm.  McAlpin,  of  Ohio,  submitted  the  following  nomina¬ 
tions  for  permanent  officers  of  the  Convention  : 

President, 

JOHN  L.  WHEAT,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 


Vice-Presidents, 


Robert  Kilgour,  Toronto,  Ont. 
C.  A.  Hopkins,  Providence,  R.  I. 
J.  B.  Meriam,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Frank  L.  Johnston,  St.  Louis, Mo. 
M.  L.  Blanton,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

T.  J.  Gillespie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Secretary, 

J.  V.  L.  Graham,  Baltimore;  Md. 


Assistant  Secretaries, 

Charles  Cushing,  Montreal. 

H.  D.  Lindsay,  Due  West,  S.  C. 
W.  I.  Midler,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  •  and  the  officers 
nominated  were  unanimously  elected. 
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The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  James  Stokes,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  and  John  Y.  Farwell  of  Illinois,  a  Committee  to  wait  upon 
the  permanent  chairman  and  escort  him  to  the  platform. 

Mr.  Wheat  came  forward,  the  Convention  rising  to  receive  him, 
and  was  addressed  by  the  temporary  Chairman  as  follows: 

In  being  called  to  this  position,  you  are  called  to  one  of  the  greatest  respon¬ 
sibilities,  in  my  judgment,  of  aDy  that  you  can  assume  in  this  country.  A  band 
of  men  sent  out  by  the  different  churches,  representing  all  the  denominations 
of  this  land,  have,  under  the  wisdom  of  God  we  trust,  selected  you  to  preside 
over  them  during  their  sessions.  They  will  pray  for  you,  they  will  sustain 
you  in  every  way  by  their  sympathy,  by  their  co-operation,  and  in  all  ways 
hold  up  your  hands  before  God,  and  do  what  they  can  to  make  this  Convention 
one  grand  success  for  Jesus  Christ,  The  interests  of  thousands  of  young  men 
are  considered  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body  ;  and  you,  my  dear  brother, 
shall  be  honored  as  the  instrument  of  God  to  lead  forth  this  mighty  host  in 
this  most  magnificent  work  of  the  Church  in  calling  young  men  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

President  Wheat  addressed  the  convention  as  follows : 

Brethren  of  the  Convention  :  It  would  be  altogether  needless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  express  to  you  my  surprise  and  embarrassment  at  being  so  unexpect¬ 
edly  called  as  I  have  been  by  the  report  of  your  committee  upon  permanent 
organization,  by  your  unanimous  vote,  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this 
the  Twenty-fourth  International  Convention  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  I  trust,  brethren,  I  in 
due  measure  appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  the  position.  I  know  I  feel  the 
need  of  Divine  guidance  and  the  help  of  your  prayers  and  sympathy,  of  your 
indulgence  and  your  cordial  co-operation  during  all  the  sessions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

We  meet,  brethren,  under  most  auspicious  circumstances.  Two  years  have 
passed  since  our  last  convention.  Two  years  !  O  how  blessed  of  God,  in  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  unprecedented  in  evidences  of 
His  favor,  the  presence  and  power  of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  our  work,  not  only  in 
our  own  land,  but  in  all  the  lands  of  the  earth;  not  in  one  department  alone  of 
our  work,  but  in  every  department.  Think  for  a  moment  how  wonderfully 
He  has  blessed  the  work  in  the  colleges,  the  work  among  the  Germans,  the 
work  among  the  railroad  men,  the  work  among  the  commercial  travelers — 
every  department  of  our  work.  Two  years  in  which,  brethren,  God  hath 
dealt  most  kindly  with  us  in  that  He  has  preserved  in  life  and  active  labors 
those,  some  of  whom  almost  from  the  first  organization  in  America,  we  have 
looked  up  to  as  leaders  in  our  work,  to  be  with  us  again  to  greet  us  and  counsel 
us,  and  encourage  us  who  are  younger  in  years  and  experience  than  they. 
Brethren,  in  these  things  we  have  great  cause  for  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
our  Divine  Master. 

Again.  Coming  together  here  to-day,  as  most  of  us  have,  I  take  it  that 
every  one  of  you,  as  has  been  the  case  with  me,  has  been  greatly  encouraged 
and  realizes  a  cause  for  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  blessed  success  that  has 
attended  the  conference  of  our  General  Secretaries  immediately  preceding  this 
Convention — more  largely  attended  than  any  like  Conference  before — its  dis- 
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cussions  more  practical,  more  thorough,  as  I  am  informed,  than  any  previous 
Conference.  May  we  not  take  this  as  an  indication  of  promise  from  the  Master 
with  the  bright  and  beautiful  weather  that  He  sends  to  greet  us  as  we  come 
together  here,  that  we  may  expect,  if  We  rely  upon  Him,  the  best  Convention 
that  we  have  ever  enjoyed,  composed  as  it  is  of  a  larger  number  of  delegates 
than  ever  before,  coming  together  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  from  the 
North  and  the  South  ;  and,  I  may  add,  from  the  lands  beyond  the  sea.  Did 
you  not  introduce  some  one  from  Constantinople,  Brother  Miller  ? 

Mr.  Miller — Yes,  sir  ;  we  take  in  the  whole  world. 

The  Chairman — Hod  grant  us  then  a  richer  blessing,  a  greater  outpouring 
of  His  Holy  Spirit  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed  upon  like  occasions.  And, 
brethren,  do  you  desire  this  ?  Let  us  look  to  God  for  it.  Let  ds  realize  indi¬ 
vidually  the  responsibility  that  devolves  upon  us — not  upon  us  as  a  whole,  not 
upon  you  as  delegates  from  States,  or  Provinces,  or  Associations,  but  upon 
every  one  of  us  individually — the  necessity  of  being  prayerfully  attentive  to 
the  exercises,  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  ;  that  you  be  always  in 
your  places  ;  that  nothing  be  allowed  to  divert  our  minds  from  that  which  has 
called  us  together — the  glory  of  our  Master's  name,  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  we  represent,  the  work  of  young  men  for  young  men,  that  they  may  be 
saved  and  bless  the  country,  and  honor  the  name  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

After  singing  the  Doxology,  Rev.  W.  H.  Cleggett,  of  Leadville, 
Col.,  pronounced  the  benediction  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  May  25th,  1881. 

The  convention  assembled  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
at  3  P.  M.  President  Meriam  of  the  Cleveland  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  called  the  meeting  to  order.  Rev.  F.  A. 
Horton,  of  the  Case  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church*  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  read  the  Scripture,  and  Rev.  T.  H..  Jackson,  of  the  African 
M.  E.  Church,  led  in  prayer. 

An  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Cleveland  Association 
was  made  by  J.  B.  Meriam,  its  President,  as  follows  : 

In  behalf  of  our  local  Association  and  its  friends,  we  welcome  you  to  our 
country  homes  in  a  Forest  City.  Though  greatly  scattered  over  an  area  of 
about  twenty-five  square  miles,  we  are  still  united.  No  sectional  strifes 
trouble  us.  Our  street  car  lines,  though  numerous  and  extended,  will  fail  to 
carry  you  all  the  way  to  the  homes  to  which  you  have  been  invited  for  enters 
tainment.  There  will  be  needed,  then,  an  exercise  of  forbearance  on  your 
part  if  the  location  should  not  in  all  cases  prove  what  you  might  desire.  An 
unusual  demand  this  season  for  artisan  labor  pertaining  to  house-building  and 
house-renovating  has  necessitated  such  delays  that  very  many  who  desired  to 
open  their  dwellings  for  the  entertainment  of  this  convention  find  it  impracti¬ 
cable  to  do  se.  This  is  our  apology  for  assigning  so  large  a  proportion  of  your 
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number  to  hotels  and  boarding  bouses,  and  we  trust  you  will  not  ascribe  it  to 
our  lack  of  hospitality.  Ours  is  fast  becoming  a  manufacturing  city,  and  we 
use  bituminous  coal.  If,  then,  the  smoke  and  flying  carbon  give  you  unex¬ 
pected  annoyance  please  remember  that  they  are  tolerated  by  us  because  from 
the  same  source,  to  a  great  extent,  is  derived  our  pecuniary  prosperity.  Tf 
you  are  disturbed  by  strong  petroleum  odors,  please  remember  that  they  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  unwholesome,  and  that  we  have  learned  to  submit  to 
them  in  our  extreme  devotion  to  the  work  of  trying  to  enlighten  the  whole 
country,  and  to  make  all  things  work  smoothly  without  friction  in  the  world 
around  us.  Much  of  our  soil,  especially  on  a  windy  day,  is  free  to  all,  but  we 
hope  that  when  you  go  out  from  this  city  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  you  to 
shake  the  dust  from  your  feet  as  a  testimony  against  us,  that  we  have  not 
received  you  in  accordance  with  the  gospel  injunction. 

We  welcome  the  College  delegates  among  your  number,  because  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  we  have  in  the  merit  of  our  public  school  system,  and  especially  as  we 
are  just  now  aspiring  to  have  in  our  city  a  university  of  learning  upon  the 
broadest  basis.  How  important  that  a  thoroughly  Christian  influence  pervade 
the  whole.  Commercial  travelers,  though  regarded  by  most  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  in  their  sharp  competition  for  business,  a  necessary  evil, 
may  yet  be  a  power  for  great  good.  We  rejoice  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
these  are  true  evangelists,  and  we  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  while  with  us, 
and  God  speed  when  you  depart  from  us.  We  welcome  you  all,  as  a  Con¬ 
vention,  to  a  city  with  100  Protestant  churches,  remarkable  for  their  Christian 
unity,  liberality  and  organized  charities. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  our  sister,  the  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  organized  in  1868,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  our  worthy  co-worker  and 
leader,  H.  Thane  Miller,  to  form  a  society  “  which  should  do  for  women  what 
the  Young  Men’s  Association  was  doing  for  men.” 

The  Boarding  House  on  Walnut  Street,  the  Retreat  upon  St.  Clair  Street, 
and  the  Home  for  aged  women,  on  Kennard  Street,  are  institutions  well  sus¬ 
tained  under  the  care  of  this  Women’s  Christian  Association. 

We  might  also  speak  of  our  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  League,  incor¬ 
porated  to  care  for  the  several  friendly  inns,  which  are  doing  a  noble  work. 
Also  the  Gospel  Temperance  work  at  the  Tabernacle,  our  Protestant,  Catholic 
and  Hebrew  orphan  asylums,  our  three  medical  colleges  and  three  hospitals, 
our  Industrial  Home,  and  Bethel  relief  work. 

We  trust  your  presence  among  us  will  stimulate  us  to  even  greater  deeds  of 
Christian  Jove  and  charity. 

The  unity  which  pervades  our  churches  of  evangelical  denominations  is 
highly  eucouraging.  We  are  ready  to  co-operate  in  every  good  work. 

Respecting  our  own  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  we  have  during  the 
past  few  months  been  preparing  for  more  aggressive  work  than  ever  before. 
The  interest  in  it  had  begun  to  lag.  The  question  was  raised  by  many  whether 
it  were  wise  to  maintain  it.  As  a  result  of  recent  effort,  we  have  now  a  new 
building  with  the  most  needful  appliances,  and  we  welcome  most  heartily  this. 
Convention,  in  hope  that  through  your  influence  upon  ourselves  and  the  fam¬ 
ilies  where  you  may  be  entertained,  the  true  mission  of  our  Association  may 
be  better  understood  by  us  and  all  our  people,  and  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
work  may  be  most  thoroughly  infused  into  all  onr  hearts,  and  that  thus  our 
Association  may  enter,  in  the  immediate  future,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
upon  a  most  successful  work  for  Christ  and  His  kingdom. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Meriam’s  address,  Rev.  Charles 
Terry  Collins,  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Cleveland,  wel¬ 
comed  the  delegates,  on  behalf  of  the  pastors  and  churches  of 
Cleveland,  as  follows: 

My  confidence  and  assurance  in  being  suddenly  called  upon  to  welcome  yon 
was  that  informality  would  seem  cordial  any  way.  I  bid  you  welcome  in  the 
comfortable  sense  that  back  of  me  the  one  hundred  evangelical  pastors  of 
churches  in  this  city  cordially  welcome  you  here,  and  look  forward  to  an  in¬ 
spiration  and  stimulus  in  all  tbeir  church  and  Christian  activity, 
f  We  are  glad  you  came  at  a  time  when  our  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  gives  so  many  evidences  of  having  been  newly  created,  to  pray  for  us; 
anu  we  hope  in  every  sign  you  see  there  of  effort  lately  expended,  you.  will 
grasp  the  spirit  that  is  back  of  this  Association  in  the  sympathies^of  our 
people,  and  know  with  what  spirit  this  people  bids  you  welcome-,  to  Cleve¬ 
land.  We  bid  you  welcome  not  as  your  hosts  merely,  who  expect  to  receive 
you  as  guests,  but  we  bid  you  welcome  as  hosts  who  hope  to  sit  at  your  feet 
in  this  convention,  and  in  its  meetings  to  gain  inspiration  and  some  hints 
in  reference  to  the  great  work  that  lies  before  us  as  churches  and  pastors. 

I  am  sure  if  there  are  any  pessimists  amongst  us,  persons  that  feel  as  though 
the  generation  of  the  true  is  dying  out,  if  they  could  stand  as  I  stand  this 
afternoon,  and  look  out  over  your  faces,  they  would  realize  what  comes  over 
my  heart  with  such  a  thrill  of  inspiration  every  now  and  then,  and  that  is,  the 
great  reserve  in  the  young  men  of  America  who  are  coming  on,  thank  God,  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  generations  gone  by.  I  never  touch,  as  pastor,  the  heart 
of  the  generation  beneath  me,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  beats  more  truly,  more 
with  electric  purpose,  than  the  generation  that  was  around  me  when  I  was 
young.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  getting  a  little  old,  but  I  hope  not.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Church  of  Christ  takes  a  step  in  advance  in  every  generation, 
and  I  am  willing,  as  I  step  a  little  up  from  the  generation  of  the  young  men, 
to  feel  that  the  generation  coming  is  better  than  my  own. 

I  have  looked  forward,  within  the  last  two  or  three  days,  to  this  convention 
as  doing  something  for  us  here  in  Cleveland.  I  have  been  called  very  often 
into  homes  where  I  have  looked  down  on  some  little  babes  in  which  life  was 
just  beginning  to  develop,  and  I  have  somewhat  similar  feelings  whenever  T 
am  called  into  a  convention,  and  watch  the  currents  of  its  life  when  they' 
are  just  beginning. 

When  we  bring  together  men  and  women  into  a  body  like  this  we  create 
something  that  has  almost  a  personality  about  it — yrou  know  how  it  is — some¬ 
times,  into  a  body  of  men  there  seems  to  come  a  demon — a  mob,  a  person  with 
a  will  and  a  power  to  act  of  its  own,  and  soxnetimes  into  a  large  concourse 
there  will  seem  to  come  a  spirit  too  vast  and  too  just  to  find  entrance  into  a 
single  heart — a  vast  body  will  become  the  incarnation  of  a  divine  and  beautiful 
spirit.  We  give  our  single  lives  to  God  in  worship,  but  God  asks  something 
besides  the  worship  of  individuals.  He  asks  us  to  give  Him  the  body  of  a 
congregation,  that  He  may  come  down  and  inhabit  it  with  His  spirit.  I  have 
often  thought  there  was  something  in  those  words  of  Christ  when  He  said, 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,”  as  though  two  and 
three  must  come  together  to  make  capacity  for  Christ  to  be  in  the  midst  to 
bless.  And  here  this  alteinoon  I  look  out  over  this  convention  with  the  prayer, 
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and  1  know  it  is  reiterated  by  every  other  pastor  of  this  city,  that  while  you 
are  here  in  the  city  there  may  be  the  body  incarnate  of  Cluist's  spirit  here  that 
shall  be  moving-  and  working,  and  thinking  and  feeling,  and  praising  and  pray¬ 
ing  in  our  midst,  that  a  great  blessing  may  come  down  upon  us  such  as  no  one 
of  us  in  individual  prayer  and  thought  could  ever  bring. 

Welcome,  then,  young  men  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
Welcome  to  this  city — a  welcome  on  the  part  of  all  the  pastors  and  all  the 
Christian  people  of  our  one  hundred  churches. 

After  the  singing  of 

"  Blest  be  the  Tie  that  Binds  our  Hearts  in  Christian  Love,” 
President  Wheat,  on  behalf  of  the  Convention,  responded  to 
the  addressess  of  welcome  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Merriam  suggested  the  embarrassment  Under  which  he  labored  in  not 
having  known  until  this  morning  that  a  duty  of  this  kind  was  expected  of  him. 
How  much  greater  my  embarrassment,  when  I  assure  you  I  did  not  dream  of 
such  a  thing  until  an  hour  or  so  ago,  and  then  under  circumstances  that  you 
Inay  readily  understand  we.e  calculated  to  quite  overcome  one. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  accept  what  has  been  said  by  you,  and  by  your  minister, 
in  all  the  depth  and  warmth  in  which  it  has  been  said.  We  knew  it  before 
you  said  it.  W  e  knew  it  in  the  warm  grasp  which  we  received  when  we 
stepped  from  the  cars  into  your  magnificent  Union  depot.  We  knew  it  when 
you  met  us  as  you  did  at  the  morning  breakfast  at  the  Railway  Branch.  We 
knew  it  when  you  met  us  at  our  organization  this  morning.  We  knew  it  when 
We  saw  you  had  opened  your  magnificient  temples  of  worship,  like  this  and 
the  one  we  occupied  this  morning  in  the  transaction  of  our  business. 

We  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  welcome  which  you  have  extended  to  us,  not  only 
in  word  but  in  deed.  We  come  praying  the  blessing  of  God  may  be  upon  you, 
and  remain  with  us.  Time  and  again  in  the  morning  meeting  the  expression 
was  used,  “  What  hath  God  wrought?”  How  shall  it  be  with  us,  brethren? 
If  this  spirit  prevails  during  the  three  or  four  days  to  come  of  our  association, 
may  it  not  be  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — such  manifestations  as  we  have 
seldom  enjoyed. 

A  little  more  than  twenty-three  years  ago,  a  young  man,  like  so  many 
who  have  gone  West,  I  left  my  home  in  the  Btate  of  New  York  to  seek  my 
fortune  in  the  Southwest.  In  the  providence  of  God  it  was  my  blessed  privi¬ 
lege  to  spend  a  Sabbath  day  en  route  between  New  York  and  Kentucky  in  this 
beautiful  city.  Permit  me  to  refer  to  that  blessed  day,  and  to  the  evidences  I 
had  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  this  people.  I  attended  service  in  several  churches, 
and  I  will  speak  of  one  service  in  particular  that  came  to  me  with  great  force 
and  power  this  day  as  my  good  brother  von  Schluembach  brought  forward 
that  venerable  pastor,  Dr.  Nast,  prominent  among  the  Germans  of  America. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  him  at  that  time,  and  I  rejoice  to  welcome  him 
here  to  day  deeply  interested  in  the  work  that  has  called  us  together. 

May  God’s  blessing  be  upon  you,  sir,  and  the  Association  which  you  repre¬ 
sent,  and  upon  the  hundred  churches,  upon  the  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  upon  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  upon  every  organization 
for  the  advancement  of  God’s  cause,  whether  it  be  to  help  the  intemperate  or 
to  lead  young  men  to  Christ — in  any  work  of  the  Master.  May  God  bless  you, 
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and  reward  you  a  thousandfold  for  this  precious  welcome  which  you  extend  to 
us  to-day,  and  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  which  we  represent. 

The  hymn 

“  Come  we  that  love  the  Lord,  and  let  our  joys  be  known,” 

was  then  sung. 

In  the  absence  of  Cephas  Brainerd,  Chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee,  James  Stokes,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  read  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

Ben].  C.  Wetmore,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  being  absent, 
his  report  was  read  by  the  President  of  the  Convention. 

These  Reports,  together  with  the  Reports  op  the 
various  Secretaries  of  the  Committee,  are  given  in  full 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  pamphlet. 

H.  Thane  Miller,  of  Cincinnati,  led  in  prayer. 

The  President  then  called  upon  John  S.  Maclean,  of  Hali¬ 
fax,  N.  S.,  President  of  the  Convention  in  1870,  to  make  some 
remarks. 

Mr.  Maclean  said  r 

Delightful  reminiscences  rush  ewer  my  mind,  my  dear  brethren,  as  I  once 
more  appear  here  in  this  Convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  for  some  years.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  leave  my  home,  but  have  been  very  anxious  always  to  do  so. 
This  time  I  have,  in  the  providence  of  God,  been  enabled  to  come  here,  over 
two  thousand  miles,  just  to  be  refreshed  myself,  because  I  needed  it  as  a  hard¬ 
working  business  man.  I  needed  to  get  nearer  the  Master,  to  get  more 
strength  for  the  temptations  of  life,  and  to  be  helped  in  the  work  in  which  my 
heart  is  bound  up,  and  which  I  trust  shall  be  my  love  as  long  as  I  live — the 
work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  I  have  been  twenty  odd 
years  connected  with  this  work,  and  all  that  time  more  and  more  have 
I  seen  the  benefit  of  it,  more  and  more  have  I  seen  the  finger  of 
God  in  it  from  day  to  day  j  and  more  and  more  am  I  convinced  every 
day  that  this  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  next  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  is  the  organization  to  bring  men  to  Jesus  and  to  the  right  Tvay  of  life, 
and  joy,  and  happiness,  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  and  eDjoying 
sweet  communion  with  many  dear  brethern  I  have  learned  to  love  in  the  past. 
May  our  meetings  all  be  harmonius,  and  may  we  go  away  bountifully  refreshed 
to  engage  again  in  the  work  given  us  by  the  Master. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  J.  P.  McFerrin  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

On  motion  of  S.  D.  Fuller,  of  Massachusetts,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  ministers  of  Cleveland  and  other  clergymen  present,  as 
well  as  all  members  of  tbe  Associations  not  regularly  accredited  as  delegates, 
and  the  members  of  the  press,  be  admitted  to  seats  as  corresponding  members 
of  the  Convention. 
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The  President  announced  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Business, 

J.  Howard  Seal,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  stating  that  the  balance  of  the  Com- 
mittee  would  be  appointed  Thursday. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  session,  the  delegates 
proceeded  to  the  parlors  of  the  church,  where  they  spent  some 
time  in  social  intercourse,  after  which  they  were  invited  to  par¬ 
take  of  a  collation  served  by  the  ladies. 


EVENING-  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  May  25th. 

The  Convention  assembled  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
at  7.30  P.  M.  President  Wheat  in  the  chair.  After  an  anthem 
by  the  choir,  H.  F.  Williams,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  read  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  and  L.  W.  Munhall,  of  Indianapolis,  led  in  prayer. 
The  President  then  introduced  the  Rev.  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  studies  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
'Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  spoke  as  follows  on 

The  Advantage  of  the  Study  of  the  Bible  by  Books, 

with  Illustrations. 

Mr.  President  and  Christian  Friends :  The  main  support  of  all  individual 
Christian  life,  the  main  spring  of  all  high  Christian  work,  must  be  the  truth  of 
God.  Truth  is  the  life  blood  of  piety.  Truth  is  always  more  potent  and 
more  precious  when  we  draw  it  ourselves  out  of  the  Bible.  I  rode  out  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  with  a  kind  friend  among  the  glories  of  the  famous  avenue  of 
Cleveland,  and  then  away  into  the  beautiful  country  region  which  they  hope 
is  to  be  Cleveland  Park  some  day,  until  we  passed  presently  a  little  fountain 
where  the  water,  coming  fresh  and  sweet  and  bright,  was  bursting  from  the 
hillside. 

The  water  we  drink  in  the  houses  here  from  the  lake  is  delightful,  but  there 
it  was  a  fountain.  There  is  nothing  like  drinking  water  out  of  a  fountain. 
And  I  remember  what  my  Lord  Bacon  has  said  :  “  Truth  from  any  other  source 
is  like  water  from  a  cistern  ;  but  truth  drawn  out  of  the  Bible,  is  like  drinking 
water  from  a  fountain  immediately  where  it  springeth.”  Ah,  this  Christian 
work  we  have  to-day  in  the  world,  will  be  wise  and  strong  and  mighty  just  in 
proportion,  other  things  being  equal,  as  it  is  directed  and  controlled  and  in¬ 
spired  by  what  we  draw  ourselves  out  of  the  Word  of  God!  I  have  come  to 
speak  to  people  wrho  want  to  study  the  Bible,  who  do  study  the  Bible,  who 
love  the  Bible,  and  would  feign  love  it  more  and  know  it  better.  I  am  not  to 
speak  to  biblical  scholars,  though  such  are  present,  no  doubt  ;  I  am  not  to 
speak  to  persons  of  great  leisure,  who  can  spend  hours  every  day  over  their 
Bible  ;  but  to  busy  workers,  most  of  them,  busy  with  the  ordinary  pur¬ 
suits  of  human  life,  in  their  homes  or  their  places  of  business,  and  all  of  them 
busy,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  varied  work  of  Christian  people  in  the  world,  and 
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they  wish  to  know  how  busy  people,  often  interrupted  in  their  daily  read- 
ing  of  the  Bible,  and  often  limited  for  time,  can  make  the  most  of  this  daily 
reading.  Therefore,  they  will  he  willing,  perhaps,  to  listen. 

I  am  to  undertake  by  request,  to  set  forth  one  of  the  many  ways  of  reading 
the  Bible,  which  I  think  may  have  special  advantages,  which  is  often  too 
much  neglected,  and  which  may  contribute  to  give  us  intellectual  interest 
in  the  Bible,  and  to  make  its  study  spiritually  profitable.  I  want  your 
kind  aid  in  doing  this,  my  friends.  I  am  going  to  speak  of  an  intensely  prac¬ 
tical  matter  in  as  thoroughly  practical  a  manner  as  I  know  how,  and  when 
1  am  done,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  if  one  and  another  of  you  will  ask  me 
questions  about  the  subject,  or  about  anything  that  has  been  said.  I  rather 
like  to  answer  questions  under  such  circumstances  ;  and  a  man  who  has  been  a 
teacher  all  his  life,  has,  no  doubt,  learned  himself  in  many  cases,  to  give  to 
questions  the  short,  simple,  if  not  sufficient  answer,  f*'  I  don't  know.”  Please 
bear  that  in  mind,  and  have  your  questions  ready  if  you  would  like  to  ask 
them  when  I  am  done. 

The  Bible  is  one  book  ;  but  the  Bible  is  many  books.  It  is  rather  an  inter¬ 
esting  subject  of  reflection  to  look  back  upon  the  process  by  which  men  ceased 
calling  it  books  and  began  to  think  of  it  as  a  book.  You  know  that  the  Greek 
name  for  Bible,  Ta  Hagia  Biblia,  means  the  sacred  books  ;  and  when  they 
borrowed  the  Greek  wrord  into  the  Latin  Biblia  Sacra ,  it  was  still  plural — the 
Sacred  Books.  How  has  that  Biblia  come  to  be  a  singular  word  in  our  language? 
When  the  various  writings  of  inspired  men  liai  all  been  completed  and  began 
to  be  thought  of  as  one  collection,  complete  in  itself,  and  when  men  began  to 
know  that  singular  and  beautiful  harmony  which  pervades  so  wonderfully  all 
this  great  collection  of  books,  written  by  so  many  men,  through  so  many  long 
centuries,  so  that  they  saw  that  it  was  not  only  a  complete  collection  of  books, 
but  that  they  were  all  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  then  the  idea 
grew  upon  the  Christian  mind  that  this  was  really  one  book,  and  a  very  noble 
thought  that  is  to  be  cherished  and  made  plain  to  each  successive  generation — 
the  internal  harmony  of  all  these  various  writings  of  inspired  men. 

But  then  we  must  not  forget  that,  after  all,  it  is  many  books.  They  were 
written  separately  ;  they  were  most  of  them  published  separately  ;  they  were 
originally  read  separately  from  each  other;  they  had  a  separate  character,  a 
substantially  separate  meaning  and  value,  a  practical  influence  over  those  who 
read  them,  and  they  ought  to  be  read  as  separate  books. 

Then  each  one  of  them  must  be  read  as  a  whole  if  we  would  understand 
them  well.  You  cannot  understand  any  book  if  you  read  it  only  by  frag¬ 
ments — I  mean  the  first  time  you  read  it.  A  cultivated  gentleman  of  this  city 
remarked  at  dinner  to-day  that  he  was  reading  for  the  third  time  that  beautiful 
book  of  piety,  The  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,” — reading  it  for  the  third  time 
fifteen  minutes  of  every  day,* he  said.  That  is  very  well  when  he  is  readiug 
it  for  the  third  time  ;  but  if  he  had  read  it'  fifteen  minutes^  of  every  day  the 
first  time,  he  could  not  have  entered  so  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the  book. 
The  celebrated  John  Locke  has  a  saying  on  this  subject  in  the  preface  to  his 
commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  He  said  that  he  had  found  from  his 
experience  that  in  order  to  understand  one  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  it  will 
not  do  to  take  it  in  fragments.  Why,  suppose  (the  philsopher  goes  on)  that  a 
man  has  received  a  letter  from  an  absent  friend,  whom  he  loves  very  much — 
a  letter  full  of  valuable  instruction  to  him,  and  that  he  reads  a  page  to-day 
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and  then  lays  it  down  j  the  next  day  he  takes  another  page  and  begins  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  page,  and  does  not  notice  much  what  was  at  the  end 
of  the  first  and  reads  the  second  page  ;  the  third  day  he  begins  at  the  top  of 
the  third  page  and  reads  that.  How  much  Will  he  know  about  the  letter 
when'  he  is  done.  He  tells  you,  perhaps,  “  I  have  been  reading  a  letter  from 
So-and-so— ^a  letter  full  of  valuable  instruction,”  and  you  ask  him  what  it 
is  about ;  he  does  not  quite  know  what  it  is  about,  and  no  wonder,  with  such  a 
process  of  reading.  “  You  must  take  the  Epistles/’  says  Locke,  “  as  you  would 
take  any  other  letter.  You  must  take  them  each  as  a  whole,  and  sit  down 
and  read  each  from  beginning  to  end,  and  see  what  it  is  about.  And 
then,  if  it  is  very  valuable,  you  will  take  it  afterwards  in  parts,  not  necessarily 
in  pages,  but  in  parts  according  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  you  will 
see  what  it  says  about  this  subject  and  what  it  says  about  that  subject,  etc/’ 
That  seems  to  be  very  plain  common  sense,  and  yet  what  a  pity  that  the  idea 
has  not  struck  more  widely  into  the  minds  of  the  Christian  world. 

Will  you  pardon  a  little  personal  reminiscence  ?  I  think  that  those  who 
grow  old  ought  to  take  occasion  to  bear  their  humble  personal  testimony  to 
the  way  in  which  good  is  sometimes  done  for  and  through  young  men.  It  is  a 
long  time  ago  now — I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  how  long  ago — that  I  was  a 
college  student  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  One  day,  coming  home  from  a 
lecture,  Dr.  McGuffey,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  who  used  to  be  well 
known  in  Ohio,  speaking  to  a  student  as  one  who  he  knew  was  contemplating 
the  ministry,  began  to  talk  about  reading  the  Bible,  and  he  said,  1  want  you 
to  get  Horne’s  Introduction,  and  hunt  up  a  paragraph  quoted  there  from  John 
Locke  about  the  importance  of  reading  the  Bible,  a  Book  at  a  time, 'taking  each 
Book  as  a  whole.  Now,  be  sure  to  get  it,  and  read  it.”  The  young  man  gotit> 
and  read  it,  and  the  thought  went  into  his  heart  of  reading  the  Bible  in  that 
way,  and  took  hold  upon  him,  and  in  order  to  show  the  impression  that  was  made, 
he  must  mention  that  on®  result  was  that  a  few  years  later,  by  a  series 
of  Sunday  night  sermons  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  before 
Conybeare  and  Howson  were  heard  of  in  the  world,  treating  each  epistle  as  a 
Whole,  in  the  place  where  it  occurred  in  the  history,  he  crowded  the  aisles  and 
crowded  the  doors  of  the  church  and  built  a  new  church  ;  and  a  few  years  later 
still,  another  result  was  that  the  young  man  was  drawn  very  reluctantly  from 
the  pastorate  he  loved  and  will  always  love  better  than  anything  else  in  this 
world,  to  be  a  teacher  of  others  in  this  same  work  ;  and  the  man  cannot  tell  to* 
day,  as  he  looks  back,  how  much  of  the  direction  his  life  has  taken  is  due  to 
the  recommendation  the  professor  gave  to  his  student,  as  they  walked  home 
from  the  lecture. 

Oh,  ye  people  that  have  to  do  with  the  world’s  young  men,  you  never  know 
what  some  little  word  you  speak  is  gding  to  do  in  shaping  the  whole  character 
and  controlling  the  whole  life  of  the  man  who  walks  by  your  side  ! 

But  I  wish  not  to  argue  this  matter,  but  to  offer  some  practical  illustrations 
of  it.  Let  us  just  take  up  together,  now,  some  books  of  the  Bible,  and  by  your 
very  kind  permission,  I  will  address  myself  to  the  average  reader,  the  person 
of  average  intelligence.  Of  course,  I  know  extremely  Well  that  the  present 
audience  is  composed  of  persons  far  above  the  average.  But,  still,  what  I  have 
to  say  is  to  persons  of  average  intelligence,  and  those  who  are  more  intelligent 
than  that  will  find  it  all  the  easier  to  do  what  I  am  proposing. 

Take,  now,  the  First  Book  of  Samuel.  You  want  to  read  that  book  through 
at  a  sitting.  Hovtf  long  will  it  take  you  ?  Forty-five  or  fifty  minutes.  Read 
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it  as  you  would  read  a  Sunday-school  book  that  one  of  your  children  brought 
home  from  Sunday-school,  right  straight  through  before  you  rise.  Say  to  your¬ 
self,  “  What  is  this  book  about  ?”  You  find  it  is  about  Samuel,  and  presently  it 
passes  on  to  tell  about  Saul.  Samuel  continues  to  be  his  contemporary.  After 
awhile  young  David  comes  into  the  history,  and  it  goes  on  so  till  Samuel 
passes  away  and  you  reach  the  death  of  Saul  with  the  end  of  the  book.  So 
that  book  has  treated  about  Samuel,  Saul  and  David,  and  you  have  got  some 
idea  of  the  general  history  of  each  of  these  persons,  up  to  the  death  of  Saul, 
and  the  time  when  you  know  that  David  succeeded  him.  Then  you  go  to  read¬ 
ing  it  again,  the  next  day  we  will  suppose,  for  you  are  a  busy  person.  You 
take  the  book  the  next  day,  begin  at  the  beginning  and  say,  “  Well  now,  the 
first  part  of  this  book  is  about  Samuel.  Let  me  look  over  it  here,  and  see  into 
what  portions  of  Samuel’s  life  it  divides  itself.”  You  see  pretty  soon  that  you 
have  first  an  account  of  Samuel’s  birth  and  childhood  ;  secondly,  you  have  an 
account  of  Samuel’s  active  life  aS  ruler  of  Israel  ;  and  then,  thirdly,  you  have 
an  account  of  Samuel’s  old  age  when  he  had  anointed  Saul  as  King  of  Israel 
and  lived  on  as  Saul’s  prophet,  and  finally  came  in  contact  with  the  youth  of 
David.  Those  are  the  three  periods  of  Samuel’s  history  presented — his  youth^ 
his  active  life  as  ruler,  and  his  old  age  as  a  prophet.  You  take  up  the  account  of 
his  youth,  and  you  purpose  to  read  as  much  as  you  can  of  that  for  this  first 
reading.  Now  the  best  way  would  be  to  read  the  book  three  times,  if  you  are 
patient  enough.  I  know  this  is  a  terribly  impatient  age,  and  I  am  afraid 
you  will  not  do  that.  I  am  afraid  you  will  wish  to  make  only  two  readings 
of  the  book,  and  we  will  suppose  that  you  adopt  that  course,  although  the 
other  is  better.  While  you  are  reading  this  life  of  Samuel,  then,  in  its  several 
portions,  you  will  be  studying  Samuel’s  character  as  a  prophet,  a  ruler,  and  a 
good  man.  You  will  be  paying  some  attention  to  Samuel’s  mission  and  office  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  ;  for  he  occupies  a  very  unique 
and  interesting  position.  You  will  at  the  same  time  be  attending,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  without  bothering  yourself  much  about  chapters,  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  lessons  which  are  presented  to  you.  “  What  is  there  here  for  me  to  imi¬ 
tate?  What  is  there  here  for  me  to  learn?*  What  is  there  in  this  trait  of 
Samuel’s  character,  what  in  this  experience  of  Samuel’s  life,  that  I  ought 
especially  to  lay  to  heart?”  You  are  now  getting  the  lessons  out  of  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  life,  but  with  a  reference  to  the  other  portion,  taking  it  all  as  a 
whole  ;  and  so  when  you  have  completed  the  life  of  Samuel  in  that  way,  you 
pass  to  the  life  of  Saul.  You  find  you  have  Saul’s  early  years  and  Saul’s  later 
history  as  a  division  into  two  parts,  and  you  take  them  up  and  treat  them.  Per¬ 
haps  you  mark  down  on  a  bit  of  paper  with  a  pencil,  or  you  mark  down  on 
the  fly  leaf  of  your  Bible  itself,  the  divisions  in  this  way.  Then  you  take  one 
after  another  and  study  them.  And  so  with  the  history  of  David  as  it  comes  in; 
the  struggles  of  David’s  early  years;  then  passing  as  you  would  have  to  do  into 
the  other  book,  Second  Samuel,  the  history  of  David’s  prosperity  in  middle 
life,  and  finally,  the  history  of  his  sore  adversities  in  his  later  years,  and  you 
will  see  how  the  struggles  of  his  early  years  prepared  him  for  his  day  of  pros¬ 
perity,  and  how  the  sins  of  his  day  of  prosperity  brought  on  his  adversity  and 
bitter  sorrow,  and  you  begin  to  take  David’s  life  as  a  whole,  and  see  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  different  parts  of  it.  See  how  the  different  traits  of  character, 
good  and  evil,  come  out  one  after  another,  and  apply  each,  one  after  the  other, 
to  yourself.  Now,  I  suppose  that  that  would  be  a  much  wiser  way  of  reading 
the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  than  just  to  read  one  or  two  chapters  to  day,  and 
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the  next  day  begin  to  read  at  the  next  chapter,  and  not  stop  to  see  what  there  is 
in  the  former,  which  is  the  way  (present  company  of  course  excepted!)  a  great 
many  people  read  their  Bible. 

But  let  us  turn  to  another  kind  of  book.  Take  one  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
You  will  find  that  the  books  of  the  Bible  must  be  treated,  for  our  purpose,  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  according  to  their  peculiar  character.  Take,  now,  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  We  will  suppose  that  you  sit  down  and  read 
it  straight  through,  and  just  let  the  chapters  go.  What  are  the  chapters? 
and  who  was  the  chapter-maker  ?  Not  the  inspired  writer,  as  everybody  knows. 
Chapters  and  verses  are  convenient  enough,  provided  we  use  them  as  servants 
and  do  not  allow  them  to  be  masters.  You  read  it  straight  through  and 
see  what  it  is  all  about,  and  you  will  find  as  you  read  that  Epistle  that  it 
treats  of  a  number  of  entirely  distinct  subjects.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other  so  far  as  you  can  see.  You  take  your  pencil  and  mark  them 
down  as  you  go  along.  You  find  there  are  four  chapters — for  the  chap¬ 
ter  maker  made  but  one  mistake  in  that  Epistle,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal 
to  his  credit ;  more  than  can  be  said  in  other  places — there  are  four  chapters 
which  treat  of  the  divisions  among  the  Corinthians,  and  the  fact  that  they  made 
these  divisions  with  reference  to  the  several  preachers,  and  this  leads  Paul  to 
speak  of  his  own  way  of  preaching.  He  would  not  accommodate  himself  to 
their  mode  of  preaching,  a  lesson  which  preachers  sometimes  have  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  this  cranky  world.  Then  you  find  two  chapters  in  which  he  speaks  of 
special  evils  that  existed  among  them — evils  of  licentiousness,  and  evils  of 
getting  their  personal  difficulties  settled  by  heathen  judges,  instead  of  gettiug 
them  settled  by  their  own  brethren  for  the  honor  of  Christianity.  He  said, 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  ought  not  to  have  personal  difficulties  to  settle, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  if  they  had  them  they  ought  to  get  them  settled  by  their 
own  brethren  and  not  go  to  the  heathen  for  it.  Then  you  find  the  seventh 
chapter  treats  of  questions  pertaining  to  marriage,  about  which  they  had 
written  inquiring  of  the  Apostle.  Then  you  go  on  and  you  will  see  that 
chapters  eight,  nine  and  ten  talk  about  the  question  of  eating  meat  which 
had  been  offered  to  idols.  That  was  a  grave  practical  question  among 
them,  far  graver  than  many  questions  that  we  dispute  about  now-a-days, 
though  to  us  it  is  dead  and  gone,  just  as  many  of  our  questions  of  dispute 
will  be  dead  and  gone  in  the  coming  centuries,  and  men  will  wonder  what  in 
the  world  made  those  good  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  spend  so  much 
time  over  matters  that  will  seem  to  them  of  no  consequence  whatever.  Those 
chapters  treat  of  the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  in  connection  with 
that  the  Apostle  indicates  the  right  course  by  the  course  that  he  pursued.  By 
the  way,  let  me  mention  what  his  argument  is  there.  It  is  familiar  to  most 
of  you.  He  says  :  “  Now  grant  that  this  meat  offered  to  idols  is  not  different 

from  any  other  meat.  The  idols  are  nothing,  and  the  meat  is  just  the  same  as 
it  was  before  it  was  laid  on  the  altar.  Yet  if  your  weak  brother  cannot  get 
over  the  old  idolatrous  associations,  cannot  eat  it  without  a  revival  of  the  old 
reverence  for  the  idol,  and  without  its  carrying  him  back  to  sin,  oh  !  had  you 
not  better  let  it  alone,  even  if  it  is  innocent  for  you,  for  the  sake  of  your 
brother?  ’’  And  I  think,  sometimes,  Oh  !  that  we  could  content  ourselves  with 
that  principle  in  regard  to  some  practical  questions  of  to-day — that  argument 
which  our  fathers  used  about  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  for  instance  ; 
grant  that  it  may  be  innocent  for  you,  yet  if  it  leads  your  brother  into  sin, 
cannot  you  let  it  alone  for  your  brother’s  sake  ?  “  Then  besides,”  the  Apostle 
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before  vou  know  it,  it  may  get  you  into  trouble  too.”  That  is  what  1  should 
call  “  A  calm  view  of  Temperance.”  But  this  by  the  way. 

Then,  to  proceed  with  the  Epistle,  you  find  that  chapters  11  to  14  treat  of 
abuses  that  had  arisen  at  Corinth  in  connection  with  their  public  worship. 
A  variety  of  abuses  are  mentioned.  Most  of  them  refer  to  the  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  of  their  public  worship,  when  ever  so  many  of  them  would  want  to  speak 
at  once,  and  they  would  not  sit  down  as  gracefully  as  I  saw  gentlemen  this 
afternoon  in  the  social  meeting.  They  would  go  on  talking  together,  and  were 
not  williug  to  give  up  to  each  other.  Some  of  them  were  proud  that  they  had 
special  gifts  and  others  jealous  because  they  did  not  have  the  like,  and  the 
Apostle  tells  them  that  all  this  must  be  managed  in  decency  and  in  order,  and 
that  Christian  love  is  a  far  brighter,  sweeter,  nobler  thing  than  all  the  special 
gifts. 

Just  here  please  let  the  chapters  alone,  for  what  you  call  the  13th  chapter  of 
I  Corinthians,  comes  right  in  as  a  part  of  his  teaching  about  this  matter  of  the 
displaying  of  gifts,  the  ambition,  the  jealousy,  etc.,  and  you  have  no  business 
reading  the  first  portion  of  that  chapter  without  noticing  how  it  links  on 
with  what  precedes  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  without  noticing 
how  the  end  of  it  is  connected  with  the  chapter  that  follows.  It  blazes  like  a 
diamond  on  the  bosom  of  scripture,  but  then  it  fastens  scripture  together. 

The  15th  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  treats  of  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
16th  contains  some  practical  information,  etc. 

Now  you  have  half  a  dozen  entirely  distinct  subjects  there.  You  have  ob¬ 
served  that,  and  you  have  marked  it  down.  Then  you  take  the  subjects  up, 
one  at  a  time,  and  study  them.  Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  dissensions 
and  divisions.  What  was  it  all  about?  About  the  preachers.  They  were 
quarreling  about  which  preachers  they  liked  best,  and  that  leads  the  Apostle  to 
speak  of  his  own  method  of  preaching.  You  thus  have  entirely  distinct  topics 
which  you  can  study  one  after  another;  but  that  will  not  often  be  the  case. 

You  will  find  some  other  epistles,  in  which  you  can  not  make  that  sort  of  ab¬ 
solute  division — this  topic,  and  then  another  topic,  and  then  a  third  topic — but 
the  writer  goes  from  one  thing  to  another  sometimes,  and  comes  back  to  the 
first  subject;  but  in  a  good  many  of  those  cases,  you  can  find  that  there  is 
some  one  thought  that  is  the  key-note  to  the  whole.  Take  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  for  example.  It  is  quite  short  ;  you  can  read  it  all  through  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  You  ask  yourself.  What  is  this  all  about?  What  is 
the  main  idea  here  ?  for  you  perceive  that  you  have  not  here  several  topics,  as 
in  First  Corinthians,  The  main  idea,  however,  is  Christian  joy.  “  Rejoice 
in  the  Lord.”  Wonderful  idea,  when  vou  remember  that  the  man  who  wrote 
the  letter  was  a  prisoner  chained,  his  life  subject  to  .the  caprice  of  the  most 
terrific  tyrant  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  he  was  writing  to  a  church  poor 
and  persecuted,  which  had  sore  trials  awaiting  it  in  the  future.  Tet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  Paul  writes  to  his  persecuted  brethren,  and  the  key-note  of 
what  he  says  is,  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord.”  It  is  true  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Epistle,  he  apologizes  for  saying  it  so  often.  He  says,  “  To  write  the  same 
things  to  me  indeed  is  not  grievous.”  He  thought  it  might  be  grievous  to 
them.  Before  he  gets  through  with  it  he  says  it  two  or  three  times  more, 
and  at  the  end  he  breaks  forth,  “  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say, 
Rejoice!”  Our  beloved  brother  Paul,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  was 
yet  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  as  our  Saviour  Himself  showed 
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humauness,  none  the  less  genuine  because  so  blended  with  the  Divine  nature, 
in  the  unity  of  His  one  person,  and  that  humanness  of  his  doth  sweetly  draw 
us  toward  the  Divine  ;  so  it  is  with  the  humanness  of  the  sacred  writings  too, 
and  we  may  feel  the  touch  of  human  thinking,  and  the  glow  of  human  feeling, 
and  not  lose  at  all  our  reverence  for  the  Divinity  that  is  in  it  all. 

I  might  take  many  other  examples  of  this  sort.  What  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ?  It  is  the  unity  of  Christians, 
The  dispute  of  many  years  whether  the  Gentiles  should  become  Jews  is 
not  ended,  but  the  Apostle  is  triumphant,  and  the  thought  he  now  urges 
is  that  the  Christians  are  one,  Jew  or  Gentile — that  was  the  widest  idea  that 
ever  existed  among  Christians  in  this  world.  None  of  our  divisions  of  sect,  of 
country  or  of  race  is  half  so  hard  to  overcome  as  was  that  question  of  the 
junction  of  Jewish  Christian  and  Gentile  Christian,  and  the  Apostle’s  great 
thought  in  that  Epistle,  is  that  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  was  intended  apparently  to  be  sent  around  as  a  sort  of  circular 
letter  to  many  churches,  but  that  is  the  key-note.  I  do  not  say  that  every¬ 
thing  in  Ephesians  is  about  unity  directly  and  immediately,  and  if  you  get 
hold  of  that  idea,  the  denger  is  that  you  will  carry  it  too  far,  and  will  find 
it  in  many  places  where  it  is  not.  At  least,  if  you  do  not,  brethren  of  the 
laity,  you  will  be  wiser  than  brethren  of  the  ministry  often  are. 

But  you  will  find  another  kind  of  books.  We  are  supposing  you  are  exam¬ 
ining  for  yourself.  Of  course,  it  will  be  very  convenient  if  you  get  some  of 
the  works  which  give  analyses  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  tell  the  topics 
they  treat  of.  That  is  helpful,  especially  helpful  in  enabling  one  at  the  out¬ 
set  to  see  how  to  take  hold  of  the  matter.  But,  oh,  it  is  so  much  better  to 
have  a  little  rude  analysis  you  have  made  yourself;  because  that  treats  of 
the  thing  the  way  it  looks  to  your  mind,  and  you  are  able  with  that,  though  it 
may  not  be  half  so  good  as  one  you  may  find  in  the  work  of  another,  to  get 
more  of  the  sacred  thought  which  this  book  suggests  to  your  own  mind. 
Many  of  these  books  you  will  find,  I  say,  in  tv  hick  you  cannot  find  one  key¬ 
note,  and  you  can  not  find  the  division  into  separate  topics,  but  you  will  find 
one  subject  that  pervades  the  whole  and  gives  unity  to  it  in  another  way. 

Let  us  take  the  great  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Some  people  think  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Romans  is  tremendously  hard  to  understand.  I  remember  a  time 
when  I  found  it  right  hard  to  believe.  I  used  to  say  that  certain  portions  of 
it  were  the  most  difficult  writing  I  knew  of  in  any  language — that  is  the  way 
young  fellows  talk  you  know,  and  sometimes  old  fellows  have  not  gotten  over 
it.  I  used  to  say  that  certain  portions  of  it  were  surpassingly  obscure.  And 
why  ?  It  seems  to  me  now — and  I  mention  it  because  the  thought  may  be 
worth  considering — that  there  never  would  have  been  any  great  difficulty  in 
seeing  what  the  Apostle  meant  to  say,  if  I  had  only  been  willing  to  let  him 
alone  and  let  him  say  what  he  wanted  to  say.  But  I  had  my  own  notions  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  said  on  that  subject,  and  what  ought  not  to  be  said,  and 
you  see  the  plainer  it  was  in  saying  what  he  wanted  and  what  I  did  not  want, 
the  harder  I  found  it  to  make  it  mean  something  else. 

If  you  take  up  the  great  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  you  find  at  once  as  you  read 
it  rapidly  through,  that  it  breaks  into  two  parts.  Eleven  chapters  contain 
doctrinal  arguments  and  instruction,  and  then  five  chapters  treat  of  practical 
matters  only  slightly  connected  with  the  doctrinal  matters.  These  first  eleven 
doctrinal  chapters  treat  of  justification  by  faith,  and  the  first  three  of  them 
give  the  whole  substance  of  this  doctrine.  They  show  that  the  Gospel  reveals 
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the  righteousness  of  God,  wliich  is  by  faith,  and  then  they  show  why  mijn 
need  justification  by  faith — because  they  cannot  find  justification  in  any  other 
way — their  works  will  condemn  them,  and  if  they  find  it  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
faith.  This  takes  up  the  first  and  second  chapters  and  a  part  of  the  third, 
and  then  the  remainder  of  the  third  chapter  tells  about  this  provision  which 
God  has  made,  for  justification  by  faith,  and  how  beautifully  this  provision 
works  to  take  all  the  pride  out  of  repentant  souls  and  humble  them  into  tak¬ 
ing  the  great  salvation  that  God  gives.  The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  only 
give  further  illustration  of  j  ustification  by  faith.  They  say  that  Abraham 
himself  was  really  justified  by  faith  (one  whole  chapter  is  given  to  this),  and 
that  this  matter  of  our  being  j  ustified  through  the  effect  of  Christ’s  work  of 
salvation,  is  only  paralleled  by  the  effect  of  Adam’s  sin  upon  his  posterity. 
This  takes  a  great  part  of  the  fifth  chapter.  These  are  mere  illustrations,  you 
see,  from  the  case  of  Abraham  and  from  the  effect  of  Adam’s  sin,  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  idea  o.f  our  being  justified  through  faith  in  the  Saviour.  Then 
you  come  to  chapter  6,  7  and  8.  You  find  that  they  treat  of  justification  by 
faith  from  another  point  of  view,  viz.:  In  its  bearings  on  the  work  of  making 
men  holy,  i.  e.,  of  sanctification.  Then  the  next  three  chapters  are  on  the 
privileges  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  So  you  see  that  the  Epistle  divides  into 
different  departments  of  the  one  topic,  and  after  you  have  read  it 'through 
several  times,  and  tried  to  find  out  the  line  of  thought  in  it,  and  been  willing 
to  let  the  Apostle  mean  what  he  wants  to  mean,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  subjects  considered  are  not  so  very  difficult.  Of 
course  there  are  questions  we  can  ask  about  them  at  once  that  nobody  can 
auswer,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  what'is  taught  us. 
s  Take  another  kind  of  book:  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  There  you  find 
there  is  a  line  of  argument,  and  one  setjof  practical  applications  that  runs 
through  the  whole  letter.  So  that  there  are^not  half  a  dozen  sentences  in 
the  Epistle  which  you  can  properly  understand^  without  reference  to  the 
entire  thought  of  it  as  a  whole.  YouJ  must  have  that  before  your 
mind  all  the  time.  Now  what  is  the  practical  object  of  that  Epistle  ? 
Well,  after  trying  persecution  upon  the  Hebrew  Christians,  they  tried 
argument,  and  persuasion  ;  they  used  cunningly  devised  reason¬ 
ing  against  Christianity.  You  can  see  it  yourself,  if  you  look  at  the 
Epistle  and  thiuk  about  it.  They  said,  “Well  now  we  used  to  think 
that  your  Christianity  was  only  one  form  of  Judaism,  but  since  you  seem  to 
have  got  the  idea  of  cutting  loose  from  Judaism  and  setting  up  your  Chr's- 
tianity  as  a  religion  by  itself,  why,  don’t  you  see  that  it  is  no  religion,  that  it 
is  entirely  inferior  to  the  religion  of  our  fathers?  You  had  better  give  it  up, 
and  come  back  and  be  Jews  and  nothing  but  Jews.  Why,”  they  said,  “  the 
religion  of  our  lathers  was  given  through  the  holy  angels  at  Mount  S  nai. 
Are  you  going  to  turn  away  from  it?  The  religion  of  our  fathers  was  given 
through  the  great  and  revered  Moses.  Are  you  going  to  aband  .n  Moses? 
The  religion  of  our  fathers  is  a  religion,  with  its  splendid  temple,  its  smoking 
altars,  its  sacrifices,  its  incense,  its  robed  priesthood,  its  splendid  ritual.  The 
religion  of  our  fathers  is  a  religion  indeed  !  And  what  is  your  Christianity,  if 
it  is  to  set  up  for  itself?  Hadn’t  you  better  abandon  Christianity  ?  ”  And  the 
sacred  writer  said,  “Nay!  I  will  take  their  own  arguments,  and  turn  them 
all  against  them.”  He  says,  “the  religion  of  our  fathers  was  given  through 
t  ie  angels  at  Mount  Sinai,  but  Christianity  was  givm  through  the  Son  of  God, 
an  1  as  the  Son  of  G  >d  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  incomparably  su- 
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perior  to  the  angels,  so  is  Christianity  superior  to  Judaism.  The  religion  of 
our  fathers  was  given  through  the  great  and  revered  Moses,  but  Moses  was 
only,  as  it  is  said  in  Deuteronomy,  a  faithful  servant  in  all  the  house,  and  the 
founder  of  Christianity  is  above  him  as  the  son  of  the  household  is  above  the 
servant.  The  religion  of  our  fathers  has  its  outward  forms  of  worship,  but 
they  are  only  the  pictures  of  the  realities  in  the  glorious  world  beyond  the 
clouds  through  which  our  great  High  Priest  passed,  like  the  Jewish  high  priest 
through  the  vail  of  the  temple,  where  lies  the  true  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  other 
world.  And  thither  He  has  gone  bearing  not  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  but 
His  own  precious  blood,  offered  not  every  year,  but  once  for  all,  and  all  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  there  He  stands  not  for  a  little  time  while  they  wait  without  till  He 
appears  again,  but  there  He  ever  liveth  interceding  for  them  that  come  to  God 
through  Him,  and  so  is  ablp  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost/'  Don’t  you  see 
that  He  takes  every  one  of  their  own  arguments  and  turns  them  right  against 
them  to  show  the  superiority  of  Christianity?  And  the  practical  bearing 
of  it,  all  the  time,  is,  “  Therefore  don’t  abandon  Christianity  and  go  back  to  be  a 
mere  Jew  ;  don’t  give  up  your  faith  in  Christianity  ;  see  the  evils  of  unbelief 
and  apostasy.”  As  I  said,  there  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  the  whole  Epistle,  the 
full  purport  of  which  can  be  understood  unless  you  bear  in  mind  its  relation 
to  this  lme  of  argument. 

Pardon  me  one  other  illustration  in  that  direction.  I  think  in  practical  ex¬ 
perience  one  of  the  hardest  books  in  the  Bible  to  treat  as  a  whole,  is  the  book  of 
Job.  Yet  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  general  outline  of  the 
book  if  you  address  yourself  to  that  task,  provided  you  will  not  allow  tl:e 
beautiful  poetic  phraseology  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  the  line  of  thought. 
You  see  that  in  the  first  place  you  have  the  prosperity  of  Job  described,  and 
then  the  sore  trials  that  were  allowed  to  come  upon  him.  How  sore  they 
were,  and  how  he  stood  all  the  trials!  Then  you  have  his  friends  coming  to 
him  and  treating  him  better  than  people  among  us  sometimes  treat  their 
friends  who  are  in  affliction.  For  they  go  and  talk  them  half  to  death,  and 
Job’s  friends  sat,  how  many  days  and  nights  was  it  —  before  they  even  spoke  a 
word?  and  then  they  go  to  talking  about  him.  And  the  theme  of  their  talk 
is  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  of  sorrowful  human  thought  in  all  the 
ages  of  the  world.  What  is  the  meaning  of  sore  afflictions  when  God 
lets  them  come  upon  men?  It  is  a  question  that  has  not  been  answered 
yet — one  of  the  questions  the  full  answer  to  which,  if  it  ever  enters 
into  finite  minds,  must  be  reserved  for  the  better  light  of  the  better  world. 
But  how  much  light  is  given  upon  it  in  that  book  ?  You  will  see  that  these 
friends  of  Job  are  mistaken  on  this  subject,  and  they  say  many  things  about 
it  that  are  not  strictly  true.  They  are  said  from  a  perverse  point  of  view  and 
a  mistaken  idea  of  the  matter.  I  have  heard  people  quote  sayings  of  those 
men  as  sayings  of  Scripture,  when  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  says  that  those  friends  of  Job  said  certain  things  on  that  occasion,  and 
how  far  they  are  exactly  right  will  have  to  be  judged  by  looking  at  the  book 
as  a  whole,  and  cannot  be  judged  otherwise.  Take  one  man  at  a  time  and 
ask,  what  does  he  say?  And  then  how  does  Job  reply  to  him?  You  will 
find  that  at  first  they  take  hold  of  the  subject  delicately.  They  say  :  “  The 
Almighty  is  just  ;  He  prospers  all  good  men  ;  He  never  sends  sore  trials  upon 
a  man  unless  that  man  has  deserved  it.”  They  do  not  say  yet,  “You,  Job, 
have  deserved  all  these  sore  afflictions.”  They  hint  it.  And  then  Job  begins 
to  reply  ;  he  gets  warm  with  the  argument ;  he  sees  what  they  are  hinting  at  ; 
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lie  says  :  “  I  have  not  committed  any  enormous  sins,  greater  than  men  around 
me,  to  bring  on  me  these  great  afflictions.”  Then  they  come  squarely  to  the 
point  and  say,  “  Oh,  Job,  you  had  better  confess  it.  The  Almighty  has  found 
you  out.  We  never  knew  that  you  were  a  very  bad  man  ;  we  thought  you 
were  a  very  good  man.  Everybody  thought  so  ;  but  the  Almighty  has  laid 
his  finger  upon  you,  and  that  shows  that  you  have  committed  great  sins,  and 
you  had  better  confess  them  now,  and  maybe  you  will  be  forgiven.”  Job 
warms  still  more  ;  he  lifts  his  hand  to  high  heaven,  and  says  :  “  God  knows 
that  I  have  not  committed  any  such  great  sins  as  you  speak  of  at  all.  Oh, 
that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him,  that  I  might  get  away  from  you  who  will 
not  do  me  justice,  and  do  not  understand  me.  Before  Him  I  could  argue  my 
case.”  And  so  the  discussion  goes  on  in  an  extremely  interesting  way,  the 
great  thought  being,  whether  great  sufferings  do  prove  that  a  person  has  been 
guilty  of  extraordinary  sins.  Then  a  young  man  comes  in  (and  it  is  a  lesson 
which  old  men  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart),  the  young  man  talks  more 
wisely  than  all  the  old  men  had  done,  though  he  does  not  explain  the  matter 
yet;  still  he  says  :  “Ah,  the  Almighty  is  greater  than  we,  and  we  must  not 
expect  to  understand  all  about  Him ;  we  must  try  to  submit  ourselves  to  His 
ways,  even  though  we  do  not  understand  them.”  And  then  Jehovah  himself 
appears.  I  remember  how,  when  I  was  a  lad,  I  was  first  reading  the  book  of 
Job,  with  some  help  in  getting  the  idea,  and  when  I  reached  this  point  my  heart 
took  a  leap.  I  said  :  “Now  Jehovah  himself  appears,  and  he  will  clear  the 
whole  matter  up.”  But  he  does  not  ;  he  simply  says  :  “  Who  are  you?  What 
are  you  talking  about?  What  do  you  know  ?  What  power  have  you  ?  What 
wisdom  have  you  to  survey  the  universe  and  compass  eternity?  Why  should 
you  expect  to  understand  everything?  Remember  how  great  am  I  and  re¬ 
member  how  little  are  you,  and  bow  yourselves  in  humility,  even  where  you 
cannot  understand.”  And  oh  !  friends  and  brethren,  amid  all  our  wide,  wild 
questionings  in  life — and  rightful  questions  too,  if  they  are  not  mad — the 
loftiest  knowledge  in  human  life  is  to  learn  how  to  be  willing  when  wre  can¬ 
not  understand  Jehovah’s  ways,  to  bow  to  Jehovah’s  will,  and  put  our  sole 
trust  in  Him.  • 

There  is  only  one  more  book  that  I  shall  mention  for  illustration — The 
Book  of  Revelation.  Do  you  read  the  Book  of  Revelation  in  your  family 
much  ?  Do  you  preach  about  it  much  in  your  pulpit  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  hope  that  you  do  or  do  not,  because  a  great  deal  of  the  preaching  about  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  and  writing  about  it  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with, 
would  better  have  been  let  alone,  according  to  my  judgment  ;  but  the  greatest 
evil  that  happens  about  it  is,  that  a  great  many  good  people  are  led  to  neglect 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  I  asked  a  very  able  minister  once,  “Do  you  pay 
much  attention  to  the  Book  of  Revelation-?”  He  said,  “  No.  I  have  no 
opinion  of  these  calculations  of  prophecy,  that  have  been  made  a  hundred 
times  over,  and  a  hundred  times  over  have  turned  out  failures.  I  don’t 
believe  they  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  don’t.  And  so  I  think  I 
had  better  read  somewhere  else.”  Meantime,  get  your  little  child  to  say,  if 
your  child  has  heard  the  Bible  read  much,  whereabouts  you  shall  read  the  next 
time,  and  see  if  the  child  does  not  say,  “Please  turn  over  there  to  that  last 
part  and  read  that  again.”  There  is  much  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  that 
takes  hold  upon  children.  Allow  me  to  mention  a  personal  reminiscence  that 
touched  me  very  much.  Years  ago,  when  my  family  included  servants,  I  used 
to  try  very  hard  to  get  the  servants  and  the  children  interested  in  the  family 
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worship.  I  tried  tlie  Parables  ;  I  tried  the  life  of  Our  Lord  ;  I  tried  many 
other  parts  of  the  Bible  ;  sometimes  they  were  interested,  and  sometimes  not, 
and  at  length  it  occurred  to  me,  “  Now  I  will  see  if  they  will  not  be  interested 
in  the  Bools  of  Revelation,  that  contains  so  much  beautiful  imagery.”  So  1 
began,  and  I  found  that  the  servants  and  the  children  were  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  for  several  days.  I  tried  to  explain  a  little,  and  I  coaid  do  that  very  well 
for  the  first  few  chapters  about  the  churches,  etc.,  and  I  could  explain  the 
scene  of  worship  in  heaven  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters.  Then  we  got  on 
into  the  opening  of  the  seals  and  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets,  and  I  stopped 
explaining,  for  a  reason  that  you  can  perhaps  conjecture.  But  I  did  not  stop 
reading.  They  told  me  to  go  on  with  it.  They  all  seemed  to  be  interested. 

At  length,  aftor  many  days,  we  were  far  over  in  the  middle  of  Revelation, 
and  I  was  reading  some  of  that  splendid,  solemn,  impressive  imagery  that  is 
there  presented — like  the  unrolling  of  a  mighty  panorama,  scene  after  scene 
of'  wonder,  and  power,  and  struggle,  and  conflict,  and  hope  and  promise — and 
<fne  day  as  I  was  reading  I  looked  up  through  my  tears  and  all  the  circle, 
from  the  aged  grandmother  down  to  the  little  child,  were  in  tears  too.  You 
may  say  we  did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was  about.  Yes,  we  did.  It  was 
about  God — about  God  looking  down  on  this  world  of  ours,  about  the  sorrows 
and  struggles  of  this  human  life  and  the  fact  that  God  sees  it  all,  is  watching 
and  controling  it  all. 

Now,  I  have  mentioned  this  for  a  purpose.  I  beseech  you,  read  the  book  of 
Revelation.  If  you  have  no  definite  views  as  to  the  predictive  portions  of 
the  book  (and  I  have  not,  I  confess),  let  them  alone,  but  read  for  the  sake  of 
practical  instructions  ;  that  the  book  may  bring  Jesus,  the  exalted  Re¬ 
deemer,  close  to  you  ;  that  it  may  make  clear  to  you  the  idea  that  heaven  is  ■ 
the  headquarters  of  the  Christian,  from  which  the  angels  come  as  messengers 
to  bring  the  word  of  command,  and  carry  back  word  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
this  battlefield  of  life.  The  book  of  Revelation  tells  us  that  these  sorrows,  temp¬ 
tations,  and  trials,  are  to  end  at  last  in  complete  victory,  and  in  everlasting 
peace  and  joy.  And  to  get  sentiments  like  these,  oh  ye  cultivated  men  and 
women,  in  this  cultivated  age  of  ours — to  get  tender,  devote,  loving  sentiments 
like  these  deeply  impressed  upon  loving  hearts,  is  worth  all  culture  that  falls 
short  of  them. 

Now,  I  have  just  two  or  three  remarks  to  make  in  conclusion.  If  we  read 
the  Bible  by  books,  first  taking  each  book  as  a  whole,  then  seeing  how  it  is 
divided  up,  then  taking  the  several  divisions  and  treating  them,  and  so  coming 
down  to  details,  we  shall  learn  in  that  way,  and  learn  fior  ourselves  how 
to  interpret  the  several  parts  of  Scripture  with  reference  to  their  connection. 
Everybody  will  agree  that  you  ought  to  look  at  the  connection  of  a  passage  of  ' 
Scripture.  I  remember  one  day,  my  father  said  he  did  not  like  to  find  fault  with 
preachers,  but  he  wished  some  of  them  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  text,  as  the  preacher  that  morning  did  not  do.  I  suppose  they  have 
grown  wiser  since  that  day,  and  always  do  pay  attention  to  the  connection  now. 
But  in  talking  about  it  my  father  said,  “  Now,  I  can  prove  to  you  out  of  the 
Bible” — it  was  an  illustration  to  a  little  child — “that  there  is  no  God.”  He  got 
his  Bible,  opened  it  to  a  certain  place,  put  his  finger  down  and  said,  “  Come  here 
and  read,”  and  the  boy  read,  “  There  is  no  God,”  and  it  began  with  a  capital  T, 
t  >o,  as  if  it  were  a  complete  sentence.  Then  my  father  lifted  his  fmger  and 
said,  "How  is  that?  ‘  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.’” 

“  Now,”  he  said,  "  don’t  you  see  you  must  always  attend  to  the  connection.” 
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That  was  a  very  simple  lesson,  certainly.  Wliat  is  the  connection  of  a  passage 
of  scripture  ?  Only  the  other  part  of  the  sentence  ?  Well,  there  are  preachers 
sometimes  who  do  not  attend  even  to  the  other  part  of  the  sentence,  and  it 
may  he  true  of  some  other  persons  besides  preachers.  Bat  is  that  all  the 
connection,  only  a  sentence  before  or  after  a  particular  passage  you  are  con¬ 
sidering?  Well,  sometimes  that  is  all,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  a  page  or  two 
that  is  the  connection,  and,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  Epist’e  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
in  the  book  of  Job,  it  is  the  whole  book  that  is  the  connection  ;  you  cannot 
be  sure  that  you  are  getting  the  precise  point  of  view  and  the  real  meaning  of 
any  one  of  the  sentences,  unless  you  take  it  as  part  of  the  whole,  and  with 
reference  to  the  whole  line  of  thought  and  the  practical  design.  You  see  Low 
important  it  is  that  we  should  learn  to  study  every  particular  expression  of 
Scripture  in  its  connection.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  thing  to  pick  out  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  that  treat  of  some  particular  subject,  as  you  can  do  with 
the  help  of  a  concordance,  and  put  them  together  in  a  mosaic.  It  is  like  taking 
many  pebbles  and  combining  them,  as  the  Romans  were  fdnd  of  doing,  into  a 
mosaic.  That  is  a  very  delightful  thing,  only  be  sure  about  your  material. 
Take  care  that  you  see  where  these  things  come  from,  and  that  you  have  got 
them  right.  No  man  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  take  out  of  the  Epistle  of 
Paul,  “  A  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law,”  and  then 
take  a  fragment  out  of  James,  “  We  know  that  a  man  is  justified  by  works 
and  not  by  faith  only,”  and  lay  those  two  together  and  say,  “  How  beautiful  is 
the  harmony  of  Scripture  !”  We  know  we  must  see  what  Paul  was  talking 
about  and  to  whom  he  was  talking,  and  to  what  sort  of  persons  James  was 
talking, and  what  he  was  talking  at,  in  order  to  judge  what  each  meant  b j  this 
particular  form  of  expression;  we  dare  not  put  those  two  passages  side  by  side 
and  neglect  the  connection.  Now  in  many  other  cases,  the  difficulty  and  danger 
are  not  so  obvious,  but  they  may  be  just  as  real.  So  often  when  a  man  with 
his  concordance  is  picking  out  passages  that  all  contain  a  certain  word  or  refer 
to  a  certain  subject,  and  laying  them  all  together  in  a  beautifnl  picture  to 
please  the  eye,  it  is  as  if  he  made  a  mosaic  in  this  fashion  ;  Here  is  a  pebble 
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and  there  is  a  diamond  ;  here  is  a  crumb  of  sugar  and  there  is  a  flower  bulb,; 
and  those  make  a  mosaic,  do  they  ?  A  mosaic  is  a  beautiful  thing,  but  your 
materials  must  be  harmonious.  You  must  know  where  these  things  come 
from.  You  must  understand  their  connection,  or  else  you  will  break  living 
things  all  to  pieces,  in  order  to  build  up  the  dead  fragments  into  a  dead  thing. 

Then  another  remark.  Each  of  these  sacred  books  has  its  sp<  cial  aim  and 
practical  value,  and  we  ought  to  try  to  get  the  practical  impression  that  each 
of  them  is  designed  to  make.  For  instance,  each  of  the  Gospels  presents  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  life,  character  and  work  of  our  Lord.  Those  aspects  are 
often  overstated  in  the  books  about  them,  but  you  can  catch  the  matter  piac- 
tically.  Next  year  when  we  shall  all  be  studying  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  in 
Sunday  School  lessons,  the  attention  of  half  the  Christian  world  will  be  turned 
to  those  particular  aspects  of  the  life,  character  and  teachings  of  Jesus  which 
are  presented  in  that  Gospel.  You  read  one  Gospel  to  see  how  that  presents 
Jesus,  and  each  of  the  other  Gospels  to  see  how  it  presents  Him,  and  if  you 
have  done  that  and  then  try  to  blend  them  all  together  in  your  loving  faith, 
and  reverence  and  humble  desire  to  live  like  Him,  God  being  your  helper,  and 
to  bring  others  with  you  to  follow  Him  too,  you  have  made  the  most  beautiful 
and  splendid  harmony  of  the  Gospels  that  ever  is  made  in  this  world.  So  as 
to  other  portions  of  the  Scripture.  We  ought  to  get  the  devout  and  practical 
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inspiration  which  each  particular  book  is  designed  to  give,  and  these,  one 
after  another,  will  unite  themselves  together  in  the  symmetry  of  a  complete 
Christian  character,  and  the  fulness  and  power  of  a  true  Christian  life. 

It  is  not  an  accident,  brethren,  that  in  this  age,  in  which  infidelity  has  anew 
become  blatant  and  arrogant,  the  Bible  is  more  studied  than  ever  it  wgs 
before.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  there  is  a  new  demand,  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  springing  up  for  Biblical,  expository  preaching.  There  has 
not  been  such  a  desire  outside  of  Scotland,  the  great  and  noble  home  of  ex¬ 
pository  preaching,  for  many  generations.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  these  Bible- 
readings  which  have  done  so  much  in  our  time^  and  will  do  so  much,  have 
become  so  popular  just  now.  People  don’t  know  about  believing  the  preacher 
nowadays,  and  a  great  many  people  don’t  know  about  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  a  church  as  they  once  did ;  but  the  people  who  Come  to  hear  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  if  you  bring  them  something  right  out  of  the  Bible,  not  a  broken,  dead 
fragment,  but  a  pait  of  the  living  whole,  full  of  the  true,  divine  life,  and  show 
them  its  meaning  as  God  has  taught  it,  and  lay  that  meaning,  explained,  upon 
their  hearts  and  their  lives,  the  people  everywhere  respond  to  that;  they  like 
it;  they  feel  that  that  is  good.  I  think  it  is  not  an  accident  that  in  a  time 
when  infidelity  is  so  bold,  arrogant  and  noisy,  there  has  come  this  revived 
love  of  Bible-study  and  Bible-preacliing,  Bibl e-readings*  Bible  classes  and 
Bible-wrork  in  general. 

They  say  that  the  cultivated  mind  of  the  age  has  had  enough  of  the  Bible. 
Poes  it  look  as  though  people  had  stopped  reading  the  Bible  ?  You  see  men 
in  the  streetcars  reading  the  New  Testament.  I  stopped  in  Cincinnati  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  as  soon  as  dinner  could  be  had  I  ran  to  the  book-store  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  revised  New  Testament,  and  I  saw  a  man  buy,  before  my  eyes,  the  last 
copy  they  had,  out  of  a  thousand  sold  over  the  counter  that  morning.  God  be 
thanked  for  this  revived  demand  for  it.  But,  oh  men  and  brethren,  we  do  not 
read  the  Bible  as  we  ought  to  read  it.  It  is  easier  to  eulogize  the  Bible  than  to 
love  it.  It  is  as  easy  to  praise  as  it  is  for  some  poor,  silly  opposer  to  make 
sport  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  a  man  of  real  wit  would  be  ashamed 
to  make  jests  about  the  Bible,  because  it  is  too  easy  to  do.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
eulogize  the  Bible  and  then  to  neglect  it. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  hope  that  I  might  by  God’s  blessing  awaken  in  some 
of  you  at  least  a  greater  dftsire  to  read  the  Bible  attentively,  and  I  pray  God 
that  we  may  all  turn  away  with  an  earnest  promise  in  our  own  souls,  before 
Him  who  knows  the  heart,  that  in  the  remainder  of  our  lives  we  will  try  to 
love  His  Word  more,  to  read  it  more  wisely,  and  to  live  more  according  to  its 
blessed  teachings. 

If  there  is  anybody  that  will  ask  some  questions  about  the  matters  which 
have  been  discussed,  and  you  are  willing  to  listen  a  few  minutes,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  them  if  I  can. 

Ques.  What  helps  would  you  advise  to  a  careful  Bible  reader,  if  any  ? 

Ans.  Oh,  I  should  advise  helps,  but  the  answer  would  embrace  so  much 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  give  it  here. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  analyses.  What  analyses  would  you  recommend  ? 

A.  The  analyses  which  are  contained  in  Horne’s  Introduction  are  very  good 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  an  old  book  which  can  be  picked  up  anywhere.  The 
analyses  in  Angus’s  Bible  Hand-book  are  short  and  very  good  for  this 
purpose.  I  wish  somebody  would  publish  a  little  book  containing  analyses  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible. 
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Q.  If  a  person  lias  read  the  Bible  through  two  or  three  times,  and  has  a 
general  idea  of  it,  with  the  intention  to  continue  reading  it  through  in  that 
way,  would  you  advise  his  stopping  that  plan,  and  spending  the  time  on  sepa¬ 
rate  books  ? 

A.  The  best  of  all  ways,  of  course,  would  be  to  read  the  Bible  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  at  oue  time,  if  a  man  had  time  for  it.  To  read  very  rapidly  through 
the  Bible  once  or  twice  a  year,  also  read  some  books  carefully,  and  daily  some 
small  portions  for  private  prayer.  ^But  I  should  say  that  most  persons  would 
■find  it  better  instead  of  continuing  to  read  it  through  in  the  way  you  mention, 
to  take  a  book  and  study  in  the  way  I  have  indicated. 

Q.  What  book  would  you  advise  a  young  convert  to  begin  with  ? 

A.  Well,  that  would  depend  upon  his  previous  Bible  knowledge  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  of  the  person.  But  I  think  that  in  our  time  there  is*  after  all 
nothing  so  important  for  the  young  Christian  as  to  read  the  story  of  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  as  told  in  the  Gospels.  The  whole  thought  and  feeling  of  our  time  seems 
to  gather  itself  about  the  idea  of  Jesus.  That  is  the  citadel  of  the  Scriptures  for 
attack  and  defence,  and  that  is  the  heart  of  the  Scriptures  for  love.  I  should 
say  to  the  young  convert,  “Read  the  Gospel  of  Mark;  then  read  Matthew, 
Luke  and  John.” 

Q  Would  you  advise  haste  in  going  from  one  book  to  another  before  you 
have  got  the  best  judgment  on  one  ? 

A.  It  would  depend  upon  your  knowledge  of  Scripture  whether  you  should 
go  rapidly.  It  would  depend  upon  your  own  staying  qualities,  too. 

Q.  If  you  wanted  to  impress  a  skeptical  man,  who  was  seeking  sincerely  for 
light,  with  the  inward  truth  of  the  Scripture,  what  book  would  you  advise  him 
to  begin  with  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  would  give  him  the  Gospels,  and  tell  him,  “  Try  to  get  near  to  Jesus 
•Christ;  try  as  you  read  it  to  seem  to  be  looking  at  Him  and  listening  to  Him.” 

Q  Wrould  you  advise  the  reading  of  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  books 
of  the  Old  together  for  the  light  they  throw  on  one  another? 

A.  That  is  very  desirable  sometimes.  Leviticus  and  Hebrews  may  be  read 
together,  very  profitably;  or  Matthew  and  Isaiah.  There  are  different  expe¬ 
dients  tliat  each  person  will  discover  and  adopt  according  to  his  own  judgment 
and  advantages. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  the  use  of  the  marginal  references  ? 

A.  Oh,  they  are  very  desirable,' indeed,  provided  you  pay  attention  to  the 
connection  which  you  find  referred  to.  You  must  not  take  them  as  scraps,  and 
put  them  where  they  are  cited  as  if  they  belonged  there.  You  must  remember 
where  they  do  belong. 

Q.  In  the  family  worship,  where  there  are  young  children,  would  you  advise 
reading  the  Bible  in  course  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  often  found  it  very  desirable  to  read  the  Bible  in  course  in 
family  worship,  but  not  to  read  all  parts  of  it  for  children  of  a  certain  age.  I 
think  one  must  select  certain  portions  for  children  of  different  ages.  If,  like 
some  of  us,  you  have  children  of  a  good  many  ages,  then  you  must  act  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Q.  What  brief  word  of  counsel  would  you  give  in  regard  to  the  use  of  com¬ 
mentaries  ? 

A.  Well,  it  would  be  this:  Be  sure  you  get  the  very  best  commentaries  there 
are  ;  for  there  are  commentaries  and  commentaries. 

Q.  Will  you  please  recommend  one?  ^ 
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A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  do  here.  Use  your  commentaries  all 
that  you  can,  provided  you  do  not  read  them  instead  of  reading  the  sacred  text. 
Read  the  Bible  itself  in  its  own  connection,  and  commentaries  to  help.  I  re¬ 
member  a  singing-master  from  whom  I  took  lessons  when  a  lad.  He  came  all 
the  way  from  New  York  to  Virginia  to  teach,  and  he  said  that  ilie  ladies 
would  not  beat  time.  He  used  to  stop  and  say,  ‘‘  Why  don’t  you  beat  time  ? 
Ladies,  if  you  can’t  sing  and  beat  time  both,  stop  singing  and  beat  time.”  If 
you  can’t  read  the  Bible  and  commentaries  both,  let  commentaries  alone. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  that  two  persons,  in  distant  places,  should  follow  your 
advice,  and  take  the  Bible  by  books  and  by  sections,  and  compare  notes  by 
correspondence  ? 

A.  That  would  be  very  desirable,  only  I  should  say  they  ought  not  to  come 
together  to  study,  for,  if  they  did,  the  one  who  has  the  stronger  will  of  the 
two  would  get  the  best  in  their  arguments. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  the  marking  of  Bibles? 

A.  Yes  ;  mark  them  in  every  way. 

Q.  Would  you  not  advise  much  prayer  and  communion  with  God  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  in  order  to  a  better  understanding  of  it  ? 

A.  Oh,  assuredly  I  would  advise  prayer  and  communion  with  God.  I  ought 
not  to  have  taken  that  for  granted.  I  blame  myself  that  I  did  not  say  that. 
We  ought  to  pray  to  God  every  time,  for  that  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Q.  A  young  man  asked  me  to  ask  you,  how  should  we  learn  to  love  the  study 
of  the  Bible  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  a  good  question  ;  but,  like  a  good  many  others  of  the  wisest 
questions,  the  answer  cuts  deep.  To  love  the  reading  of  the  Bible  more,  we 
must  love  Him  more  of  whom  it  tells  us.  And  then,  by  reading  the  Bible 
more,  we  shall  learn  to  love  Him  more.  And  then,  by  trying  to  live  the  way 
the  Bible  tells  us  to  live,  we  shall  read  it  with  more  satisfaction  and  under¬ 
standing.  For  if  any  man  is  willing  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he  will  know  con¬ 
cerning  the  doctrine.  « 

Q.  Would  you  advise  regular  hours  for  Bible  study  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes.  Regular  hours  for  reading  the  Bible,  and  irregular 
ones  to  boot.  It  depends  upon  your  mode  of  life  what  hour  is  to  bfe  chosen^ 
It  depends  upon  how  much  time  you  give  to  the  morning  newspaper. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  morning  hour  rather  than  the  evening  ? 

A.  That  depends  upon  whether  you  are  an  early  riser.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  lay  down  any  law  in  regard  to  that  matter.  Everybody  must  find  out  for 
himself  what  his  circumstances  and  his  habits  will  allow  him  to  do  most 
profitably. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  the  newspapers,  don’t  you  thick  that  a  man  conld 
derive  just  as  much  benefit  and  pleasure  and  inspiration  if  sections  of  the  Bible 
were  published  in  our  daily  newspapers  ? 

A.  I  have  thought  about  that,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  get  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  publish  portions  of  Scripture.  Then  I  have  thought,  too, 
how  in  the  Art-galleries  of  Europe  they  hang  close  by  some  painting  that  they 
know  people  ought  not  to  look  at,  some  unobjectionable  painting.  People  go 
and  stand  at  the  unobjectionable  painting  and  look  to  one  side  at  the  other, 
and  I  am  afraid  when  they  took  the  morning  paper,  they  would  say  they  took 
it  to  read  that  lesson,  even  on  Sunday  morning,  and  if  you  watched  them  you. 
would  find  they  were  reading  somewhere  else. 


J.  Howard  Seal,  Chairman  of  Business  Committee,  submitted 

the  following  report. 

Order  of  Business  for  Thursday. 

Meet  at  9.30.  A.  M  1.  Short  opening  devotional  exercises.  2.  Reading  of 
Minutes.  3.  Topic  Xo.  3  ;  opened  by  S.  M.  Sayford,  followed  by  I.  E.  Br  »wn 
and  W.  E.  Lewis  ;  4.  11  A.  M.  ;  devotional  meeting.  5.  11.30  A.  M.  ;  Topic 
Xo.  1  ;  opened  by  H.  L.  Porter.  6.  12.  M  ;  adjourn.  2.30  P.  M  ;  devotional 
exercises;  Topic  Xo.  2;  opened  by  Alfred  Sandham.  3.30  P.  M.  ;  Topic, 
“  The  Work  among  German  Young  Men;”  opened  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Stroeter. 
4.30  P.  M.  ;  Bible  reading,  by  R.  A.  Orr,  of  Pittsburgh.  7.30  P.  M. ;  Praise 
and  Promise  Meeting  ;  conducted  by  S.  A.  Taggart  and  Prof.  William  John¬ 
son.  8  P.  M.  ;  “The  Railroad  Work  opened  in  a  paper  by  Rev.  X.  S. 
Rulison,  D.D.,  and  Dan  P.  Eells.  9.30  P.  M.  ;  adjourn. 

The  session  closed  with  singing  and  the  benediction. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Morning  Session. 

Thursday,  May  26th. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  9.30  A.  M.,  in  the  First  M.  E_ 
Church,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

After  singing,  prayer  was  offered  by  G.  D.  Gilman  of  Newtonr 
Mass. 

The  minutes  of  Wednesday’s  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

S.  M.  Sayford,  State  Secretary  of  Massachusetts,  then  read  the 
following  paper  on  “The  Office  and  Work  of  a  State  Secretary.” 

The  State  Secretary  is  to  the  work  in  the  State  what  the  General  Secretary 
is  to  the  work  in  town  or  city.  The  office  requires  that  he  should  have  a  sort 
of  general  supervision  of  the  work  ;  familiarizing  himself  with  it  in  all  of  its 
details ;  aiming  to  improve  methods  in  use  ;  to  originate  new  plans  ;  to- 
strengthen  weaker  Associations ;  to  stimulate  activity  among  Christian  men  : 
to  encourage  and  even  create  desire  for  new  organizations  wherever  practi¬ 
cable. 

Since  the  office  and  the  man  are  almost  identical,  it  is  probably  expected  in 
touching  the  office  to  present  a  photograph  of  the  man,  and  since  most  photo¬ 
graphs  flatter — having  spots  and  wrinkles  touched  up  by  the  artist’s  pencil — 
this  one  will  not  likely  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

A  State  Secretary  ought  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  in 
most  cases  should  come  from  the  office  of  General  Secretarv.  He  ought  to  be 
a  man  of  pleasing  manners,  of  good  address,  careful  in  conversation,  tidy  in 
dress,  and  of  such  clean  habits  that  no  young  rnan  would  go  astray  in  making 
him  his  model.  He  must  have  good  common  sense,  and  withal  be  a  man  of 
deep  personal  piety,  knowing  the  word  that  maketli  wise  unto  salvation,  and 
having  power  with  God  as  well  as  with  and  over  men.  Peculiar  adaptation 
is  required  to  insure  success  in  any  marked  degree.  Business  experience  is  of 
a  most  incalculable  advantage  to  him.  A  collegiate  education  is  not  necessary, 
though  certainly  desirable. 
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He  studies  carefully  the  needs  of  each  locality  where  an  Association  is  in 
operation,  and  wlieie  there  is  none,  he  makes  and  cultivates  acquaintance 
among  such  men  as  are  most  likely  to  be  the  desirable  ones  in  forming  an  As¬ 
sociation. 

He  is  familiar  with  the  work  at  large,  should  be  in  correspondence  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  International  Committee;  should  know  of  successes  and  failures 
in  the  work;  be  able  to  give  the  reason  why  in  either  case,  and  ready  to  make 
such  suggestions  as  would  be  most  likely  to  secure  the  one  and  prevent  the 
other.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  educator  in  and  an  organizer  of  the  worlc}  much  of 
the  vigor  and  efficiency  of  our  Associations  depending  upon  him. 

He  presents  the  work  in  public  meeting,  in  parlor  conference,  in  State  and 
District  Convention;  has  religious  meetings  to  conduct,  more  or  less  evangelis¬ 
tic  work  to  do,  and  a  large  amount  of  clerical  or  office  work.  He  is  supposed 
to  give  the  right  answer,  to  do  just  the  right  thing,  and  be  in  the  right  place 
in  every  emergency.  His  work  brings  him  in  contact  with  many  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  country — clergymen,  lawyers,  bankers,  merchants  and 
railroad  officials — and  he  has  little  difficulty  in  finding  opportunity  for  work 
in  the  quiet  of  home,  in  merchant’s  office,  in  counting-room  of  busy  mill  and 
factory,  or  even  on  railroad  train  traveling  along  at  30  or  40  miles  an  hour. 

Estabhsliing  between  the  General  Secretaries,  in  his  State,  and  himself  the 
strongest  fraternal  feelings,  he  stands  with  them  to  zealously  guard  the  interests 
of  the  Church  among  her  young  men,  and  with  these  young  men  to  so  sys¬ 
tematize  our  peculiar  work  as  to  bring  under  Association  influence,  lead  to 
Christ  and  into  His  Church,  the  greatest  number  of  other  young  men. 

No  small  portion  of  his  time  is  given — as  the  work  develops — to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  well  qualified  young  men  to  take  charge  of  local  Associations,  and  since 
efficiency  and  permanency  depend  largely  upon  having  such  men  in  charge, 
this  part  of  his  work  becomes  second  to  none  in  importance,  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  and  demanding  his  best  possible  judgment. 

So  varied  are  his  duties,  so  great  the  demand  made  upon  his  time,  that  he 
finds  himself  one  of  the  busiest  of  men,  and  seeks  relief  from  his  work  simply 
that  he  may  find  time  to  think. 

The  importance  of  the  office  and  the  value  of  his  work  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  in  several  States  already,  and  at  no  remote  day  such  agents  will 
be  employed  in  all  of  our  States,  Provinces  and  Territories,  who  shall  wisely 
work  up  interest  and  assist  in  building  upon  the  sure  foundation  Associations 
of  real  service  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  shall  most  satisfactorily  fill  the 
niche  for  which  they  have  been  given  life. 

I.  E.  Brown,  State  Secretary  of  Illinois,  spoke  as  follows,  on 
the  same  topic  : 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  should  not  read  a  paper,  but  simply  open  the 
discussion,  and  that  in  opening  it  we  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  man 
just  entering  the  work  as  State  Secretary.  In  doing  so  I  have  not  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  exercise  my  imagination.  It  has  been  a  solid  fact  with  me.  I  desire 
simply  to  mention  seven  things — seven  kinds  of  work,  which  he  should  take 
up  in  the  order  of  their  mention. 

The  first  thing  on  entering  the  field  is  to  find  out  the  exact  condition  of  the 
work,  get  reports  from  the  different  Associations  of  the  State,  find  out  their 
officers,  know  just  their  condition,  whether  they  have  buildings  or  rooms, 
whether  they  are  encumbered  with  debt,  just  what  meetings  they  are  holding, 
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what  work  they  are  doing,  so  that  he  may  know  the  field  in  which  he  is  to 
work. 

The  second  thing  is  to  strengthen  the  things  that  remain.  Go  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciations  that  are  weak,  put  new  life  into  them,  arouse  enthusiasm,  give  in¬ 
struction  where  instruction  is  needed  through  printed  matter,  through  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  through  personal  contact  with  members  and  boards  of  committees. 

Third _ He  should  seek  to  increase  the  number  interested  in  State  work;  put 

the  different  members  of  the  State  Committee  at  definite  work  ;  picking  up 
young  men  here  and  there  who  are  somewhat  interested  in  Association  work, 
filling  them  if  possible  with  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  sending  them  out  in  dis¬ 
trict  work,  in  gathering  statistics  and  scattering  documents,  and  in  that  way 
following  the  words  of  Mr.  Moody,  which  have  become  a  proverb  :  “  Put  ten 
men  to  work  rather  than  try  to  do  ten  men’s  work. 

Fourth — I  should  say  let  him  gain  the  colleges.  The  college  work  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  State  work.  Let  me  gain  the  colleges,  and  have  in  them  As¬ 
sociations  filled  with  the  spirit  of  work  and  love  for  the  Master,  and  I  have 
little  fear  but  what  the  whole  State  will  be  won  to  this  work.  These  college 
boys,  as  they  leave  the  college  halls,  go  out  into  numerous  communities,  and 
they  go  carrying  with  them  the  Association  idea  and  the  need  in  their  hearts 
for  Association  privileges.  They  go  out  and  gather  about  themselves  little 
clusters  of  young  men  and  tell  them  what  the  Association  has  done  for  them 
in  their  college  lite  ;  they  go  out  and  organize  little  bands  who  meet  for  the 
study  of  God’s  Word,  and  after  a  while  these  little  bands  grow  into  Associa¬ 
tions.  I  found  the  other  day  that  in  one  of  my  towns,  where  there  is  no 
Association,  members  of  three  College  Associations,  will  meet  during 
this  coming  summer  vacation,  and  I  predict  that  there  will  be  an  As¬ 
sociation  there  within  two  weeks  after  they  reach  home. 

Fifth — Place  Secretaries  in  the  larger  fields,  towns  of  7,500  or  over,  which 
can  easily  support  a  Secretary  but  have  not  grown  to  that  point  where  they 
do.  Let  the  State  Secretary  go  and  sit  down  with  one  of  these  Associations, 
and  show  it  the  advantages  of  a  General  Secretary  who  shall  supervise  the 
work.  Let  him  show  it  that  it  is  possiole  for  it  to  secure  and  maintain  one. 

Sixth — Following  this  there  should  be  the  development  of  the  Association  in 
centers.  That  is,  as  we  enter  a  new  field  we  do  not  find  that  every  town  of 
7,500,  and  above  even,  has  an  Association.  After  wre  have  Secretaries  in  some 
of  the  centers  where  Associations  are  already  organized,  then  let  us  go  to 
these  other  places,  and  there  develop  Associations,  showing  the  need  of  them 
to  the  people,  if  indeed  the  need  is  not  already  felt. 

Seventh — Get  these  centers  to  work  up  the  country  round  about.  From 
centers  where  General  Secretaries  are  located,  they  can  reach  the  smaller 
places,  towns  of  3,000  or  2,000  or  1,000,  and  then  from  these  wrork  out  into  the 
smalPcountry  places,  working  all  the  time  from  centers  outward. 

W.  E.  Lewis,  State  Secretary  of  Wisconsin,  said  : 

Mr.  President :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  Secretary  should  have  in  his 
head  a  regular  census  of  the  young  men  of  his  State.  He  should  be  so  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  work  as  to  be  to  them  what  the  International  Secretary  is  to  the 
country  ;  the  same  with  reference  to  the  railroad  men,  commercial  travelers^ 
and  the  same  iu  reference  to  any  department  of  men  specially  located  in  the 
State — for  instance,  the  lumbermen  in  our  Western  States.  He  should  know, 
in  reference  to  the  young  men,  the  number  of  church  members  in  the  State. 
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He  should  know  the  number  of  saloons  and  club-rooms,  the  number  of  men  in 
the  prisons  and  penal  institutions,  and  the  causes  that  sent  them  there,  in 
order  to  overcome  and  counterbalance  them.  He  should  bring  those  facts  to 
bear  upon  the  terrible  indifference  that  rests  upon  so  many  of  our  people  on 
these  subjects.  He  should  be  thoroughly  occupied  with  the  question  :  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  men  in  your 
^tate  ?  He  should  take  hold  of  it  as  a  business  man  takes  hold  of  a  business 
question.  He  should  study  the  strat*  gic  points.  He  should  be,  in  short,  a 
complete  cyclopedia  of  Christian  work.  He  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  pastors 
and  receive  counsel  from  them.  He  should  be  able  to  tell  them  how  they  can 
reach  their  young  men.  If  he  is  not  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  pastors, 
he  will  not  make  very  much  of  a  success  in  his  work.  And,  lastly,  he  should 
be  so  able  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  save  young  men.  He 
should  be  led  very  near  to  the  Son  of  God  ;  led  to  kn  >w  the  blessings  of  a 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  know  something  of  that  power  within  his  own 
heart. 

L  W.  M unhall,  State  Secretary  of  Indiana,  said: 

I  presume  that  one-tliird,  if  not  one  half,  of  the  correspondence  of  the  State 
Secretary  is  made  necessary  through  the  carelessness  of  the  local  Association 
in  not  answering  his  letters.  And  while  we  are  talking  about  the  State 
Secretary’s  work  it  might  as  well  be  stated  that  the  local  brethren  throughout 
the  State  would  help  the  State  Secretary  a  great  deal  if  they  would  be  prompt 
in  answering  letters  of  inquiry. 

There  is  danger  of  the  local  brethren  depending  too  much  upon  the  State 
Secretary.  It  is  a  State  Secretary’s  business  to  enter  a  State  and  raise  money 
for  the  local  work,  so  as  to  establish  it  and  put  it  upon  its  feet ;  but  I  think 
it  is  the  part  of  unwisdom  for  the  local  Associations  to  expect  the  State  Secre¬ 
tary  to  do  that  regularly  every  year.  It  is  his  business  to  help  them  when 
they  need  help,  and  to  so  help  them  in  the  time  of  their  need,  that  they  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  him  for  continued  help,  that  is,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  duties  as  they  themselves  ought  to  do. 

He  should  be  a  man  always  on  his  feet  when  it  comes  to  pub  ic  discussion  ; 
a  man  not  only  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  but  for  the 
work  that  he  is  called  to  engage  in,  and  to  present  it  in  a  way  to  commtnd  it 
to  all  right  minded  people.  While  it  is  not  best  to  be  preaching  the  gospel 
as  a  minister  regularly,  yet  if  he  can  do  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  his  woik,  provided  he  can  do  it  rightly. 

Robert  Weidensall  said  : 

Persons  who  take  the  position  of  State  Secretary  ought  to  study  the  work. 
They  ought  to  study  it  because  all  the  Secretaries  throughout  the  Statue  will 
ask  their  advice.  Very  frequently,  in  my  field,  somebody  has  come  to  me 
and  said,  “  Such  a  man  is  not  a  good  Secretary  in  our  field  ”  Now,  I  do  not 
say  *  That  is  so.”  I  just  sit  down  and  tell  all  the  good  things  I  know  about 
that  man,  and  I  find  I  drive  away  all  fault-finding.  We  ought  to  magnify  the 
good  things  we  can  find  in  our  Secretaries.  The  next  thing  is,  we  should 
try  to  impart  information.  If  we  are  asked  to  speak  in  the  pulpit,  let  us  not 
speak  in  the  pulpit  until  we  have  attempted  to  do  our  duty  to  the  Association. 
That  is  our  first  call.  The  first  thing  we  should  do  when  we  visit  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  sit  down  with  the  Secretary,  tell  him  everything  we  know  about 
the  work,  and  he  will  be  a  better  man  for  it.  Then  get  hold  of  the  board 
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of  directors,  and  give  them  information  ;  then  see  the  committees,  then  the 
members,  and  lastly  the  community.  Don't  tell  the  community  everything  that 
the  Association  ought  to  do,  but  tell  it  its  duties  to  the  Association.  Don’t 
put  up  a  standard,  by  telling  the  community  all  the  good  things  that  Associa¬ 
tions  shoald  do,  so  high  that  no  Association  under  heaven  can  come  up  to  it. 

The  next  thing,  and  the  last  that  I  will  mention,  is  that  we  don’t  want  to 
mate  ourselves  too  necessary  to  the  Association.  Any  State  or  International 
Secretary  that  is  so  important  that  the  work  cannot  go  on  when  he  leaves, 
is  not  fit  to  be  a  Secretary.  Above  all  things  let  us  be  humble,  so  that  we  may 
he  invited  to  the  field  again,  and  not  invite  ourselves  too  often. 

T.  S.  McPheeters,  of  St.  Louis,  Chairman  of  the  Missouri  State 
Committee,  said  : 

I  am  not  a  Secretary.  I  can  only  speak  from  the  State  committee’s  stand¬ 
point.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  a  new  State  we  should  not 
attempt  to  do  too  much  work.  We  should  do  that  which  will  stand.  In 
Missouri  there  are  several  towns  that  wre  cannot  enter  now,  because  there  are 
skeletons  of  dead  Associations.  We  should  make  some  of  the  State  com¬ 
mittees  do  some  of  the  work  ;  not  make  the  Secretary  do  all  the  work. 
Distribute  the  central  committee  through  the  State. 

The  President  then  called  upon  S.  A.  Taggart,  State  Secretary 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  said  : 

There  are  some  things  which  a  State  Secretary  must  do  :  there  are  a  great 
many  things  that  he  may  very  wisely  do  ;  and  there  a  great  many  things  that 
he  may  very  wisely  not  do.  He  ought  to  put  each  individual  Association  in 
the  way  of  most  largely  and  efficiently  helping  itself.  A  Secretary  must  con¬ 
sult  the  interest  ?  of  the  whole  field. 

How  shall  he  put  these  individual  Associations  in  the  way  of  helping  them¬ 
selves?  First,  I  would  say  by  having  a  good  State  committee,  and  I  think  a 
good  State  committee  is  not  gathered  all  at  once,  but  by  a  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Then,  as  has  been  said,  I  think  we  must  begin  in  centers,  and  from 
centers  reach  smaller  places. 

You  must  instruct  men  ;  you  must  be  as  a  general  in  the  field  to  manage 
your  forces. 

The  State  Secretary  should  be  an  organizer  ;  a  man  that  will  see  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way,  and  weigh  them  and  see  how  to  meet  them.  He  ought  to 
understand  the  philosophy  of  organization,  if  you  please.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  in  which  he  ought  to  be  strong,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  organization. 

E.  A.  Lawrence,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  said: 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Suppose  a  State  Secretary  should  visit  a 
city  where  there  is  no  General  Secretary.  Would  it  be  better  for  that  Secre¬ 
tary  to  remiin  in  the  place  a  reasonable  length  of  time  until  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  for  the  work  for  one  year  is  raised,  or  would  it  be  better  for 
him  to  make  three  or  four  visits,  going  off  to  other  places,  and  leave  it  to  those 
who  are  in  the  place  to  raise  the  mone}*  ? 

George  A.  Hall,  State  Secretary  of  New  York,  answered  : 

My  own  impression  is  that  he  should  stimulate  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
raise  that  money.  I  think  that  if  we  do  it  one  year  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
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keep  them  from  expecting  us  to  do  it  the  next  year  ;  and  if  we  leave  it  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  do  that  work,  they  will  not  expect  us  hereafter  to  do  it. 

M.  L.  Blanton,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  said: 

All  are  well  agreed  that  we  ought  to  have  a  State  Secretary.  We  feel 
the  need  of  it  sorely  in  my  State,  and  so  you  do  in  yours.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  of  these  Secretaries  tell  us  if  they  know  anything  about  inter-State 
work — whether  it  has  ever  been  tried  and  how  successful  it  was,  and  whether 
one  man  can  do  the  work  of  two  States.  We  have  not  felt  able  as  yet  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  Secretary.  The  question  with  us  is,  how  are  we  going  to  raise  the 
money  to  get  this  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Taggart — How  many  Associations  have  you? 

Mr.  Blanton — Tennessee  has  forty-three,  all  of  which  are  actively  at  work. 

Mr.  Taggart — How  many  has  Kentucky  ? 

The  President — Ten  or  twelve,  colleges  and  all. 

Mr.  Taggart — Yes,  one  man  would  be  enough  for  the  two  States. 

Mr.  Blanton — Then  it  has  been  said  that  this  man  might  be  wanted,  say  at 
Bowling  Green  or  at  Russelville,  or  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  I  should  want  him 
at  Murfreesborough,  or  at  Jacksonville,  Tenn.,  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  the 
brethren  brought  that  up  as  an  objection. 

R.  R.  McBurney,  of  New  York,  said: 

Mr.  President , — I  do  not  consider  that  there  ought  to  be  any  difficulty 
about  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  raising  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  employ  a  competent  man  to  devote  his  time  half  to  each  State.  In  order  to 
equalize  the  arrangement  between  the  two  States  the  Secretary  ought  to 
alternate — give  one  month  to  one  State,  another  to  the  other  State. 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  importance  of  placing  local  Secretaries  at 
central  points  in  the  State,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  developed  from 
these  centers.  There  are  these  centers  in  these  two  States,  and  there  are  local 
Secretaries  there,  and  I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  Secretaries  to  see 
,  that  no  stone  is  left  unturned,  no  proper  means  unused  for  the  raising  of  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  on  State  work.  You  cannot  expect  the  State  Secre¬ 
tary  to  solicit  his  own  salary,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  though 
there  are  rare  exceptions,  where  it  is  left  exclusively  to  the  State  committee, 
the  money  is  not  raised  promptly. 

A  motion  by  Dr.  Munhall  that  Mr.  Sayford  take  the  stand 
and  answer  questions  put  by  the  local  (General)  Secretaries  was 
carried,  and  Mr.  Sayford  stepped  to  the  platform. 

Question — Do  you  think  the  local  (General)  Secretary  should  be  responsible 
for  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  his  place  for  the  State  Secretary’s  salary  ? 

Mr.  Sayford  :  No,  sir. 

J.  V.  Farwell.  of  Chicago  :  Would  it  not  be  well  for  State  Secretaries  to 
make  it  one  of  the  first  objects,  in  going  to  a  town,  to  put  forward  the  Associa¬ 
tion  work  and  endeavor  to  stimulate  the  ministers  of  that  town  to  have- union 
Gospel  meetings  and  set  the  young  men  at  work  in  all  the  churches  ? 

Mr.  Sayford  :  It  would  be  wise  when  it  can  be  done.  It  is  perhaps  the 
hardest  work  he  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Farwell :  Is  not  the  hardest  work  the  Secretary  has  to  do,  the  very 
work  he  ought  to  begin  at  ? 
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Mr.  Sayford  :  Not  always.  Sometimes  we  can  accomplish  more  in  another 
way.  There  is  often  a  better  way,  in  my  judgment,  of  creating  public  senti 
ment  in  favor  of  organization,  thut  is  by  first  trying  to  secure  the  pastors  to 
interest  every  young  man  in  Association  work. 

Mr.  Cleggett,  of  Leadville,  Col. :  Is  it  wise  for  Associations  to  undertake 
work  involving  expense  before  the  money  is  pledged  for  it? 

Mr.  Sayford  :  No,  sir.  I  think  more  Associations  have  failed  because  of 
debt  than  of  any  other  one  thing. 

From  11  to  11.30  was  spent  in  devotional  exercises,  led  by  W. 
E.  Lewis,  State  Secretary  of  Wisconsin. 

There  were  several  requests  for  pra}7er,  among  them  being 
one  for  those  in  the  City  of  London,  Ontario,  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  friends  in  the  late  terrible  steamboat  disaster. 

At  11.30  A.  M.  President  Wheat  announced  the  next  topic — 
“Qualifications  and  Work  of  the  President  of  a  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.'’  This  subject  was  treated 
in  a  paper  prepared  by  Howard  L.  Porter,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  read  by  S.  M.  Sayford,  of  the  same  State. 

In  the  selection  of  a  leader  for  any  department  of  Christian  service,  I  know 
of  no  better  qualification  than  that  adopted  by  the  early  church,  as  recorded  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  Acts.  When  selecting  members  for  a  prominent  position, 
they  were  particular  to  choose  men  of  acknowledged  integrity  of  character  and 
purity  of  life,  of  good  repute,  “  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom.” 

Such  a  man  will  be  induced  to  enter  a  special  field  from  an  appreciation  of 
its  needs,  and  from  personal  love  to  Christ.  As  His  representative  and  messen¬ 
ger,  he  will  possess  a  calm,  manly  bearing,  full  of  joy  and  peace,  opposed  to 
strife,  and  will  soon,  by  the  exercise  of  these  graces,  win  the  confidence  and 
support  of  all  who  may  become  associated  with  him;  natural  fitness  and  pre¬ 
vious  experience  should  be  carefully  considered.  These  are  qualities  which 
are  deemed  essential  in  the  selection  of  leaders  for  any  secular  or  business  en¬ 
terprise,  and  if  accompanied  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit  eminently 
fit  a  man  for  such  a  position,  in  whatever  department  he  may  become  en¬ 
gaged. 

The  President  of  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  should  be  a  member, 
in  good  standing,  of  an  Evangelical  Church,  a  man  who  believes  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  the  best  organization  on  earth,  and  who  recognizes  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  an  arm  of  the  church  extended  to  a  class  which,  without  this  spe¬ 
cial  effort,  would  not  be  brought  or  kept  under  its  influence  ;  a  man  whose 
cheerful  face  and  warm  sympathy  will  attract  young  men  to  him,  and  whose 
whole  aim  will  be  to  win  them  to  Christ  through  the  various  agencies  em¬ 
ployed  for  their  mental,  physical  and  spiritual  development. 

Before  accepting  the  presidency,  he  may  wisely  confer  with  his  pastor  and  the 
official  board  or  standing  committee  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
explaining  to  them  the  existing  demand,  receiving  the  benefit  of  their  counsel. 

There  are  two  elements  which  combine  to  insure  success  in  a  leader  of  any 
important  enterprise,  devotion  and  discipline.  With  the  growing  demand  in 
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the  different  departments  of  our  work  a  man  cannot  fill  the  office  of  President 
of  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  who  may  be  Mayor  of  a  City,  Master 
of  a  Lodge, or,  in  many  cases,  Superintendent  of  a  Sabbath  School.  This  field 
is  of  enough  importance  to  claim  a  consecration  of  the  best  power  that  may  be 
in  the  man.  His  aim  should  be  to  make  the  results  attained  reflect  his  best 
thought  as  he  may  be  led  of  the  Spirit.  He  should  originate,  put  into  execu 
lion  and  follow  up  methods  adapted  to  his  own  special  field,  become  familiar- 
with  those  employed  by  other  Associations,  but,  most  of  all,  keep  in  constant 
communion  with  Christ,  through  the  channel  of  the  Word,  seeking  to  know 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  especially  seeking  his  direction  and  induement 
that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  iq  an  abundant  harvest. 

Of  all  preparation  needed  before  entering  this  field,  the  preparation  of  the 
heart  is  of  most  importance,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  is  able  to  qualify  and 
then  use  the  man  who,  emptied  of  self,  enters  the  service,  perhaps  from  the 
“  back  side”  of  the  desert,  or  from  the  sheep-fold  or  fisliing-boat,  to  follow  His 
direction. 

Thorough,  systematic  organization  is  of  inestimable  importance  in  every 
religious  as  well  as  secular  movement,  each  person  engaged  having  some 
definite,  specific  part  assigned  him,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  will  be 
held  responsible  to  a  superior  officer,  who  in  turn  is  to  be  accountable  to  the 
acknowledged  head  (or  to  some  person  designated  by  him)  for  the  success  of 
the  special  department  over  which  he  has  control. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Bible  will  reveal  a  systematic  plan,  and  a  complete 
•organization  for  its  accomplishment,  while  the  good  common  sense  of  all 
•ordinary  business  men  will  commend  such  action  as  is  essential  to  success. 
The  President  who  succeeds  in  enlisting  and  keeping  at  work  the  largest  force 
of  men  (not  the  man  who  attempts  to  do  all  himself)  is  the  one  whose  efforts 
will  accomplish  most  in  any  important  Christian  movement,  and  especially  in 
an  Association  where  the  active  brain  and  overflow  of  life  of  young  men 
demand  constant  employment.  For  this  reason  1  advocate  an  interval  of  at 
least  a  month  between  the  time  of  election  and  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office,  giving  ample  time  to  consider  the  field  ;  the  resources  (financial  and 
•otherwise)  at  his  disposal,  and  the  formation  of  a  definite  plan  for  action  which 
may  be  adopted  or  modified  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  first  meeting, 
and  put  into  immediate  execution,  thereby  avoiding  interruption  in  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  Association. 

If  the  President-elect  has  been  a  worker  and  is  familiar  with  the  active 
membership,  he  has  great  advantage  everyway,  as  his  previous  experience  will 
-enable  him  (in  a  measure,  at  least)  to  judge  of  the  aptness  of  men  for  certain 
positions,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  select  as  his  co  workers  those  in  full 
sympathy  with  his  methods  and^purpose.  Before  undertaking  the  leadership 
under  other  circumstances,  I  should  favor  a  partial  organization  till  he  have 
opportunity  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  men  he  is  selected  to 
lead,  adding  from  time  to  time  to  the  various  committees  as  he  may  c^iscover 
characters  specially  adapted  to  the  duties  to  be  performed. 

He  should  be  present  at  the  organization  of  every  committee,  explaining  to 
each  the  part  it  is  expected  to  fill  in  the  general  plan,  and  see  that  each 
member  has  some  specific  duty  assigned  him.  He  should  impress  upon  the 
membership  the  fact  that  the  duty  to  be  performed  is  not  to  himself,  but  a 
service  in  which  heaven  as  well  as  earth  has  an  interest,  and  for  the  discharge 
of  which  God  has  promised  ample  grace.  He  should  request  that  all  com- 
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raittee  meetings  be  opened  with,  prayer,  and  if  during  tlie  session  questions 
arise  upon  wliicb  there  may  be  division  of  opinion,  direct  his  brethren  to  ask 
the  desired  wisdom  of  Him  who  is  given  as  “  a  guide  into  all  truth.” 

As  a  member,  ex-officio,  he  will  be  notified  of  all  committee  meetings.  His 
prompt  attendance  and  manifest  interest  will  secure  from  his  brethren  the 
same  desirable  service.  If  unable  to  meet  all  of  these  appointments  he  should 
secure  the  presence  of  the  Vice-president  (as  his  representative),  or  an  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  made  whereby  the  latter  may  assume  this  permanent  relation¬ 
ship  to  some  of  the  minor  committees,  if  the  demands  at  any  time  exceed  the 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  president,  but  personal  presence  will  always  accom¬ 
plish  more  than  any  delegated  authority,  and  the  leader  who  is  known  to  have 
personal  supervision  of  the  execution  of  his  plans  will  be  rewarded  by  careful 
attention  to  detail  and  method  which  are  indispensible  to  success. 

As  a  volunteer  officer  he  will  naturally  have  a  deeper  influence  and  stronger 
claim  upon  the  support  of  a  committee  or  individual  than  any  paid  officer,  and 
this  relationship  also  enables  him  to  accomplish  in  certain  directions  what 
the  General  Secretary  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  fail  to  do. 

He  should  watch  carefully  the  characters  of  the  men  actively  engaged,  and 
if  at  any  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  reprove  or  discipline  any  of  the  members, 
should  act  kindly,  but  firmly,  taking  the  responsibility  of  temporary  removal 
from  office,  if  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  reputation  of  the  Association  would 
suffer  by  delay,  till  he  have  time  to  present  the  facts  in  the  true  light  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

He  will  be  largely  identified  with  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Association 
and  ought  to  insist  that  the  General  Secretary  be  relieved  from  the  solicitation 
of  funds,  except  in  special  contributions.  The  cultivation  of  the  legitimate 
field  is  sadly  neglected  to-day  in  many  of  our  Associations,  because  the  General 
Secretary  is  overworked  in  the  solicitation  of  funds,  from  which  (in  too  many 
instances),  his  own  salary  is  paid,  and  the  man  who  ought  to  be  free  to  bear 
the  Gospel  at  all  times,  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  beggar,  aud  the  blessing 
which  his  ministry  might  often  prove  is  rendered  void. 

This  work  should  be  done  by  the  Finance  Committee  (under  the  supervision 
of  the  President)  who  should  shape  and  direct  all  financial  schemes.  He  should 
not  allow  any  committee  to  exceed  its  appropriation,  or  permit  an  appropriation 
to  be  made  without  being  reasonably  sure  of  funds  to  meet  all  payments 
promptly  when  due.  If  he  secures  for  this  committee  the  best  business  men 
of  the  membership,  and  enlists  them  thoroughly,  he  will  find  financial  support 
ample  to  meet  all  requisite  obligations. 

A  careful  distribution  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  and  those  who  might 
be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  funds,  and  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  each 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  will  easily  overcome  what  has  been  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  distress  and  failure  to  our  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  place  our  General  Secretaries  in 
eoudition  to  double  their  usefulness  as  they  are  relieved  from  liability  of  un 
just  criticism  to  which  they  are  at  present  subjected  in  many  instances,  and 
they  be  enabled  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  spiritual  work  of  the  Associa- 
ation  upon  which  its  very  life  depends.  The  relation  of  the  President  to  each  of 
the  standing  committees  will  largely  depend  upon  the  qualification  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  chairmen.  As  a  rule  he  can  best  serve  the  Association  as  he  aims  to  direct 
and  advise,  rather  than  attempt  to  join  actively  in  the  work,  holding  himself  in 
readiness  for  any  special  duty  that  may  be  required  of  him.  He  should  aim  t<> 


interest  tlie  public  (especially  the  business  men)  in  the  work  of  the  Association 
by  personal  conversation  as  well  as  in  public  conference,  keeping  them 
thoroughly  informed  of  every  advance  movement  made,  as  well  as  the  results 
attained. 

I  have  found  the  sympathy  and  suggestions  of  the  pastors  ^o  be  of  great 
value,  as  they  have  met  by  invitation  for  counsel  and  prayer  in  our  rooms,  or 
in  my  own  home,  and  they  have  learned  to  value  the  Association  as  an 
auxiliary,  as  they  have  welcomed  into  the  churches  many  whose  conversion 
could  be  traced  directly  to  its  efforts,  and  an  intimate  relationship  has  thus 
been  established  between  the  church  and  Association  which  recognize  “  one  as 
master,  even  Christ,  and  all,  as  brethren.” 

The  President  should  heartily  support  the  General  Secretary  in  the  spiritual 
work.  He  needs  its  influence  to  inspire,  strengthen,  and  sustain  himself,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  he  may  be  able  to  know  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
power  by  which  the  organization  is  impelled.  He  should  guard  carefully 
against  the  introduction  of  “  isms  and  by  every  effort  aim  to  keep  before  his 
brethren  the  end  in  view — The  salvation  of  the  souls  of  Young  Men  through 
the  various  agencies  employed. 

The  President  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  organization,  selected  by  his 
brethren  as  their  leader  and  representative.  He  is  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  and  conduct  of  its  affairs,  and  for  this  reason  his  opinion  is  en¬ 
titled  to  consideration  and  weight  with  every  committtee  and  co-laborer. 

The  General  Secretary  is  an  executive  officer,  brought  into  a  close  relation 
to  the  working  force  of  the  Association,  and  on  this  account  is  the  one  person 
eminently  qualified  to  advise  and  consult.  His  daily  experience  is  invaluable 
to  the  President  as  revealing  the  inner  life  and  health  of  the  membership. 

There  should  exist  the  closest  sympathy  and  fellowship  between  these  offi¬ 
cers,  born  of  a  mutual  consecration,  nourished  by  daily  conference  and 
prayer  with  and  for  each  other  as  God’s  agents,  and  sealed  by  the  results  in 
which  each  has  had  a  part. 

Kemarks  were  made  upon  this  topic  by  Messrs.  Silas  Farmer 
of  Detroit,  J.  V.  Farwell  of  Chicago,  E.  A.  Lawrence  of  Haver¬ 
hill. 

The  following  Standing  Committees  were  announced  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wheat : 

On  Business — J.  Howard  Seal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chairman  ;  T.  S.  Mc- 
Pheeters,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Chas.  E.  Dunn,  Princeton  College,  N.  J.  ;  J.  A.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  Hamilton,  Ont.  ;  W.  Woods  White,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  Theo.  A.  Harding, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ;  Frank  Milligan,  Detroit,  Mich. 

On  Devotional  Meetings — C.  B.  Willis,  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  Chairman  ; 
A.  F.  Robertson,  Staunton,  Ya.  ;  Wm.  C.  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  C.  W. 
Turner,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  J.  C.  Huntington,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  D.  L. 
Mitchell,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Julian  von  de  Berg,  Chicago,  Ill. 

On  International  Committee’s  Report  —  Hon.  M.  S.  Crosby,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Chairman;  0.  B.  Morgan,  Petersburg,  Va.  ;  Wm.  McAlpin, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Watts  De  Golyer,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Hon.  John  Hill,  Boonton, 
N.  J.;  J.  C.  Thomson,  Quebec,  P.  Q. ;  Prof.  L.  Y.  Dodge,  Berea,  Ky. 

On  Associations  —  A.  M.  Dawson,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Chairman;  H.  W. 
Shaylor,  Portland,  Me.;  I.  P.  Helfanstine,  Shamokin,  Pa.;  R.  H.  Fitzgerald, 
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Marion,  Ala.;  J.  L.  Grice,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  G.  C.  Huntington,  Denver,  Col.; 
James  McConaugliy,  Harlem,  N.  Y , 

On  Resolutions — M.  R  Doming,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman  ;  J.  E.  Defe- 
baugh,  Burlington,  Iowa;  Allen  Folger,  Concord,  N.  H. 

The  following  telegram,  received  from  Owatonna,  Minnesota, 

was  read  : 

“  The  Minnesota  State  Sunday  School  Convention  send  Christian  greetings. 
Eph.  iii. :  16-19.  Rev.  J.  A.  McGowan. 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  the  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  R.  C.  Houghton,  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  the  Convention  adjourned. 


Afternoon  '  Session. 

Thursday,  May  26,  1881* 

At  2.30  P.  M.,  the  Convention  reassembled  and  was  called 
to  order  by  President  Wheat. 

Rev.  Hi*.  J.  S.  Detweiler,  of  Louisville,  Ry.,  offered  prayer, 
after  which  the  President  introduced  Alfred  Sandham,  Gren. 
Secretary  at  Toronto,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  importance 
of  a  Bible  Class  for  Young  Men  Exclusively,  (a)  for 
Evangelistic  purposes;  ( b )  to  promote  systematic  Bible  study. 

Mr.  Sandham  said  : 

The  first  reason  I  would  assign  for  the  formation  of  Bible-classes  for  young 
men  exclusively  is,  that  there  are  in  the  Word  of  God  many  passages  which 
were  designedly  addressed  to  and  ought  to  be  enforced  upon  the  minds  of  young 
men  only.  In  the  next  place,  a  company  of  young  men  sitting  together  are 
moje  easily  drawn  out  to  ask  questions,  to  give  expression  to  their  thoughts 
or  desires,  than  if  there  were  a  mixed  company.  For  these  reasons,  among  others, 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  classes  exclusively  for  young  men.  Now,  how  can 
we  best  teach  Bible-classes  where  all  are  young  men,  first,  for  evangelistic  pur¬ 
poses,  second,  for  systematic  Bible  study?  First,  for  evangelistic  purposes.  As 
I  understand  this  phrase,  it  means:  How  shall  We  best  conduct  a  Bible-class  so 
as  to  bring  before  unconverted  young  men  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the 
life  and  affections?  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  have  a  class  composed  exclusively 
of  unconverted  young  men,  and  it  is  equally  rare  that  we  have  a  class  composed 
exclusively  of  Christian  young  men.  My  idea  is  to  try  to  hit  them  all.  I  have 
been  led  more  to  teach  the  classes  from  a  topic  or  word,  and  I  have  before  me 
a  Bible-class  lesson  on  the  word  “  Behold.” 

Mr.  Sandham  then  took  up  the  following  texts:  Ps,  li.  5;  Job  xl.  4;  Ps.  li. 
6  ;  John  i.  29  ;  Isa.  vii.  14;  John  xix.  5  ;  Mark  Xvi.  6;  Luke  xxiv.  39  ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  2;  Rev.  iii.  20.  He  added:  I  have  thus  brought  before  the  unconverted 
young  man  the  fact  that  he  is  a  sinner  by  nature  and  practice,  and  yet  that 
God  wants  him  to  be  holy,  has  made  ample  provision  for  his  salvation,  and 
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offers  salvation  now.  While.  I  have  been  bringing  that  before  him  some  young 
man  who  is  just  a  Christian  has  been  drawn  nearer  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
he  sees  how  wonderfully  full  it  is  and  how  beautifully  it  holds  together,  and  I 
have  cultivated  in  that  young  man  a  taste  for  the  Word  of  God.  In  many  years’ 
experience  in  teaching  young  men’s  Bible  classes,  rarely  have  1  taken  up  a 
subject  for  the  sinners  alone;  yet  1  have  seen  a  great  many  young  men  brought 
to  Jesus  by  seeing  the  grand  things  in  the  Word  for  Christians.  Just  one  word 
in  closing.  Do  not  be  discouraged.  If  you  do  not  know  as  much  as  somebody 
else,  teach  what  you  do  know. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Howell,  of  Detroit,  said:  Luther,  at  his  famous  trial  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms  when  asked  if  he  believed  this  tenet  or  that  doctrine,  answrered  by 
some  terse  quotation  from  the  Word  of  God.  Young  men  should  learn  the 
truth  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  use  it  without  hesitation  wherever  they 
may  be. 

Delegate — Would  you  advise  having  two  classes,  one  for  evangelistic  pur¬ 
poses  and  one  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Bible  among  Christian  young  men  ? 

Mr.  Sandham — I  think  it  is  wise.  I  did  not  dwell  on  systematic  study 
because  that  was  dwelt  on  so  fully  last  night. 

Delegate — Who  should  teach  this  class? 

Mr.  Sandham — If  the  Secretary  is  competent  it  is  better  that* he  teach  the 
class  for  young  men  ;  but  if  he  is  not,  he  should  get  some  teacher  and  attend 
the  class  himself  until  he  learns  how  to  teach  it. 

Delegate — What  is  the  objection  to  having  young  men  and  young  ladies  in 
a  class  together  ? 

Mr.  Sandham — There  is  nothing  objectionable,  but  it  is  far  preferable  that 
there  should  be  a  class  for  young  men  only. 

Delegate — If  you  had  not  a  competent  teacher  to  place  in  charge  of  a  class, 
how  would  you  get  along  with  it? 

Mr.  Sandham — I  would  let  the  Secretary  do  the  best  he  could. 

L.  W.  Munliall,  of  Indianapolis,  said — I  have  found  it  a  good  plan,  where 
you  have  not  a  competent  leader,  to  persuade  the  young  men  to  take  their 
turn  in  leading  the  class.  If  you  have  a  class  of  a  dozen  let  them  get  together 
around  a  table  and  have  a  concordance  and  such  helps  as  are  necessary,  and  let 
them  have  their  slips  of  paper  and  each  one  his  Bible.  The  man  who  sits  at 
the  head  of  the  table  conducts  the  exercises,  and  each  time  they  move  just  one 
chair  and  take  their  turn  in  conducting  the  exercises.  I  have  found  that  plan 
to  work  admirably. 

Delegate — Would  you  have  a  Bible  class  where  there  is  no  Secretary,  and 
even  no  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Sandham  :  Yes.  You  need  to  develop  young  men  for  Christian  work. 
If  your  Association  is  not  vet  able  to  have  a  Secretary  it  is  a  sign  you  need 
voung  men  trained. 

Frank  W.  Smith,  of  Toledo  :  I  want  to  encourage  those  workers  who  are 
not  of  the  systematic  order  to  do  all  that  they  can  even  if  they  do  not  have  a 
perfect  system. 

Another  delegate  said  :  The  leader  of  the  class  should  study  the  habits 
and  thoughts  of  young  men.  If  his  class  is  evangelistic,  i.e.,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  young  men  to  a  saving  acquaintance  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  he  ought  to  consider  the  excuses  they  offer  for  remaining  in  their 
present  condition.  I  have  fourid  it  a  good  plan  to  take  a  series  of  these  excu¬ 
ses.  such  as  “  I  desire  to  become  a  Christian,”  or  “I  want  to  have  a  good 


time.’’  Make  one  of  tliese  the  topic  for  one  Sunday.  Look  into  the  Word  of 
God  and  see  what  is  said  there  in  regard  to  it.  I  conducted  a  class  one  winter 
on  these  familiar  excuses  that  young  men  are  making,  and  you  would  he 
amazed  to  see  how  they  multiply  when  you  are  dealing  directly  with  uncon 
verted  young  men,  and  seeking  to  lead  them  to  Christ.  Another  ^season  I  tried 
another  plan  :  “  Considerations  why  I  should  enter  upon  and  continue  in  the 
Christian  life.”  I  asked,  a  number  of  my  friends  what  consideration  would 
you  offer  to  a  young  man  why  he  should  begin  a  Christian  life — j  nst  one  consid¬ 
eration  ?  In  that  way  I  got  together  quite  a  string  of  very  interesting  and  pow¬ 
erful  considerations.  Then  I  sought  to  find  what  God’s  Word  says  in  regard 
to  each  one  of  these  considerations.  It  proved  an  excellent  line  of  study. 
You  are  meeting  these  young  men  right  on  your  own  level. 

It  is  well  to  aim  to  take  up  topics  specially  adapted  to  some  individuals  in 
the  class.  For  instance  :  I  had  in  my  class  a  young  man  who  was  brought  up 
in  an  Evangelical  church,  but  he  was  a  disbeliever  in  the  deity  of  our  Lord.  I 
said  nothing  to  him  about  it.  I  expected  he  would  be  at  the  class  and  he  was 
there.  We  studied  the  matter  carefully'  and  fully  together,  chiefly  by'  looking 
at  what  our  Lord  himself  sail  in  regard  to  his  own  deity.  The  y'ouug  man 
came  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  class  and  said,  “You  prepared  that  lesson  for 
me,  sir.”  On  the  following  Sunday,  I  had  the  same  subject  again  for  the 
Bible-class,  and  the  same  young  man  came  to  me  at  the  close  and  said,  “I 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  that  lesson.  It  just  met  my  case.”  He 
carried  it  home  and  made  it  a  subject  of  study'. 

The  Convention  sang  the  hymn  : 

“  Wonderful  Words  of  Life.” 

On  motion  of  L.  W.  Munhal],  of  Indianapolis,  the  Business 
Committee  was  instructed  to  send  greeting  to  the  Presbyterian 
General.  Assembly,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  United  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  Southern  Presby¬ 
terian  General  Assembly,  at  Staunton,  Ya. 

At  3.3*0  o'clock  the  Convention  proceeded  to  devote  one  hour 
to  the  German  work.  A  band  of  German  singers,  chiefly 
Secretaries  of  German  branches,  sang  in  their  native  tongue. 
Mr.  von  Schluembach,  German  Secretary  of  the  International 
Committee,  led  in  the  singing.  Immediately  afterward  the  topic, 
“Association  YCork  Among  German  Young  Men,”  was 
opened  in  a  paper,  bv  Rev.  E.  F.  Stroeter,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as 
follows : 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  I  am  permitted  to  address  an  assembly  of 
Christian  workers  to-day, who  do  not  need  to  have  it  argued  that  the  International 
Convention  ought  to  extend  its  sphere  of  labor  to  include  the  multitudes  of 
German  young  men  in  these  United  States.  I  thank  God  that  the  few  remarks 
which  I  may'  utter,  need  not  be  of  the  nature  of  a  Macedonian  cry.  Were  I  to 
address  a  gathering  of  my  own  countrymen,  composed  of  a  like  number  of 
Christian  men  from  all  churches  and  from  similar  stations  in  life,  I  w'ould  not 
experience  in  the  same  measure  this  gratifying  assurance.  But  I  take  up  our 
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Year  Book  with  its  reports  of  our  German  General  Secretary,  or,  rather,  listen 
to  his  own  vivid  accounts  of  the  good  work  God  has  granted  him  to  perform 
among  my  countrymen,  and  I  praise  God  that  I  am  spared  the  unwelcome  task 
of  dwelling  primarily  upon  the  necessity  of  Association  work  among  German 
young  men.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  have 
vindicated  their  right  to  he  called  Christian  in  that  they  have  shown  that  they 
know  neither  race,  color  nor  nationality,  in  their  efforts  to  bring  young  men 
to  Christ.  America  has  never  before  experienced  so  rapid  an  increase  of  her  for 
eign  born  population.  A  total  of  108,000  were  landed  in  Castle  Garden  during 
the  first  four  months  of  1881.  Of  these,  53,000  came  from  Germany  alone. 
Present  indications  point  to  a  continued  rise  of  this  tidal  wave  upon  our  hospit¬ 
able  shores.  Political  economists  may  well  congratulate  the  country  upon  this 
rapid  accumulation  of  capital,  brain  and  muscle,  looking  as  they  do  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  material  prosperity.  To  the  Christian  people  of  this  country 
the  outlook  upon  these  teeming  multitudes  is  suggestive  of  gravest  responsi¬ 
bilities.  We  dare  not  overlook  the  one  sad  fact,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
prospect  of  Evangelical  Christianity  in  Germany  to-day, — the  present  gener¬ 
ation  of  young  and  middle  aged  men,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  emi¬ 
grants,  have  received  all  their  mental  and  moral  training  at  the  feet  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  preachers  who  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  rationalistic  unbelief 
which  a  generation  ago,  life  a  polar  wave,  swept  over  and  chilled  to  the 
very  marrow  the  Evangelical  churches  of  Germany.  Worse  than  this,  large 
numbers  of  them  are  leavened  with  socialistic  and  communistic  tendencies; 
they  leave  the  old  and  seek  the  new  world  under  the  impression  that  this  is 
the  very  country  for  them  to  nourish  and  execute  their  destructive  designs 
upon  all  existing  forms  of  Christian  civilization.  They  form  a  very  welcome 
reinforcement  to  the  already  formic  able  host  of  Sabbath-breaking  infidels, 
who  are  in  open  and  bitter  antagonism  to  all  that  is  most  dear  to  the  American 
Christian  and  most  essential  to  the  highest  moral  interests  of  our  nation. 
We  have  begun  in  the  name  of  our  Master  to  meet  these  opposing  forces. 
It  seems  now,  brethren,  as  if  the  Lord  was  testing  cur  readiness  still  farther. 
We  have  entered  an  open  door, — immediately  this  door  widens,  the  field  en¬ 
larges  before  us.  Are  we  ready  to  occupy  till  He  come  ? 

There  are  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  pursuing  this  work 
among  the  German  young  men,  which  I  now  invite  you  to  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  1  desire  to  utter  a  truth  which  to  you  may  sound  very 
much  like  a  truism,  namely,  that  a  German  is  not  by  nature  an  American, 
whatever  grace  may  do  for  him  afterwards.  Trivial  almost  as  this  statement 
may  appear  to  be,  yet  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  as  though  native  American 
Christians  in  their  sincere  endeavors  to  reach  and  influence  the  Germans  were 
inviting  failure  by  their  readiness  to  overlook  this  fact.  They  are  too  apt  to 
forget  that  whatever  may  have  prompted  the  German  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
home  of  his  fathers  he  most  assuredly  while  doing  so  thinks  not  once  of 
becoming  a  bona  fide  American.  The  transfer  of  his  household  goods  from 
one  continent  to  another  does  not  suggest  to  him  of  necessity  any  change  of 
habit,  opinion  or  belief.  He  takes  American  liberty  at  first  simply  as  the 
antidote  to  the  mere  negative  of  European  oppression.  It  signifies  to  him, 
primarily,  the  absence  of  all  that  was  preventing  him  from  making  his  way 
in  the  world  across  the  water.  And  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  may  not 
the  sturdy  German  be  pardoned  for  not  being  able  to  forget  soon  that  his 
cradle  stood,  not  indeed  in  the  land  of  George  Washington  and  Lincoln,  but 
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in  the  land  of  Martin  Luther?  He  is  not  slow  to  admire  and  rejoice  over  the 
glorious  victory  for  liberty  and  independence  achieved  on  American  soil  a 
little  more  than  a  century  ago  ;  still,  this  cannot  efface  from  his  memory  the 
fact  that  nigh  on  to  four  centuries  ago,  on  German  soil,  was  fought  and  won 
that  fierce  and  awful  struggle  for  liberty  against  the  most  terrible  spiritual 
despotism  of  Rome,  of  which  America  and  all  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
are  enjoying  the  fruits  to  this  day.  He  cannot  indeed  fail  to  see  that  his 
younger  American  brother  has  outrun  him  in  the  race  after  mechanical,  indus¬ 
trial,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  political  achievements — that  he  is  superior 
in  versatility,  aggressiveness,  and  inventive  genius  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  should  wipe  out  all  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  in  poetical  lore, 
in  artistic  fame,  in  scientific  research,  in  solid  learning  and  deep  philosophical 
thinking,  and  in  glorious  historical  occurrences  his  own  country  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  The  younger  son  of  a  family  often  has  better  advantages, 
and  in  using  them  well  he  may  have  many  things  to  show  to  h  s  older  brother 
seeking  a  home  on  his  broad  domain,  but  he  will  notbewi.se  in  forgetting  that 
liis  brother’s  history  and  experience  numbers  more  centuries  than  his  own 
does  decades. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  in  the  praiseworthy  efforts  to  Americanize  our 
foreign-born  population,  we  should  manifest  none  of  that  impulsive  impatience 
which  seems  to  think  that  the  process  of  amalgamation  should  be  completed 
almost  upon  landing  at  Castle  Garden.  We  heartily  indorse  the  sentiment 
that  this  is  not  Germany  but  America,  and  that  the  Germans  who  come  here 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  become  Americans.  But  we  submit  that  the 
problem  before  us  as  Christian  workers  is,  not  to  raise  the  German  from  a 
state  of  total  or  semi  barbarism  to  that  of  a  high  and  Christian  civilization,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  American  Indian  or  Freedman  ;  but  this  problem  is  of  a  far 
more  delicate  and  complex  nature  ;  it  means  nothing  less  than  to  infuse  new 
spiritual  life  and  energy  into  a  Christian  civilization  which  has  the  pride  of 
being,  not  only  older  than  our  own,  but  of  continuing  to  be  to  a  great  extent  to 
this  day  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  same.  The  task  is  well  worthy 
of  our  highest,  noblest,  and  most  energetic  efforts.  But  suffer  me  to  remind 
you,  brethren,  that  you  cannot  expect  of  the  German  Christian  men  and  of  the 
German  churches  of  this  land,  what  you  may  have  a  perfect  right  to  expect  of 
those  of  your  own  nationality,  namely,  that  they  should  simply  rush  as  it 
were,  as  soon  as  appealed  to,  with  one  mighty  torrent  into  this  work  We  do 
well  to  heed  the  apostolic  injunction,  “  Ye  have  need  of  patience,  brethren.” 
The  Germans  may  be  won,  they  may  be  Americanized,  they  may  be  evangelized, 
blessed  be  God  !  There  are  to  day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans  upon 
American  soil,  thanking  God  from  their  hearts  not  only  for  American  political 
independence,  but  for  American  wann-hearted,  broad-viewed,  aggressive, 
evangelical  Christianity.  But  the  progress  of  the  work,  if  anything  like 
thoroughness  is  to  be  attained,  must  needs  be  slow  and  gradual.  And  if 
American  Christianity  by  opening  her  views  to  infuse  a  new  vigor  of  life  into 
the  stolid  members  of  German  orthodoxy  and  doctrin  Tism,  should  in  return 
receive  some  of  the  patiently  coursing,  persevering  blood  of  her  German 
sister,  the  mutual  benefit  would  be  most  gratifying  and  wonderful,  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  tell  in  the  end  who  will  be  more  blessed,  the  giver  or  the 
receiver. 

We  now  proceed  from  a  more  general  view  of  our  problem  to  a  closer  in¬ 
spection  of  its  immediate  approach.  The  door  is  open,  the  field  is  white  for 
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the  harvest,  the  difficulties  are  understood  and  appreciated;  now  how  are  we 
to  go  to  work  ? 

I  need  not  here  enlarge  upon  the  general  principle  underlying  all  successful 
Christianizing  effort,  namely,  the  necessity  of  employing,  as  soon  as  practica¬ 
ble,  native  talent  and  native  agencies,  in  order  to  attain  satisfactory  results. 
The  wisdom  of  organizing  a  German  National  Bund  and  the  employment  of  a 
German  General  Secretary  by  the  International  Committee,  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  results  achieved  thus  far. 

We  can  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  another  and  far  more  important  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  connection,  a  question  which  is  to  my  mind  the  very  pivotal  point 
of  the  whole  movement.  How  shall  the  German  General  Secretary  proceed  in 
his  efforts  to  reach  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  German  young  men  in  our 
cities  and  villages  ?  You  answer,  let  him  visit  the  German  communities,  make 
rousing  appeals,  and  organize  Associations  wherever  he  can.  This  is  well  said. 
But  you  cannot  organize  a  group  of  marble  statues  into  a  company  of  fighting- 
soldiers,  however  warlike  may  be  the  attitude.  They  will  answer  for  the  mu¬ 
seum,  but  not  for  the  field  of  battle.  Organization  implies  and  presupposes 
first  of  all  the  presence  of  healthy,  vigorous,  intelligent  life  ;  and,  again,  this 
life  must  be  developed  into  a  readiness  for  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
the  different  members.  What  is  an  organization  worth  which  lacks  these  pri¬ 
mary  elements  ? 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  German  notions  of  church 
membership  are  very  different  from  those  of  Evangelical  Christians  in 
this  country.  The  great  mass  of  the  German  people  belong  to  the  church 
as  a  matter  of  course.  They  are  born  as  much  into  their  church  connec¬ 
tion  as  into  their  skin,  and  they  think  for  the  most  part  as  little 
of  changing  the  one  as  the  other. 

Again,  to  the  German  mind  the  idea  of  going  out  from  the  world  in  order  to 
join  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  foreign  one.  He  who  would  lose  sight  of  this 
radical  difference  between  German  and  American  churchism  will  never  under¬ 
stand  aggressive  missionary  movements  among  the  masses  of  nominally  Christ¬ 
ian  Germans  in  this  country,  so  wonderfully  owned  and  blessed  by  the  Lord. 
The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  methods  of  our  work  among  the  Ger¬ 
man  young  men  of  our  land  is  very  evident.  For  in  the  light  of  what  has 
been  said,  we  can  readily  see  that  it  is  a  radical  and  fatal  mistake  to  proceed 
with  the  organization  of  Christian  Associations  among  the  Germans  before  the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly  and  well  prepared.  I  believe  I  am  fully  borne  out 
in  this  broad  assertion  by  the  experience  we  have  made  in  our  German  work 
in  the  past.  We  have  seen  organizations  rise  like  meteors  all  about  us,  but, 
contrary  to  all  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  German  perseverance,  they'  did 
not  thrive  but  numbers  of  them  collapsed  or  crumbled  into  nothing  and  others 
barely  have  a  name  that  they  live.  Why  has  this  been  ?  Simply  because  we 
attempted  to  organize  dry  bones.  The  one  great  and  crying  need  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  work  is  not  only  men  who  are  good  organizers,  but  who  are  also  full  of 
faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  will  tell  the  masses  of  the  German 
people  all  through  our  land,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  that  they 
must  come  out  and  be  separate  from  the  world  before  they  can  begin  to  be  of 
any  use  whatever  in  winning  young  men  to  Christ.  Those  among  us  who 
have  watched  with  deep  concern  the  progress  and  development  of  the  work 
of  the  International  Convention  among  the  Germans,  have  hailed  with  true 
delight  the  fact  that  God,  in  His  wonderful  providence,  has  sentymur  General 
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Secretary  into  tills  very  field  of  labor.  We  firmly  bold  this  to  be  a  plain  aud 
unmistakable  providential  indication  as  to  the  only  successful  method  of 
carrying  forward  this  noble  work. 

This  must  become  still  [more  evident  from  another  consideration.  The 
German  State  church  does  not  require  of  its  members  anything  out¬ 
side  of  a  few  ritual  observances,  and  the  payment  of  the  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  establishment.  We  wTill  now  add  that  individual  Christ, 
ian  lay  work  is  not  at  all  officially  encouraged  in  the  churches  of  the 
Fatherland.  Where  Christian  laymen  have  been  prompted  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  personally  to  the  work  of  bringing  souls  to  Christ,  the  rule  has  been  a 
frown  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  rare  exception  a  smile  of  encouragement.  But 
activity  means  spiritual  growth,  inactivity  spiritual  mummification.  There  is 
perhaps  to  the  typical  American  Christian  a  danger  of  being  taken  up  so  much 
by  his  interest  in  this  and  that  and  the  other  benevolent  enterprise  as  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  great  and  silent  upbuilding  of  his  own  spiritual  character — a  danger  of 
obeying  the  centrifugal  force  of  Christian  activity  at  the  expense  of  the  centri- 
pedal.  The  tendency  and  danger  to  the  German  Christian  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  needs  to  be  brought  out  of  himself  ;  he  needs  to  be  awakened 
to  a  strong  sense  of  his  personal  duty  in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  his  brother. 
He  must  be  aroused  to  the  conviction  that  the  w-ork  of  bringing  souls  to  Christ 
is  not  the  exclusive  duty  and  privilege  of  a  ciass  of  salaried  officials,  whose 
sole  business  is  to  work  and  pray  for  this,  but  that  it  is  his  own  prayer,  his 
own  kindlv  word  of  invitation  and  welcome,  his  own  self-denviug-'work  with 
others,  that  will  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

Add  to  this  that  there  is  an  innate  tendency  in  the  German  mind  to  clannish¬ 
ness,  that  they  are  very  apt  to  be  in  patriotism  first  Bavarians,  or  Saxons,  or 
Prussians,  before  they  think  of  being  Germans,  and  in  religion  first  Lutherans, 
or  Reformed,  or  Methodists,  or  Baptists,  before  they  can  realize  their  being  all 
Christians,  and  you  "will  not  think  that  I  have  laid  too  much  emphasis  upon 
the  primary^  necessity"  of  such  a  preliminary  work  among  the  Germans  of  this 
country  as  I  have  indicated.  The  quickening  influence  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  by 
the  living  Word  must  first  do  its  work  of  separating  the  members  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  churches  from  all  that  is  worldly,  amd  then  of  uniting  them  to  each  other 
in  the  bonds  of  earnest  Christian  fellowship  in  wouk  for  Christ.  It  is  true, 
and  thanks  be  to  God,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  earnest  and  devoted  German 
ministers  in  all  denominations,  engaged  in  bringing  about  the  former  result, 
aud  their  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  But  for  the  most  part,  after  they-  have 
succeeded  in  urging  men  out  of  the  world  into  the  church,  they-  do  not  seek  to 
have  their  best  members  co-operate  and  make  practical  fellowship  with  those  of 
other  churches.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  all  along  it  has  been  much  easier, 
even  in  smaller  cities,  to  organize  and  sustain  Young  People’s  Societies,  of  a  de¬ 
nominational  type,  in  local  churches,  than  the  Young  Men’s  Cluistian  Associa¬ 
tions  'proper,  to  which  Christian  laymen  of  different  denominations  unitedly- 
work  to  bring  young  men  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
If,  therefore,  our  Association  work,  among  the  thousands  of  German  young 
men,  shall  prosper  and  bring  forth  fruit,  it  must  be  done,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
perceive,  by  just  such  work,  faithfully  continued,  as  my  beloved  brother,  your 
German  General  Secretary-,  has  been  enabled,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  carry¬ 
forward  for  the  last  year  or  two.  I  would  say,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  let  him 
go  on  in  the  name  of  his  Master,  and  let  him  do  the  work  for  which  God  has 
so  eminently-  qualified  him  ;  and  it  will  prepare  the  way  most  effectually-  for 
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the  healthful  growth  and  steady  development  of  the  work  of  the  International 
Committee  among  German  young  men. 

George  R.  Witte,  German  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  New 
York  Citv,  said  : 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  asked  to  give  a  reason  why  the  work  should  be 
specially  difficult  among  the  Germans.  One  of  the  reasons,  I  replied,  is  that 
our  German  members  are  liable  to  think  that  each  one  of  them  must  have 
something  to  say  in  the  management  of  the  Association.  Another  is  that  in 
organizing  Associations,  heretofore,  we  have  left  out  the  word  “Christian.” 
We  must  lay  a  religious  foundation  from  the  very  beginning  or  else  we  shall 
always  fail. 

Jacob  Kessler,  German  Secretary  at  St.  Louis,  said  : 

It  is  a  mistake  to  call  the  Germans  a  nation  of  infidels.  There  is  hardly  a 
German  who  has  not  from  childhood  up  received  a  religious  education.  Bu„ 
it  is  true  that  religion  in  Germany  is  to  a  young  man  a  burden,  a  yoke  ;  and 
as  quickly  as  lie  can  lie  tries  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  show  him  that  Christianity 
is  not  a  burden  but  a  privilege,  and  he  will  take  hold  of  it.  When  you  have 
once  got  a  German  to  experience  that,  you  can  depend  he  will  hold  out  to 
the  end. 

C.  Olandt,  of  New  York  City,  said: 

Mr.  President — The  necessity  of  Christian  work  among  German  American 
young  men  is  one  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  many  of  the  brethren  have  met  some  of  these  young  men  and 
have  found  that  this  class  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant  one.  In  it  you  will 
find  energy,  industry,  intellect  and  talent;  and  I  will  just  say  that  if  the 
offspring  of  German  parents  in  Germany  are  able  to  grow  up  and  become  such 
pious  and  powerful  men,  exerting  a  wonderful  influence  not  only  in  their  own 
country  but  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  the  sons  of  German  parents  in 
America  can,  by  the  aid  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  exert  a  like  influence  over 
their  fellow  men.  The  German- American  young  man  is  more  or  less  convers¬ 
ant  with  both  languages,  and  on  this  account,  if  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our 
Lord  and  Redeemer,  and  filled  with  love  toward  his  fellow  man,  he  can  exert 
a  powerful  influence,  not  alone  among  the  German-speaking  young  men,  but 
also  among  those  speaking  the  English  language.  Of  the  great  number  of 
these  young  men  in  this  country,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  there  are 
comparatively  only  a  few  engaged  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
work  ;  and  as  a  Germau-American  I  pray  that  something  more  may  be  done 
to  assist  us  in  this  great  and  good  work. 

Gustav  Wick,  of  Milwaukee,  said  : 

When  we  commenced  our  Association  in  1876,  we  made  a  big  mistake;  that 
is,  we  tried  to  draw  the  young  men  just  in  a  social  way  and  did  not  lia'  e  very 
much  to  do  with  religion.  But  we  found  out  our  mistake  and  tried  again  and 
still  it  didn’t  succeed.  Now  we  have  made  Christ  the  corner  stone  of  our 
work.  The  members  are  mostly  Christian  workers  that  take  hold.  They  are 
banded  together  for  the  love  of  Christ.  We  are  trying  to  help  the  12,000 
German  young  men  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  They  need  somebody  to  go  and 
speak  to  them  and  take  them  by  the  hand.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we  may 
succeed  in  saving  some  of  these  young  men. 
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Julian  von  de  Berge,  German  Secretary  at  Chicago,  said : 

I  only  want  to  say  that  we  have  nine  German  Associations  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  in  good  working  order.  I  hope 
that  with  the  assistance  of  God,  by  the  next  convention  we  shall  double  that 
number,  and  I  ask  you  all  to  pray  for  us,  that  God  will  help  us  to  do  this 
grand  and  glorious  work. 

J.  II.  Kolias,  German  Secretary  at  Boston,  said  : 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  German  work.  I  know  that  there  are  a  good 
many  young  men,  especially  young  men  born  in  this  country,  of  German 
descent,  engaged  in  offices,  stores  and  business  places,  who  need  our  help  very 
much,  and  they  are  very  willing  to  have  us  come  and  speak  to  them  about  the 
truth  and  about  the  Gospel.  In  my  work  in  Boston  I  have  found  in  almost 
every  street  young  men  willing  to  listen  to  the  Gospel,  and,  after  spending  a 
few  moments  with  them,  they  invite  me  to  call  again;  therefore  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  special  efforts  to  reach  the  German  young  men  in  this  country 
and  lead  them  to  Christ. 

Samuel  Hahn,  of  Chicago,  said: 

I  only  want  to  emphasize  a  word  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Stroeter  about  personal 
work.  I  believe  in  personal  work.  Brethren,  if  you  want  to  do  this  personal 
work,  you  must  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  It  does  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  whether  we  are  Americans  or  Germans.  It  is  not  any  harder  to  reach  a 
German  than  any  other  man.  The  Germans  are  not  so  infidel  as  we  sometimes 
think.  If  we  are  consecrated  to  the  work  of  personally  winning  them  to 
Christ,  we  shall  succeed. 

Fred.  Stursberg,  of  Boston,  said: 

In  the  commercial  work  of  this  nation  the  German  business  men  form  a  very 
important  factor.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  business  men  in  Germany  have  their 
pews  in  churches  and  have  an  interest  in  church  matters.  But  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  German  business  men  would  sooner  pay  $5,000  for  a  seat  in  the 
S  ock  Exchange  than  pay  as  many  cents  for  a  church  pew.  Now,  this  must  be 
changed.  The  German  Secretary  of  the  International  Committee  is  doing  a 
grand  work  in  this  direction.  Aid  him  in  every  way  in  your  power.  The 
time  is  coming  when  the  Germans  will  aid  you  socially,  spiritually  and 
financially. 

Louis  Below,  German  Secretary  at  Cleveland,  said : 

A  year  ago  the  German  young  men  of  Cleveland  did  not  know  anything 
about  this  work.  To-day  we  have  a  German  branch  of  70  members.  The 
Germans  are  slow,  but  I  tell  you  every  step  taken  is  solid. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session  was  given  to  a  Bible- 
reading,  conducted  by  R  A.  Orr,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

At  the  close  of  the  Bible-reading,  the  Secretary  read  telegrams 
of  greeting  to  the  Minnesota  S.  S.  Convention — Col.  i.  9-20 ;  to 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  at  Buffalo — hph.  vi.  23,  24, 
and  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas — Col.  iii.  15-17. 
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'The  President  announced  that  Hon.  E.  I).  Morgan,  of 
New  York,  had  sent  one  thousand  copies  of  Thurlow  Weed’s 
letter  in  reply  to  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  for  distribution.  A  rising 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  donor. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  with  the  doxology  and  the 
benediction  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Stroeter,  cf  St.  Paul. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Thursday,  May  26,  1881. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  7.45  P.  M.,  the  President  in  the 
chair.  After  singing,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Cleg- 

gett,  of  Leadville,  Co!.,  and  D.  L.  Mitchell,  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

,  • 

The  Rev.  N.  S.  Rulison,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Cleveland,,  w.as  introduced  and  made  the  following  address  on 
the  subject, 

The  Restlessness  and  Intensity  of  Modern  Thought  and  Life  a 
Reason  foii  Broader  and  More  Fervent  Christian  Work. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  \  rogress  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the  railroad.  Carrying  the  commerce  of  a  continent 
swiftly  over  its  iron  track  and  almost  annihilating  time  and  distance,  the  rail¬ 
road  has  revolutionized  methods  of  business,  stimulated  business  energy, 
increased  competition  of  thought  and  toil,  brought  men  of  different  lands  and 
opinions  into  intimate  relations,  contributed  largely  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
men  think  and  act,  and  so  has  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  restlessness 
and  intensity  which  characterize  our  modern  life. 

Political  philosophers  tell  us  these  results  are  good.  I  do  not  deny  the 
statement.  I  believe  that  out  of  the  intensity  and  turmoil  of  modern  life  good 
will  come  at  last  But  there  is  little  permanent  good  that  is  not,  somehow, 
mixed  with  temporary  evil.  The  railroad  is  no  exception.  Stimulating  men 
to  think  and  work  and  contributing  to  their  power  to  get  wealth,  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  much  else  besides,  the  present  good  of  which  many  are  found  to 
question.  Much  of  our  modern  thought  that  has  been  so  stimulated,  is — just 
because  it  is  quick — loose,  and  uncertain  thought,  and  the  prevalence  of  such 
thought  has  a  direct  influence  on  many  of  the  questions  that  disturb  our 
modern  life. 

I  do  not  look  on  these  disturbances  as  unmixed  evils.  Many  of  these  disturb¬ 
ing  questions  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  progress,  which  is  commonly  the 
result  of  conflict  and  seems  to  be  governed  by  a  Jaw  of  antagonisms.  That 
progress  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  working  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  in 
the  ordained  line  of  human  development.  No  earthly  power  can  stop  it  per¬ 
manently,  for  it  is  part  of  the  purpose  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Creator. 
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The  railroad,  being  a  means  of  rapid  transit  of  thought  and  substance,  has 
quickened  the  individual  and  corporate  life  of  the  Nation  and  so  has  been  help¬ 
ful  to  its  progress.  If  that  general  progress  has  been  unfavorable  to  some 
classes  of  society,  our  duty  is  to  make  the  conditions,  so  far  as  we  may  be  able 
more  favorable.  The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  turn  the  tendency  of 
modern  life  towards  goodness  and  God.  It  is  its  duty,  therefore,  to  study 
those  conditions  and  tendencies  which  the  railroad  lias-helped  to  create,  in  a 
broad  and  intelligent  manner.  I  shall  keep  within  the  limitations  marked  for 
me  by  the  invitation  of  your  Secretary  therefore,  if  I  ask  you  to  look  at  some 
of  the  plain  facts  of  modern  times  and  some  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  the  men 
of  our  age. 

In  almost  every  land  the  sun  shines  on,  men  feel  that  in  the  “  chambers  of 
their  blood  there  moves  the  secret  of  new  life.”  It  throbs  and  thrills  in  the 
pulses  of  the  race.  It  grows  strong,  gains  courage,  becomes  eager,  and  shows 
itself  in  movements  that  are  felt  throughout  all  Europe  and  our  own  land. 

One  of  the  most  marked  exhibitions  of  this  life  is  the  struggle  with  the 
existing  inequality  of  social  conditions.  *  *  *  Tlie  great  battle  of  the 

Nineteenth  century  is  the  battle  for  money.  In  some  quarters  it  is  iierc.e  and 
cruel  and  everywhere  ic  is  hotly  contested.  Wherever  men  who,  by  reason  of 
superior  cleverness  or  what  is  called  luck,  gain  advantages  over  their  fellows, 
ihere  the  fortunate  ones  are  eager  to  keep  their  advantages  and  they  show 
little  respect  to  theories  of  human  equality.  Where  organized  intelligence  and 
wealth  make  no  concessions,  ignorance  and  poverty  organize  an  army  of  the 
discontented.  Iu  some  foreign  lands  the  black  flag  is  raised  and  everywhere 
many  hearts  are  full  of  fear.  In  our  own  land  the  contest  is  being  fought 
with  less  of  cruelty  than  it  is  abroad.  But  it  is  only  because  there  are 
influences  at  work  here  that  give  men,  without  their  asking,  a  larger  share  of 
equality,  learning  and  comfort  than  they  can  find  elsewhere.  But  there  are 
indications  of  dissatisfaction  even  here.  *  *  * 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  February,  1879,  a  Russian  Nihilist  calls 
his  land  the  “  Empire  of  the  Discontented.”  That  empire  is  enlarging  its 
borders  and  spreading  into  all  lands. 

Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Does  anv  one  sav  “Nothing! 
That  is  not  our  business.  It  belongs  to  the  political  economist,  the  social  re- 
foimer,  the  philosopher,  the  preacher,  but  not  to  an  Association  like  this,”  I 
beg  leave  to  say  there  was  never  a  greater  mistake. 

I  yield  to  no  man  living  in  my  estimate  of  the  value  of  personal  and  practi¬ 
cal  religion  ;  of  the  importance  of  preaching  repentance  and  faith  and  loyalty 
to  a  personal  Saviour  ;  of  the  value  of  all  means  that  can  be  used  to  touch  and 
turn  the  affections  of  sinful  men.  But  I  do  not  he^tate  to  say,  that  if  we 
content  ourselves  with  telling  men  of  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  ;  with  pictur 
ing  the  penalty  of  sin  ;  with  singing  sensuous  hymns  of  a  sort  of  materialized 
heaven,  which  we  make  practically  “  a  denial  of  all  terrestrial  countries;  ”  if 
we  think  our  duty  is  done  when  we  tell  train  men  and  track  men  and  shop 
men  of  the  narrow-gauge  that  leadeth  unto  life — of  the  misplaced  switches  that 
run  human  characters  into  the  far  country  of  sin  ;  of  broken  rails  and  bridges 
that  hurl  men’s  souls  in  crashing  ruin;  and  accepting  the  common  but  wretched 
heresy  that  railroad  corporations  and  corporators  “  have  no  souls  ”  worth  sav¬ 
ing — speak  no  message  of  righteousness  to  railroad  presidents  and  directors 
and  stockholders — if  we  forget  to  proclaim  to  high  as  well  as  low,  to  the  better 
classes  as  well  as  what  we  call  “the  masses” — that  there  is  a  “power  that 
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makes  for  righteousness ” — a  Person  who  ordains  righteousness  and  hates  in¬ 
iquity — that  the  religion  which  God  wants,  the  Church  wants,  the  world 
wants,  is  not  a  .religion  of  sentiment,  hut  of  righteousness,  that  will  make 
men  true,  honest,  brave,  patient,  loyal,  loving,  earnest  and  strong — I  say  if 
we  content  ourselves  with  such  timid, teaching  as  I  have  indicated,  we  have 
but  a  feeble  sense  of  our  Christian  duty,  *  *  * 

When  our  social  arrangements  are  so  imperfect  that,  as  Carlyle  tells  us,  we 
provide  luxurious  prisons  and  infirmaries  for  thieves  and  murderers,  bummers, 
and  such  like,  and  leave  honest  people,  who  are  trying  to  live  industrious  and 
independent  lives,  with  little  sympathy  and  without  any  provision  of  work 
when  hard  times  come — when  society  accepts  and  acts  on  the  grim  rule  of  all 
heathenism  and  animalism  that  life  is  a  brute  fight  where  the  weakest  goes 
to  the  wall,  and  not  a  grand  contest  of  “  brothers,  knights,  and  gentlemen,” 
where  the  strong  help  the  weak — then,  I  say,  an  Association  like  this,  made 
up,  as  it  is,  of  stalwart  and  cultured  Christian  men,  has  a  positive  duty  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  moral  questions  which  underlie  all  the  relations  of  man  to  his 
fellows. 

I  believe  you  can  do  much  hy  speaking,  by  publishing,  by  personal  influence, 
to  bring  our  social  and  political  arrangements  into  a  better  harmony  with  the 
sublime  love  law  of  Jesus,  “All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.”  That  is  the  only  law  that  will  cure  our  social 
ills,  and  build  society  into  symmetry  and  strength. 

Now,  look  at  another  fact.  It  is  the  increasing  prevalence  of  religious  skep¬ 
ticism  and  indifference,  and  of  irreligion  among  workiugmen.  *  *  * 

We  are  compelled  to  front  this  fact  of  irreligion.  It  must  be  studied,  under¬ 
stood,  cured.  If  we  let  it  alone  we  shall  be  recreant  to  our  duty  and  will  not 
deserve  the  name  of  Christian.  The  root  reason  of  all  irreligion  is  sin.  But 
there  are  two  or  three  immediate  causes  of  skepticism  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore.  These  are,  first,  the  absorbing  interest  in  the  study  of  material 
science,  and,  second,  the  influence  of  the  “positive  philosophy.”  We  are 
greatly  mistaken  if  we  fancy  these  influences  are  confined  to  men  of  wealth  and 
leisure.  *  *  * 

A  railroad  workingman  came  to  me  not  long  ago  to  get  the  best  argument 
for  the  persoraality  of  God,  which  he  said  was  doubted  by  his  fellows  because 
science  was  silent  on  that  point.  Among  other  things,  I  told  him,  what  I 
think  we  must  show  to  the  world,  that  whoever  or  whatever  made  man,  call  it 
force  or  call  him  God,  must  have  as  much  personalty  as  man  has.  Any  other 
opinion  is  absurdly  unscientific,  for  it  would  make  a  result  greater  than  its 
cause.  We  must  show  our  friends,  the  railroad  men,  that  it  is  just  as  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  a  f  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  ”  of  brass  and  steel  and 
iron,  swept  up  from  a  workman’s  floor  aud  mixed  with  a  little  lime  and  sand 
and  charcoal,  and  stirred  up  for  a  million  years  or  so  in  a  crucible,  would  spon¬ 
taneously  evolve  a  first-class  Fontaine  locomotive  running  on  six  wheels  and 
gauged  to  seventy  miles  an  hour,  as  to  suppose  a  first-class  engineer  could  have 
been  spontaneously  evolved  out  of  a  monad,  a  jelly  speck,  a  tadpole  or  a 
monkey,  without  a  personal  God  Father.  Then  in  answer  to  the  positive  phil¬ 
osophy  that  denies  what  it  cannot  touch  or  see,  we  have  got  to  show  that  noble 
intuitions,  high  aspirations,  visions,  thoughts,  that  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
all  virtues  and  all  graces,  things  that  can  be  neither  touched  nor  seen,  are, 
after  all,  the  most  real  thing  about  men— just  as  real  as  rocks,  and  fossils,  and 
cosmic  force.  Then,  when  we  have  cleared’ a  possible  ground  for  Christianity , 


we  must  give  evidences  of  its  truth.  It  is  an  age  of  reason.  Men  ask  and 
have  a  right  to  ask  reasons  for  our  faith.  If  we  cannot  give  good  reasons  we 
shall  have  little  influence  over  the  skepticism  of  modern  thought.  But  the 
reasons  are  abundant.  The  argument  for  Christianity  can  be  made  strong  and 
simple.  It  seems  to  me  this  Association  could  hardly  do  a  better  work  than  to 
gather,  publish,  and  circulate  the  arguments  from  reason  and  history  for 
Christianity,  in  tracts  and  books  for  the  multitude. 

Another  sad  fact,  which  you  must  face  and  are  bound  to  remedy,  is  the  utter 
hopelessness  that  broods  over  and  darkens  the  minds  of  many  in  the  church 
and  out  of  it,  to  whom  God  seems  no  nearer  than  the  stars  above  them,  and  to 
whose  dull  imagination  their  little  life  is  “  rounded  with  a  sleep.-’  They  are 
men.  who,  somehow,  have  wrongly  come  to  think  that  Christianity  is  hopeless 
and  hard  ;  that  it  gives  men  conceptions  of  God’s  character  as  a  hard  and  mer¬ 
ciless  master,  acting  on  motives  and  by  methods  unworthy  of  even  a  human 
father.  *  *  * 

Dear  friends,  there  are  brothers  of  yours  and  mine  in  all  our  large  cities 
who  think  and  talk  like  that,  and  who,  by  reason  of  some  presentation  of 
God’s  character  that  has  been  made  to  them,  have  some  justification  for  their 
mental  attitude.  I  trust  that  this  Association  will  say  to  such  men,  It  is  not 
so  ;  that  is  not  our  God,  nor  our  religion.  God  is  love  and  truth  and  light  and 
life.  He  is  not  unjust  to  the  lowest  and  vilest  ;  His  heart  throbs  with  Jove  for 
all  the  world  ;  He  seeks  to  save  the  lost  even  to  the  last ;  His  invitation  covers 
every  soul,  “  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come.”  O,  I  am  sure  that  in  this  world 
of  sin  and  sorrow  we  need  to  preach  the  optimism  of  a  loveful  and  cheerful 
religion.  *  *  * 

In  the  first  place  there  ought  to  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  change  in  some  of 
the.  popular  ideas  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  church.  In  some  quarters 
the  church  is  regarded  as  a  company  of  people  who  profess  to  be  saints,  a 
select  society  into  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  enter  until  he  has  been  soundly 
converted*  and  well-nigh  perfected.  Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  sound  con¬ 
version,  the  sounder  the  better  ;  but  I  say  if  the  church  is  a  place 
for  only  perfect  people,  it  is  the  most  superfluous  society  on  earth.  There  are 
no  such  people,  and  if  there  were  they  would  not  need  such  a  place.  A  hos¬ 
pital  is  a  place  for  sick  people,  not  the  well  ;  the  church  is  a  hospital  for  sin- 
sick  people  who  wish  to  get  well.  A  man  goes  into  it  not  because  he  is  a 
perfect  Christian,  but  because  he  wishes  to  be  and  desires  to  avail  himself  of 
the  air,  and  food,  and  light,  and  comfort,  and  medicines  which  God  has  pro¬ 
vided  ;  because  in  it  he  knows  he  will  be  *'  surrounded  and  sustained  from  all 
sources  of  worship,  prayer,  praise,  and  sacrament,  by  the  living  tides  of  spir¬ 
itual  power  which  flow  from  the  Lord  and  life-giver  ” 

The  church  is  a  school,  and  it  seems  to  me  this  educational  idea  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  it  we  are  all  learners,  some  in  the  first  form,  some  in  the 
third,  some  in  the  sixth,  all  striving  to  learn  the  great  Master’s  lessons,  and  to 
get  in  us  the  mind  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  have  this 
mind  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  will  be  developed  ;  we  shall  become  one  in 
Christ,  and  by  reason  of  our  unity  become  a  power  in  the  world.  But  there 
are  influences  working  against  this  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  the  church  in  this 
land.  The  power  of  money,  pride,  fashion  and  much  else  are  right,  against  it. 
We  all  know  there  ought  to  be  no  respect  of  persons  in  God's  house,  but  most  of 
us  know  that  practically  and  generally  there  is.  In  some  quarters,  especially  in 
large  cities,  churches  are  too  mueh  like  private  clubs,  A  few  people  of  similar 
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ecclesiastical,  social,  and  political  tastes  sometimes  join  together,  build  a 
church,  rent  its  pews,  “  hire  a  choir,”  ‘‘  hire  a  minister,”  and  as  they  say,  “  iun 
the  tiling.”  Poor  people  are  not  expected  nor  wanted  in  it.  A  distinguished 
clergymen  tells  of  his  experience  in  such  a  club,  that  when  he  had  worked 
hard  to  induce  a  few  poor  but  good  old-country  families  to  come  to  church,  a 
sympathizing  layman  coolly  remarked,  “  What,  is  the  use  of  wasting  your 
time  over  those  people?  There  isn’t  fifty  dollars  worth  of  pew  rent  in  the 
whole  crowd.”  The  story  is  suggestive.  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  needs  to  be  revived.  Cod  has 
not  made  men  equal  in  mental  power,  and  we  cannot.  Intellectual  power, 
strong  will,  persevering  industry  will  gain  money  and  rule  the  world  so  long 
as  the  world  lasts  ;  and  they  ought.  But  they  ought  to  rule  in  love.  This  is 
the  teaching  of  Christianity.  The  church  must  apply  the  love  law.  But  if  she, 
does  apply  it,  she  will  have  to  stand  bravely  before  some  social  and  business 
customs  that  are  unlovely  and  unfair,  and  cry  aloud.  She  will  have  to  deny  some 
of  society's  verdicts,  defend  some  of  its  outcasts,  shame  some  of  its  miscalled 
honor,  and  rebuke  and  denounce  it  in  the  name  of  honest  manhood  and  in  the 
name  of  God.  If  we  will  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  modern  life,  we  must 
go  into  the  empire  of  the  discontented  and  proclaim  the  larger  empire  of  a 
loving  Heavenly  Father  ;  declare  the  divine  law  of  love,  and  then  live  in  the 
spirit  of  this  law,  a  true  Christian  socialism.  It  is  a  life,  not  talking  nor  pray¬ 
ing  nor  singing,  that  tells  on  the  world.  You  cannot  cure  Nihilism  by  pro¬ 
claiming  the  eternity  of  the  autocracy  ;  you  cannot  cure  Communism  bv  an  act 
of  Congress  ;  you  cannot  legislate  love  into  human  hearts,  nor  drive  hatred 
and  discontent  out  of  them  by  gifts  of  old  clothes  and  cheap  and  lonely  mis¬ 
sion  chapels.  If  the  church  shall  gain  the  affections  of  the  poor  and  win  the 
respect  of  skeptics  and  infidels,  the  church  must  live  in  the  sight  of  men  a  life 
and  a  religion  of  righteousness.  *  *  * 

The  Divine  Master  knew  man’s  needs  and  provided  for  them.  He  did  not 

personally  preach  beyond  the  land  which  His  presence  “  made  forever  holy.” 

He  did  not  write  a  line  of  a  book  to  leave  men.  He  did  not  found  a  “  school 

« 

of  philosophy,”  or  frame  a  thoroughly  articulated  “system  of  theology.” 
But  He  did  establish  and  leave  on  the  earth  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  saving  men  alive  “  that  wonderful,  elastic,  expansive,  undying  insti¬ 
tution,”  which  some  of  us  call  at  times  a  society,  a  brotherhood,  the  church, 
but  which  is  commonlv  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  kingdom  of  God. 

Let  us  be  loyal  to  Christ’s  plan,  and  work  in  the  church.  Let.  us  revive  in  it 
the  old,  sweet  spirit%of  unselfish  love — that  moral  heroism  and  “enthusiasm 
of  humanity” — that  inspired  men  like  St.  Paul  and  Xavier  and  Judson  and 
Henry  Martyn  and  Patteson,  and  a  great  company  of  noble  souls,  to  take  the 
whole  world  to  their  heart  and  to  suffer  and  dare  and  die  to  make  it  better. 

So  shall  we  make  the  church  to  modern  thought  and  life,  what  the  railroad 
is  to  commerce — the  common  carrier  of  spiritual  good  to  men — tire  engine  of 
that  Mighty  Power  by  Whom  the  human  race  shall  be  drawn  along  the  golden 
track  of* the  Divine-Human  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

The  hymn  “  Gospel  Bells  ”  was  sung. 
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Dan.  P.  Eells,  of  Cleveland,  spoke  as  follows  on  the  topic, 
“  Work  Among  Railroad  Men.'’ 

For  many  years  I  took  a  deep  personal  interest  and  active  part  in  tlie  work 
of  these  Associations.  Latterly,  the  pressure  of  other  duties  upon  me  and 
the  fact  that  I  saw  the  places,  that  were  necessary  to  he  filled,  so  ably  filled  by 
men  in  this  city  and  in  other  cities,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of  these 
Associations,  my  connection  with  them  has  not  been  so  active  ;  but  I  have 
never  failed  to  look  with  the  greatest  interest  upon  their  progress  and  to  assist 
when  I  could  do  so  in  the  promotion  of  their  work.  And  as  I  have  seen  them 
anchor  by  the  purchase  of  valuable  property  in  all  the  different  great  cities  of 
the  country,  and  covering  one  department  of  Christian  labor  and  another  from 
year  to  year,  until  they  have  grown  to  be,  next  to  the  church  of  Christ,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  most  active  and  useful  of  all  the  armies  of  God  in  the  salvation  of 
men,  I  have  lifted  up  my  heart  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  what  he  has  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  see,  and  I  rejoice  I  am  permitted  to  stand  here  to-night  to  give 
my  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  Association  and  its  work.  I  rejoice  that  it 
has  gone  out  to  labor  among  the  railroad  men,  not  because  railroad  men  are 
any  better  than  any  body  else,  but  because  the  rail.oad  men  are  shut  out  from 
the  privileges  which  other  men  have. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  church,  and  this  right  arm  of  the  church  represented 
here  to  night,  to  take  the  bread  of  life  and  carry  it  to  the  railroad  men  and  to 
others  who  have  not  the  privileges  which  we  enjoy  in  being  permitted  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  to  gather  in  our  churches. 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  railroad  men  ?  Why,  they  are  the  men  to  whom 
you  ommit  your  lives,  your  property.  They  are  the  men  that  stand  at  the 
very  helm  of  all  the  conveyances  to  which  you  commit  your  business.  If  the 
railroad  should  stop,  everything  would  stop.  These  men  should  be  Christian 
men.  They  should  be  men  that  fear  Go  1— men  that  you  can  trust.  How  can 
you  make  them  so?  Some  men  say,  “  Give  them  libraries.”  Some  men  say, 
“  Give  them  reading  rooms.”  Some  men  say,  “  Educate  them.”  I  say  so,  too. 
That  is  what  they  want.  That  is  what  we  must  do.  I  say  that  is  not  enough. 
W  e  must  give  them,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  same  privileges  that  we  ourselves 
enjoy.  When  you  only  minister  to  their  tastes  and  earthly  comforts  and 
only  provide  for  their  amusement  and  entertainment,  you  have  gone  a  good 
ways,  but  not  far  enough.  You  must  reach  their  hearts.  Life  is  more  than 
the  meat  that  sustains  it.  The  body  is  more  than  the  raiment  that  clothes  it. 
The  soul  is  more  than  the  body  it  inhabits.  The  divine  is  greater  than  the 
human;  the  moral  is  greater  than  the  merely  intellectual.  When  you  have 
ministered  to  their  comfort,  when  you  have  fed  their  intellectual  appetite, 
wdien  you  have  stimulated  their  taste  and  ambition,  you  have  done  a  good  deal; 
but  you  have  not  done  enough  until  you  have  reached  their  hearts,  until  you 
have  provided  for  their  immortal  interests.  And  there,  I  think,  is  the  great 
duty  of  the  church,  and  there  is  where  this  Association  is  doing  so  much. 

Why,  you  can  all  remember- — it  is  not  ten  years  since  this  great  work,  which 
now  has  the  indorsement  of  all  the  best  railroad  men,  of  all  of  those  men  that 
are  at  the  head  of  our  great  systems  of  railroads — it  is  not  ten  years  since  that 
work  commenced.  And  in  many  of  our  cities  you  see  provision  made  for 
railroad  men  in  the  depot. 

Now,  I  say  we  must  sustain  these  young  men  in  that  work.  We  must  do 
for  them  just  what  we  do  for  our  own  children,  what  we  do  for  ourselves,  just 
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as  far  as  we  can;  and  we  must  come  up  to  the  measure  of  tlie  obligation  as 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  Scripture.  But  when,  on  the  green  slopes  of  Bethany, 
the  Saviour  met  with  His  little  band  of  disciples,  and  the  parted  heavens 
opened  and  received  Him  out  of  their  sight,  He  said,  “  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  uuto  the  end  of  the  world.”  That  was  a  declaration  that  on  every 
sea  of  trouble,  when  His  children  whisper  with  white  lips,  “  Master,  Master, 
we  perish,”  His  gentle  voice  should  still  the  obedient  waters.  It  was  the  de¬ 
claration  that  even  in  this  then  undiscovered  country,  which  was  to  become 
the  center  of  religious  light  and  knowledge  and  Christian  influence  for  all  the 
world,  He  still  would  be  with  His  people,  His  arm  should  nerve  them,  His 
voice  should  comfort  and  console  them,  and  He  should  give  them  the  victory. 

W.  K.  Davenport,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  said : 

A  few  years  ago  the  matter  of  the  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations  among  railroad  men  was  a  new  thing.  It  is  no  longer  so  now.  The 
International  Committee,  having  its  attention  drawn  to  this  matter  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  railroad  interests  and  the  vast  number  of  young  men  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  various  lines,  their  peculiar  temptations,  their  great  influence 
and  their  rapid  acquirement  of  power,  appointed  a  General  Secretary  to  visit 
prominent  railway  officials  and  bring  this  matter  before  their  attention. 

He  was  received  cordially.  Railroad  men  were  not  slow  to  see  their  interests. 
They  knew  very  well  that  a  godly  man  was  a  great  deal  safer  at  the  throttle 
and  the  brake  than  an  ungodly  man.  They  were  ready,  but  they  had  this  to 
confront:  “Our  stockholders  are  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Now,  what  right  have 
we  to  use  their  money  to  employ  men  to  Christianize  our  men  ?”  Some  stuck 
on  that  point,  but  when  they  saw  other  lines  stepping  forward,  their  roads 
rapidly  rising  in  the  scale  of  discipline  and  consequently  of  larger  dividends, 
these  scruples  rapidly  melted  aw’ay.  They  are  now  able  to  say  that  they  have 
a  right  to  use  their  stockholders’  money,  if  it  is  going  to  return  cent  per  cent, 
to  them.  The  trouble  now  is  we  cannot  find  men  enough  to  meet  the  calls. 
Is  not  this  astonishing — not  enough  men  for  Secretaries  !  The  railway 
managers  are  calling  for  more  men  ;  they  say  give  us  good  men.  The  Asso¬ 
ciations  are  anxious  to  find  and  educate  and  develope  such  men.  We  did  not 
expect  to  be  placed  in  this  dilemma  so  soon. 

There  was  a  time  in  this  work  when  it  was  thought  that  to  have  independent 
Associations  of  railroad  men  would  be  the  thing,  but  the  question  arose, 
“  Where  is  your  responsibility  ?  We  want  some  responsible  becking  to  this 
thing.  Why  not  make  your  railway  Associations  branches  of  that  great  tree, 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  ?  Railroad  men  saw  the  point. 
They  had  tried  organizing  reading-rooms.  Well,  they  did  very  well  until 
the  new  wore  off  and  .then  there  was  nobody  that  felt  any  particular  interest 
in  the  reading  rooms  and  they  ran  down.  They  said,  “  The  men  won’t  come 
in  here  and  read;  they  will  go  off  to  the  saloons.”  They  found  that  something 
more  than  mere  reading  was  wanted.  They  wanted  a  man  to  go  into  the  room 
and  grasp  a  man  by  the  hand  and  say,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  ;  come  in 
often  and  make  yourself  at  home  ;  come  to  our  sociable  and  lecture  to-morrow 
night.  By  the  way,  we  are  going  to  have  a  cottage  meeting  out  your  way  ; 
can’t  you  come  round?”  “Cottage  what?”  “Cottage  prayer  meeting.” 
Well,  he  did  come  round,  and  before  he  knew  he  was  converted.  They  had 
what  our  good  friend  has  told  us,  “  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart.”  That  is 
the  power  that  moves  the  world.  When  you  get  these  men  full  of  that,  they 
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are  ready  to  ‘deny  themselves  and  go  to  work.  Now  we  are  trying  to  educate 
and  develop  men  competent  for  this  work;  and  I  wish  you  could  just  attend  a 
General  Secretaries’  Conference  and  hear  what  qualifications  are  necessary  for 
a  Railway  Secretary.  He  would  need  to  have  the  diplomacy  of  the  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  would  need  to  have  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  St.  Paul.  He 
would  need  to  have  the  faithfulness  of  St.  John  ;  and  he  would  need  so  many 
other  things  time  will  not  permit  me  to  mention  them.  We  are  now  hunting 
up  such  men.  Of  course  they  are  not  numerous.  But  they  are  becoming 
more  numerous,  I  am  happy  to  say.  We  are  finding  men  that  have  talents — 
talents  for  sympathy,  for  compassion,  for  work.  The  first  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  and  injured  is  a  Railroad  Secretary,  and  he  reads  and  talks  to  them 
and  writes  letters  to  their  mothers.  We  are  getting  hold  of  these  men,  and 
this  country  will  so~n  be  one  vast  network  of  influence  wielded  by  these  rail¬ 
road  branches.  That  is  our  plan.  Do  you  consider  that  in  two,  three  or  four 
years  hence  we  will  have  one  hundred  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces,  and  that  we  will  have  a  million  of  men  connected 
with  these  roads  ;  and  can  you  measure  to  night  the  extent  of  our  opportunity" 
in  this  field  ? 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  busy  a  man  the  Railroad  Secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  is.  ISiglit  and  day  he  travels.  A  president  wants  him 
here  ;  a  manager  wants  him  there  ;  and  he  is  going  like  a  shuttle  back  and 
forth  through  the  country,  weaving  the  web  of  the  railroad  branches  of  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  laying  foundations  for  grander  work  in  time  to  come.  Do  not 
let  this  International  Committee  lack  the  means  to  carry  on  the  work.  I  be¬ 
speak  them  for  it,  and  I  know  here  in  Cleveland  it  will  just  do  you  good.  You 
will  enjoy  helping  this  Committee  through  all  its  monetary  trials.  It  is 
determined  not  to  go  into  debt.  It  will  cut  its  coat  according  to  the  cloth, 
and  if  it  hasn’t  cloth  enough  it  is  going  to  stop  just  where  it  is.  We  don’t 
want  it  to  stop. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  the  following  programme  for 
Friday: 

9.30  A.M. — Testimony  Meeting,  when  delegates  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
stating  the  blessings  that  have  come  to  their  Associations  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  International  Commits  e.  10.15  A.M. — Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  International  Committee’s  Report,  and  action  upon  the  same. 
11.20  A.M. — Selection  of  place  for  holding  the  next  International  Convention. 
11.30  A.M. — Devotional  exercises,  led  by"  J.  V.  Farwell,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 
12  M. — Adjourn.  2.30  P.M. — Devotional  exercises  3.40  P.M. — Topic  0,  by 
S.  A.  Taggart.  4.30  P.M. — Bible  Reading  by  Joseph  Bowes,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  3  P.M. — Adjourn.  After  adjournment  the  delegates  will  at  once  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Tabernacle,  Ontario  Street,  where  an  exercise  in  physical  culture 
will  be  given  by  Prof.  Roberts,  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium.  At 
6  P.M.  Services  at  the  Public  Square,  led  by*  Rev.  F.  von  Schluembach.  7.30  P. 
M. — Short  Devotional  exercises.  7.45  P.M. — The  International  Work.  Seven- 
minute  addresses  on  each  of  the  eight  branches  of  the  work.  Closing  address 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Cephas  Brainerd.  9.30  P.M. — Adjourn. 

After  singing,  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Smythe,  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Convention  adjourned. 


MORNING  SESSION. 


Friday,  May  27. 

At  9.30  A.M.,  President  Wheat  called  the  Convention  to  order 
After  singing  a  h}7mn,  W.  E.  Wayte,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  read  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Kummar,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  led  in 
prayer.  The  minutes  of  Thursday’s  sessions  were  read  and  ap¬ 
proved.  An  invitation  from  Principal  Taylor  to  the  delegates  to 
visit  the  Cleveland  High  School  was  read  and,  on  motion,  ac¬ 
cepted  with  thanks. 

President  Wheat  read  the  following : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan.  P.  Eells  will  be  happy  to  welcome  the  members  of  the 
Convention  and  their  friends  to  an  informal  reception  at  their  residence,  No. 
856  Euclid  Avenue,  this  evening,  from  9.30  to  11  o’clock. 

This  kind  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  following  gentlemen  then  spoke  of  the  blessings  that 
have  come  to  their  respective  Associations,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  International  Committee. 

President  Wheat  said : 

While  you  are  getting  ready  I  want  to  give  thanks  for  the  benefits  that  for 
many  years  have  come  to  us  from  the  International  Committee.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  we  owe  to  the  visits  of  its  Secretaries,  who  have  gone  from 
one  end  of  Kentucky  to  the  other,  visiting  pastors,  churches  and  citizens. 
We  have  most  blessed  railroad  work  employing  a  Secretary  for  two  branches. 
We  have,  perhaps,  a  half  dozen  College  Associations,  and  but  for  the  visits  of 
Wishard,  I  doubt  if  we  would  have  had  one  live  one  in  Kentucky,  and  so  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  work. 

J.  S.  Maclean,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  said : 

This  subject  appeals  to  my  warmest  sympathy.  If  it  W’ere  not  for  this  Com¬ 
mittee  I  would  not  be  here,  because  I  would,  perhaps,  have  had  no  Association 
to  represent,  and  therefore  you  would  not  have  admitted  me.  All  honor  to 
these  men.  We  owe  them  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  They  collect  the  money 
to  a  large  extent,  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  then  they  go  to  work  for  nothing. 
Look  at  the  extent  of  the  work  compared  with  what  is  going  on  in  Great 
Britain — in  London,  the  mother  of  the  Associations.  They  have  no  such  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committees  there  ;  they  have  no  such  corresponding  work. 

What  are  the  responsibilities  and  the  future  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  God  only  knows  ;  but  if  this  Committee  is  upheld  and  strengthened 
by  our  prayers  and  our  means  and  our  kindly  sympathies,  we  may  expect 
grand  things. 
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W.  E.  Lewis,  of  Wisconsin,  said  : 

If  it  were  not  for  the  labors  of  the  International  Committee  there  would  be 
no  Associations  in  our  State  to  be  represented  here.  From  our  hearts  we 
thank  it  and  pray  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  work  in  the  future. 

D.  W.  Glass,  of  Baltimore,  said : 

w  e  owe  a  great  debt  to  this  Committee.  When  I  have  needed  inspiration 
in  the  work  I  have  never  looked  in  that  direction  in  vain. 

H.  Thane  Miller,  of  Cincinnati,  at  the  request  of  tlie  last 
speaker,  here  offered  a  p*rayer  for  the  International  Committee. 

S.  M.  Sayford,  of  Massachusetts,  said  : 

I  know  my  State  Committee  would  regard  it,  with  me,  as  a  pleasant  privilege 
to  testify  to  the  value  of  the  International  Committee  work  in  Massachusetts-  . 
Through  the  visits  of  Mr.  Cree,  at  Newburyport,  New  Bedford  and  Haverhill, 
we  have  Secretaries  in  the  work  to-day.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Yon  Schluembacli 
resulted  in  placing  a  German  Secretary  at  Boston,  and  the  visit  of  Mr.  Inger- 
soll  in  placing  a  Railroad  Secretary  at  Springfield. 

C.  A.  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island,  said : 

It  is  well-known  to  every  one  who  has  had  experience  in  Association  work 
that  methods  have  been  crystalizing  for  several  years  past,  and  to  no  one 
branch  of  the  work  do  we  owe  so  much  as  to  the  International  Committee. 

R.  D.  Russell,  of  Illinois,  said : 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  International  Committee  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
to-day  have  any  Associations  in  Illinois  outside  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  We 
can  trace  every  tiling  that  has  been  done  there  right  back  to  the  efforts  of  that 
Committee.  I  feel  that  we  are  grateful  to  them  for  their  efforts. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cleggett,  of  Leadville,  Col.,  said : 

I  want  to  bear  testimony  to  the  good  work  of  the  International  Committee 
in  Leadville.  A  little  while  ago,  when  God  sent  the  great  rush  of  men  out 
there  after  gold,  He  sent  a  few  Christian  men  from  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  out  there.  Last  fall  they  labored  and  struggled  amid  discourage¬ 
ment  ;  it  seemed  very  dark,  until  brother  Chamberlain  arrived,  who  spent 
two  days  and  had  a  meeting  in  the  City  Hall  and  aroused  the  people  consid¬ 
erably.  I  want  you  to  pray  that  God  will  send  some  consecrated  young 
man  to  be  Secretary  of  that  Association. 

S.  F.  Massett,  of  Montreal,  said  .* 

I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  good  results  attendant  upon  the  labors  of 
the  members  of  the  International  Committee.  Early  last  winter  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  raise  some  funds  for  the  extinguishment  of  a  debt  on  our  building. 
Mr.  McBurney  and  Mr.  Morse  came  there,  and  we  had  a  gathering,  and  as  the 
result  of  that  gathering  we  raised  $3,000  toward  paying  the  debt.  A  short 
time  after,  Mr.  Ingersoll  came  there,  and  the  remainder  of  the  debt  was  paid. 

W.  H.  Doane,  of  Cincinnati,  led  the  Convention  in  the  hymn, 

“  I  am  Thine,  0  Lord.” 
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Lieut. -Gov.  Crosby,  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  International  Committee’s  Report,  presented  the  following 
as  part  of  its  report : 

After  full  consultation  in  general  committee  upon  matters  coming  Ibefore  us, 
we  unite  in  presenting  the  following  resolutions  : 

First — That  we  express  to  the  International  Committee  our  approval  of  its 
official  acts,  and  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  it 
has  discharged  the  laborious  and  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  it. 

Second — That  the  incoming  International  Committee  be  instructed  to  continue 
the  issue  of  life  membership  certificates. 

Third — That  the  committee  be  empowered  to  continue  the  issue  of  the 
Year  Book,  containing  such  statistical  and  other  information  as  they 
deem  best  fitted  to  aid  the  general  work,  reserving  their  full  report  until 
the  next  convention. 

Fourth — That  we  request  the  committee  to  continue  the  preparation  of 
topics  for  daily  prayer  meetings,  an  agency  proven  by  experience  to  be  of 
great  value. 

Fifth — That  the  committee  he  authorized  to  hold  parlor  conferences  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  work  of  this  convention  ;  to  continue  the  work  of 
selecting  and  locating  General  Secretaries,  and  to  perfect  a  system  for  a  more 
general  visitation  by  their  own  members  or  authorized  a  gen's  at  State  and 
local  conventions. 

Sixth — That  the  work  carried  on  at  the  central  office  through  correspondence 
and  the  distribution  of  printed  circulars  of  information  ought  in  no  degree  to 
be  diminished. 

Seventh — That  to  carry  out  the  above  instructions,  the  sum  of  $30,000  per 
year  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  to  be  expended  in  the 
following  fields  : 

1.  In  the  East  and  Northeast. 

2.  In  the  West  and  Northwest. 

3.  In  the  South  and  Southwest. 

4.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

5.  Among  Colored  Young  Men. 

6.  Among  German  Young  Men. 

7.  Among  Railroad  Men. 

8.  Among  Commercial  Travelers. 

9.  Among  College  Students. 

10.  In  the  work  of  the  central  office,  general  visitation,  and  location  of  Sec¬ 
retaries  previously  authorized. 

Eighth, — That  the  following  gentlemen  be  elected  members  of  the  Interna- 
tinoal  Committee  for  the  ensuing  two  years  : 

International  Committee. 


Cephas  Brainerd,  New  York  City. 
William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  “ 

Morris  K.  Jesnp,  “ 

Robert  R.  McBurney,  “ 

Moses  Taylor  Pyne,  “ 

James  S'okes,  Jr.',  “ 

Cornelias  Vanderbilt,  “ 

Benjamin  C.  Wetmore,  “ 

John  S.  Maclean,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

S.  H.  Blake,  Toronto,  Gnt. 

Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Henry  M.  Monre,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Wm.  Libbey,  Jr.,  Princeton  Col.,  N.  J. 
Win.  G.  Warden,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


James  McCormick,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

H.  K.  Porter,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

H  Thane  Miller,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
John  L.  Wheat,  Louisville,  Ky. 

T.  W.  Harvey,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Thomas  Cochran,  Jr.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
George  S.  Brown,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  P.  Munford,  Richmond,  Va. 
Joseph  Hardie,  Selma.  Ala. 

Augustine  T.  Smythe.  Charleston,  S  C 
Prank  L.  Johns  on,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  T.  Hardie,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.  Guthrie,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Ninth — That  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  International  Committee 


have  been  audited  by  us  and  found  to  be  correct. 

Tenth — That  Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  John  H. 
Hankinson,  of  New  York  City,  be  constituted  a  permanent  Auditing  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  which  shall  be  submitted,  each  year,  the  accounts  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee. 


Eleventh — That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  Corresponding  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Committee  :* 


Aus'raHa . 

Hawaiian  Inlands . 

Japan . 

Turkey . 

New  Brunswick . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Ontario . 

Prince  JEdward’s  Island 

Quebec . 

A  labama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kentucky  . 

J.ouibiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

M<  nnrsn’a  . 

Miss  ssippi . 

Mis  onri . 

Neb  i  as  a . . 

New  Hampshire . 

N»iv  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Jihode  Inland . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . . . 

Vermont . 

Virgin  a . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Wasliing'on  Territory .  .. 


W.  G.  Marsh . 

.Samuel  C.  Damon  .. 
.James  H.  Ballagh. 
.John  O.  Barrows..  . 

.John  E.  Irvine _ 

Jami-s  M.  OX'  ev _ 

.J.  A.  McKenzie . 

.T.  0.  James . 

.D.  A.  Budge . 

.(J.  W.  Lovelace . 

.J.  W.  Fausi' . 

.H.  J  McCoy . 

.James  W.  Chain _ 

C.  B.  Willis . 

.John  Baxter." . 

.J.  L.  Ewin . 

. lvOIJEKT  Jones . 

..J.  W.  Wallace . 

.A  T.  Hemingway.. . 

.L.  \V.  Mijnhaii . 

.Thompson  McCosii.. 
.J.  s.  Di  tweilek.  ... 

-Ciias.  H.  SmriE . 

. W.  H.  Hours- . 

W  L.  W.  Seadrook. 
H.  L.  Porter . 

.  A  LLAN  ItOURN . 

I).  K.  Noyes . . 

-C.  H.  A  LHXANDKK _ 

H.  F.  Williams . 

J  (’.  Dexise . . 

M.  B  Critciiett  ... 

.John  Hili . 

.Norman  Fox . 

.Thomas  M.  Pittman 

.J.  W.  Walton . 

-S.  A  Taggart . 

Ciias.  A.  Hoi’kins... 

T.  W  Sl'ANLANU . 

.  W.  E.  Baskette..!. 

.J.  Armoy  Knox . 

.  A.  J.  Howe . 

.Hugh  H.  McIliiaxy 

S.  B.  Barnitz . 

W.  E.  Lewis . 

F.  H.  Wm I  WORTH... 


.  Melbourne. 
Honolulu. 

.  Y  okohama. 
.Constantinople. 
.  St.  John. 
.Halifax. 

.  Hamilton. 

.  Charlottetown.. 
.  Monti  eal. 

.  Marion. 

.Little  Bock. 

Sau  Francisco. 

.  Denver. 

New  Haven. 
Stanton. 

.  Washington. 
.Jacksonville. 
Aurusta. 
.Chicago. 
.Indianapolis. 

.  Bui  lingtou. 
Louisville. 

.New  Orleans. 

.  Portia  ml. 
Westminster. 
Lvnn. 

Detroit. 

M.  Paul. 

Srarksville. 

Kansas  City. 

Omaha. 

.Concord. 

Boonton. 

.New  York. 
.Charlotte. 
.Cleveland. 
Pittsburg. 

.  Providence. 
Charleston. 
.Murfreesboro. 

.  Austin. 
Montpelier. 
Sraunton. 

.  Wheeling. 
Milwaukee. 
.Seattle. 


TtceJfth — That  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  which  may 
occur  among  their  corresponding  members,  or  among  their  own  number. 

Thirteenth — That  the  press  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  power  for  good  or 
ill;  recognizing  which  fact,  we  urge  upon  the  Associations  active  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  circulation  of  the  Watchman,  not  as  their  official  organ,  but  as  a 
ptper  in  full  sympathy  with  the  work  for  which  they  are  organized,  and  sub¬ 
stantially  representing  the  views  held  by  the  wisest  and  best  friends  of  the  cause. 

Fourteenth — That  the  Internatioual  Committee  he  authorized  to  send  a 
delegate  or  delegates  to  the  World’s  Convention  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  soon  to  convene  in  London,  England. 

Fifteenth — That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  take  measures  to  se¬ 
cure  the  incorporation  of  the  Internationa]  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  This  list  is  given  as  subsequently  filled  out  by  the  Committee. 
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Sixteenth — That,  as  heretofore,  the  second  Lord’s  Day  in  November  and  the 
week  following  be  set  apart  as  a  season  of  special  prayer  for  God’s  blessing  upon 
our  work,  in  a  deeper  consecration  of  qur  own  members  and  in  the  conversion 
of  men  ;  and  that  each  Association  be  requested  to  furnish  material  aid  to  the 
International  Committee,  as  a  thank-offering  to  God.  All  of  which  is  respect¬ 
fully  submitted.  M.  S.  Crosby, 

O.  B.  Morgan, 

William  McAlpin, 

Watts  DeGolyer, 

John  Hill, 

J.  C.  Thomson, 

L.  Y.  Dodge, 


►  Committee . 


On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  with  a  request 
that  the  committee  fill  in  the  names  of  corresponding  members 
from  those  States  or  Provinces  left  vacant. 

Pev.  F.  Yon  Schluernbach  led  in  prayer. 

The  roll  of  the  Associations  was  then  called,  and  subsc  iptions 
taken  for  the  work  of  the  International  Committee  for  the  years 
1881  and  1882.  The  Committee  stated  in  its  report  that  it 
needed  $30,000  per  year  to  carry  on  its  work.  Of  this  amount 
it  had  already  secured  for  1881,  $13,081,  before  coming  to  the 
convention. 

The  subscriptions  of  the  morning,  as  announced  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  list,  including  this  $13,084,  amounted  to  $21,167,  thus  adding 
to  the  resources  of  the  committee  for  this  year  $8,083,  and  leaving 
the  sum  of  $3,833  still  to  be  raised  to  meet  the  expenses  of  1881. 


Place  and  Name. 

Subscriptions. 

Copies  of 
Proceedings. 

Place  and  Name. 

.cc 

£ 

C 

•e«i 

s 

rO 

*2 

Copie e  of 
Proceedings. 

New  Brunswick. 

New  Loudon— J  N.  Harris . . 

100 

St.  John— Y.M.C.A . . . 

$50 

2 

'Stamford— Y.M.C  A . . 

15 

io 

Nova  Scoii a. 

District  ov  Columbia. 

Halifax — J.  S.  Maclean . . 

50 

10 

Washington — Y.M.C.A . 

100 

•  m  •  • 

Ontario. 

“  Howard  University  .. 

5 

1 

Guelph — Y.M.C.A . 

10 

1 

“  Deaf-Mute  College _ 

5 

2 

Hamilton — Y.M.C  A  . 

£0 

10 

Georgia. 

Kingston — Queen’s  Coll.  Y.M.C.A.. 

12 

1 

Atlanta — Y.M.C.A . 

10 

5 

Toron  to— Y.M.C.  A . . 

50 

20 

Illinois. 

“  TTniyprsity  Y.M.C,  A 

5 

2 

Chicago . . 

2000 

20 

3 

Whitby — Y.M.C  A . 

10 

2 

“  R.R.  Branch . . . 

30 

Quebec. 

“  Scandinavian  Y.M.C.A . 

10 

1 

Montreal — Y.M.C.A . 

50 

20 

Decatur— Y.  M  .C.  A . 

5 

2 

Quebec — Y.M  I'. A . .  . 

15 

6 

“  I.  J.  Davis . 

5 

“  J.  C.  Thomson . 

10 

Peoria — Y.M  C.A . 

lu 

1 

Alabama. 

Sax  brook— Y.M  -C.A . 

In 

Mobile — D.  L.  Ogden . 

10 

Lake  Forest— University . 

10 

1 

“  Y.M.C.A... . 

10 

Indiana. 

Selma— Y  •  JVl.O.  A.. . — ........... 

£0 

2 

Evansville — Y.M.C.A . 

•  mm 

12 

Colorado. 

“  A.  M.  Dawson . 

5 

Denver — Y.M.C.A . 

25 

5 

Greencastle — Asbuty  University. . 

5 

1 

Lead  vi  He— Y.M.C.A . 

It! 

Richmond — Y.M  C.A . 

2 

CONNECIlCUT 

Iowa. 

Meriden  Y  M.C.A . 

3< 

4 

Burlington — Y.M  C.A . 

4 

New  Haven -R.R.  Branch . 

li 

2 

Des  Moines— Y.M.C.A . 

5 

“  Y.M.C  A . 

0 

“  AM.  Scott . 

5 

•  •  m  • 

Washington— Y  M.C.A . 

10 

4 
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Place  and  Name. 


Kansas. 

Topeka — Y.M.C.  A . 

Kentucky. 

Perea  College— Prof.  L  V.  Dodge. . 
Lexington— Kentucky  Universiiy.. 

Louisville — . 

Bowling  Green — Y.M.C  A . 

Owensboro — Y.M.C.A . 

Louisiana. 

New  Orleans — Y.M.C.A . . 

Maryland. 

Baltimore — Y.M.C.A . . 

“  R.R.  Branch . 

Frostburg — Y.M  C.A . 

Massachusetts. 

Bostou — V.  M.C.A . 

“  Friends . 

Charlestown — Y.  M.C.A . 

H  iverliill — Y.M.C.A . 

Leicester — Y.M.C.A  . 

Lowell— Y.M.C.A . 

Fitchburg— Six  Friends . . 

Lynn  — H  L.  Porter . 

New  Bedford — Y.M.C.A . 

Newburyport — Y.  M.C.A . 

Newton— Y.M.C.  A . 

Salem — Y.M  C.A  . 

Somerville— Y.M.C.  A . 

Woburn— Y.M.C.  A . 

Michigan. 

Albion — V.  M.C.A . .’ . 

Ann  Arbor — Mich.  Uuiv . 

Detroit — Y.  M.C.A . 

It.  K.  Branch . 

Grand  Rapids— Y.M.C. A . 

Hillsdale-Ulollege  Y.M.C  A . 

Kalamazoo — Holland  Y.M.C.A . 

Lansing— Y.M.C.A . 

Olivet — Olivet  College . 

Veriuoiitville— Y.M.C.A . 

Jacksou— L.  L.  Y.M.C.A . 

Minnesota. 

St.  Paul — D.  R.  Noyes . 


Missouri. 

St.  Louis— Y.M.C.A . 

German  Branch... . 

“  R.H.  “  . 

Nebraska. 

0  nalia— Y.M.C.A . 

New  Hampshire. 

Concoi  d . 

New  Jersey. 

Boont  m— Y  M.C.A . 

Camden  -Y.M  C  A . 

Princeton  College . 

Ne  v  York. 

Auburn — Y.M.C  A . 

Binghaiutm — Y.  M.C.A . 

Buffalo — Y.  tf.C.A . 

Clifton  Springs . 

Horuellsville — R.R.  Branch . 

Medina — Y.  M.C.A . 

Newburgh — Y.M  C.A . 

New  York  City . 

Bowery  Branch . 

German  “ 

“  R.R.  “  . 

“  “  “  30th  St 

Harlem  “  . 

Oneonta— Y.M.C.A . 

Poughkeepsie . 

Hamilton  College . 
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10 
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10 

20 

25 

100 

10 
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25 
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25 
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25 

25 
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25 

25 
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50 
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50 
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Place  and  Name. 

t 

•2  ~ 
§•§ 

e© 

•© 

»  £ 

5 

5^ 

►s 

Madison  University . 

1(1 

1 

-  .  .  . 

Syracuse— Y  M.C.A . 

5i 

3 

“  R.R.  Branch  . 

15 

10 

4 

Watertown — Y.M.t  J.  A . 

10 

J 

North  Carolina. 

£0 

Greensboro — Y  M  C.A . 

3 

1 

Bingham  School . 

2 

6 

Ohio. 

Akrou  Y.M.C.A  . 

10 

5 

10 

Cincinnati  ...  . 

800 

20 

Cleveland — Y  M.C.A . 

20 

**  Schuyler  Davis . 

5 

1 

2 

Columbus — Y.M.C.A . 

15 

5 

2 

Dayton— Y.M.C.A . 

.... 

2 

Delaware — Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ . 

10 

.... 

Pierpont — Win  Davidson . 

5 

2 

Rio  Grande  College . 

1 

in 

Salem — Y.M.C.  A. . 

10 

1 

5 

Sandusky —Y.M.C.A . 

2 

2 

1  oledo- -Y.M  C.A  . 

20 

15 

5 

Wooster  University . 

2 

— 

Granville — Uenuison  University _ 

5 

2 

Pennsylvania. 

2 

Altoona — Y.M.C.A . 

10 

2 

2 

“  K.R.  Y.M.C.A . 

2" 

o 

lu 

Beaver  Falls— Y.M.C.  A . 

« 

1 

2 

Berwick — Jackson  &.  WoodinMfg.Co. 

100 

.... 

5 

Bradford — Y.M.C.A.. . 

5 

5 

Cambridgeboro — Y.M.C.A _ 

5 

2 

Clavsville— Y.M.C. A  . 

10 

2 

O 

Easton — Y.M.C.A . 

10 

1 

2 

Ei  ie— Y.M.C.A . 

lot 

5 

10 

Germantown— Y.  M.C.A . 

.... 

5 

2 

Harrisburgh  Y.M.C.A . 

25 

2 

‘  Ca-h . 

1000 

.... 

1 

Lawrenceville — Y.M.C.A. 

12 

2 

Meadville — Allegheny  College . 

5 

1 

1 

“  K.R.  Branch. ... . . 

10 

2 

1 

Philadelphia . 

750 

50 

1 

Havei  ford  College . 

5 

1 

3 

Pittsburgh . 

2000 

25 

1 

Princeton — Y.M.C.A . 

1 

.  .  . 

1  Reading— Y.M.C.A . 

10 

1 

Scranton . 

2 

SbamoMn— Y.M.C.  A.. 

10 

3 

10 

West  Alexander — Y.M.C.A . 

li 

8 

1 

West  Sunbnry— Rev.  G.  W.  Bean.. 

1 

5 

Wilkesbarre — Y  M.C.A.. 

151 

6 

Lafayette  College . 

5 

3 

2 

Washington.. . 

1 

Rhode  Island. 

4 

Brietol-Y.  M.C.A . 

25 

8 

Providence . 

500 

10 

2 

South  Carolina. 

4 

Due  West— College . 

1 

5 

Tennessee. 

itnoxvilie— Y.M.C.A... 

11 

5 

.  .  . 

“  Asa  Bixby . 

5 

.  .  .  . 

5 

Nashville—  Y.M.C.  A. . 

35 

5 

10 

“  Tenn.  Cent.  College . 

10 

5 

2 

Murfreesboro — Y.M  C.A..  . 

10 

6 

3 

Virginia. 

2 

Petersburg!* — Y.M.C.A . . 

5 

5 

Staunton — Y.  M.C.A. . . 

2 

25 

West  Virginia. 

5 

Shepherdstown — Y.M.C.A . 

20 

o 

A0 

.  . 

W ISCOXSIX. 

10 

Milwaukee — Y.M.C.A.. 

25 

10 

1< 

Appleton — Lawrence  Univeisity. . 

5 

2 

U> 

Madison — State  University...  . 

10 

2 

Wauwatosa— Y.M.C.A. . . 

5 

2 

10 

Beloit  College . 

5 

1 

1 
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The  chairman  of  the  business  committee  read  invitations  from 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis  and  Montreal,  asking  that  the  next  con¬ 
vention  be  held  there.  The  claims  of  the  different  cities  were 
then  presented.  J.  V.  Farwell  of  Chicago,  and  \V.  E.  Lewis  of 
Wisconsin,  spoke  for  Milwaukee,  T.  S.  McPheeters  for  St.  Louis, 
and  S.  F.  Massett  and  J.  S.  Maclean  for  Montreal. 

Before  a  vote  was  taken,  Rev.  Dr.  Byers,  of  Columbus,  led  in 
prayer,  asking  God  to  guide  the  delegates  in  their  choice  of 
rdace  for  the  meeting  of  the  next  International  Convention. 

An  informal  vote  showed  1S9  for  Milwaukee,  81  for  St.  Louis, 
and  33  for  Montreal.  On  motion  of  Mr.  MePheeters,  of  St. 
Louis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Massett  of  Montreal,  the  choice  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  was  made  unanimous. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  and  read  by  President 
Wheat. 

London,  Ont.  May  26. 

International  Convention : 

Please  accent  the  thanks  of  this  corporation  for  your  prayers  on  behalf  of 
the  bereaved  and  afflicted  of  this  city.  John  Campbell,  Mayor. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Colville,  of  St.  Louis,  then  sang  “Draw  me  nearer,” 
and  the  convention  adjourned  to  2.30  P.M.,  Rev.  A.  G.  Byers, 
D.  D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  pronouncing  the  benediction. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Friday,  May  27th. 

The  convention  assembled  at  2.30  P. M.,  the  President  in  the 
chair.  The  exercises  were  opened  by  singing,  followed  by  the 
Scripture  lesson,  read  by  E.  B.  Dillingham,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  praver  by  Wm.  B.  Gill  of  Selma,  Ala. 

After  singing,  the  topic  “Work  Among  College  Students” 
was  taken  up  and  opened  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Frost,  of  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  as  follows : 

I  was  asked  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  this  work  to  young  men  in  col¬ 
leges.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  is  easier  to  show,  so  far  as  facts  and 
figures  go  ;  and  yet  only  the  Holy  Spirit  can  enable  us  to  appreciate  tlie  real 
significance  of  our  work  to  these  young  men.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  argu¬ 
ment  that  can  be  used  to  show  that  this  work  ought  to  be  carried  on.  among 
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young  men — on  the  railroad,  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshop,  the  counting- 
room,  and  the  store — applies  with  triple  force  to  young  men  in  colleges.  We 
work  for  young  men  because  they  are  a  valuable  class,  worth  winning.  They 
have  youth,  strength,  courage,  fire,  enthusiasm  and  pluck.  They  have  a 
mortgage  on  the  future  that  the  great  millionaire  would  give  all  his  thousands 
to  buy  They  have  courage  ;  they  are  the  kings  of  to-morrow  ;  they  are  the 
hope  of  the  world.  Well,  is  not  that  a  description  preeminently  of  college  boys  ? 
Are  they  not  the  select  of  the  land  ? — the  class  who,  in  many  instances,  have 
more  courage,  strength  and  push  than  their  fellow-students,  so  they  win  their 
way  up  to  college.  In  getting  there  they  get  a  training  which  will  increase 
their  influence.  In  the  second  place, — in  the  history  of  our  country  college 
men,  in  proportion  to  their  number  have  surpassed  other  men  in  winning 
positions  of  influence  ten  to  one.  In  God’s  sight  one  soul  is  not  more  valuable 
than  another,  but  in  power  of  usefulness  one  soul  may  outweigh  a  hundred. 
Where  shall  we  find  those  who  will  be  more  valuable  to  the  Kingdom  than 
the  young  men  who  are  now  in  college  ? 

We  work  for  young  men  because  they  are  a  tempted  class.  They  have 
strong  passions  and  weak  wills.  They  are  easily  led  astray,  and  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  tempters.  Does  not  that  apply  to  young  men  in  colleges?  We 
sav  the  men  in  the  great  cities  are  away  from  home  ;  so  are  the  college  boys. 
We  sav  they  may  fall  into  bad  company  ;  so  they  may  in  college.  Some  of 
our  colleges  are  in  the  midst  of  great  cities.  There  are  colleges  where  the 
temptations  to  gross  vices  are  stronger  upon  the  young  men  than  they  would 
be  if  they  were  engaged  in  daily  manual  toil.  Generally,  however,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  college  lifts  a  man  above  gross  temptation  ;  but  it  is  not  only  the 
gross  sins  that  kill  the  soul.  We  cannot  measure  the  different  kinds  of  sin 
and  temptation,  but  we  all  know  that  those  temptations  which  are  the  subtler 
— the  most  ethereal,  refine  1  (if  sin  can  be  refined),  are  the  ones  that  are  the 
most  deadly  ;  and  the  e  are  what  the  college  man  has  to  contend  with. 

The  College  is  the  place  of  trial.  It  is  ours  to  make  it  a  place  of  triumph. 
We  work  for  College  young  men  because  they  are  a  most  hopeful  class.  They 
are  not  bound  up  with  evil  habits.  They  are  full  of  noble  impulses.  All 
their  course  of  study  tends  to  cultivate  their  minds  in  pursuit  of  truth. 
Where  does  a  revival  begin  and  leave  more  lasting  influences  than  in  a 
college  ? 

Now  friends,  if  we  are  faithful  in  this  work,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
proportion  of  college  students  who  are  Christians  throughout  this  country 
may  not  be  largely  increased  before  we  meet  again. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Barrows,  of  Constantinople,  Turkey,  said : 

We  have  in  these  Associations  formed  in  our  colleges,  working  together 
as  they  do  with  the  other  young  men  of  this  land,  an  illustration  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  of  our  unity  in  Christian  faith  and  love  which  can  overcome 
all  obstacles.  This  is  unique,  and  has  never  been  seen  before  in  the  world. 
Now  my  friends,  how  is  this?  Those  of  us  who  are  and  who  have  been  in 
college  life,  know  very  well  that  there  are  influences  there  which  tend  to 
isolate  young  men.  I  do  not  mean  that  that  is  wrong.  Such  isolation  may  not  be 
undesirable.  But  it  is  certainly  a  happy  circumstance  that  these  Associations 
in  our  colleges  break  down  all  these  barriers,  in  such  a  fellowship  as  we  see 
here  when  college  men  stand  with  the  other  young  men  in  this  country  in 
Christian  work  shoulder  to  shoulder,  hand  to  hand.  But,  my  friends,  I  want 
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to  ask  your  sympathies  for  the  young  men  not  only  of  this,  but  of  other  lands. 

About  12  years  ago,  I  was  engaged  with  you  in  this  country  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  work.  One  day  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  good  brother  Mr.  Brainerd,  the 
chairman  o^  your  International  Committee,  telling  him  that  I  had  decided  to 
go  to  Turkey.  He  replied,  and  while  his  letter  showed  the  fullest  sympathy 
with  me  in  my  new  work,  I  could  read  between  the  lines  that  he  regretted 
I  was  breaking  away  from  the  grand  openings  for  Christian  woik  in  this  our 
own  land.  But  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  stand  before  you  to-day  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  in  the  land  of  Islam.  Yes, 
we  have  Associations  in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  in  the  land  which  gave 
birth  to  the  apostle  Paul ;  a  large  number  of  Associations  in  Armenia,  where 
Adam  and  Eve  dressed  their  garden,  and  where  Noah  built  the  ark.  In  that 
country  where  Mithridates  trained  young  men  to  meet  the  shield  of  the  con¬ 
quering  Roman,  we  have  to-day  25  bands  of  young  men  trained  to  march 
under  the  banner  of  Immanuel. 

Now,  as  you  have  been  urged  to  enter  upon  the  work  in  this  land,  I  will 
take  the  liberty,  by  your  permission,  to  say  a  word  about  the  importance  of 
going  abroad  to  work  there. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  to  you  of  what  the  young  men  of  our  colleges 
who  have  gone  to  India  and  China  are  doing.  There  is  that  long,  dark  pro¬ 
cession  of  immortal  souls  moving  on  over  heathen  soil  in  countless  throngs  to 
the  spirit  land,  and  to  day  almost  for  the  first  time  they  are  hearing  the  glad 
words  of  salvation.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  of  some  noble  young  men  who 
to-day  are  penetrating  the  heart  of  the  dark  continent;  but  I  must  tell  also  of 
those  at  Constantinople.  Come  with  me  to  that  city,  for  a  moment,  and  let  me 
show  you  our  new  Bible  House,  from  which  young  men  go  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  carryingthe  Bible  and  other  good  books  in  a  great  variety 
of  languages.  That  Bible  House  is  the  base  of  supplies  for  all  of  our  work  in 
that  great  empire.  It  is  erected  just  opposite  the  palace  of  one  of  the  Grand 
Viziers  who  was  in  the  Sultan’s  cabinet,  and  he  was  determined  that  no  for¬ 
eigner,  and  especially  none  of  those  hated  Protestants,  should  ever  build  a 
house  opposite  his  own  ;  but  there  it  stands  to  day,  because  God  has  given  it 
to  us.  I  would  like  to  show  you  the  Christian  congregation  in  that  city, 
located  in  the  new  part  of  Constantinople  which  is  inhabited  by  Turks  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  just  purchased  a  site  for  a  new  church  that  is  to  stand 
on  the  hill,  a  little  to  the  West  of  the  old  Mosque. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  whether  we  labor  in  foreign  lands  or  this  land, 
there  is  just  one  thing  that  is  necessary  for  success,  and  that  is  the  enduement 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  we  suppose  that  we  are  to  labor  and  meet  with  suc¬ 
cess  without  that,  we  are  mistaken,  and  will  surely  fail.  If  we  are  to  do  th's 
Christian  work,  we  want  to  live  in  the  presence  of  our  Saviour. 

Professor  William  Libbey,  Jr.,  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J., 
said : 

If  there  has  been  one  thing  that  I  have  been  impressed  with  since  I  left  col¬ 
lege,  it  has  been  with  the  necessity  and  importance  of  this  work.  Since 
graduation,  part  of  my  work  has  been  in  connection  with  foreign  Universities, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  they  seem  there  to  have  lost  the  best  thing  in  a  man, 
and  that  is  heart.  Now  it  is  this  best  thing  that  we  want  students  in  American 
colleges  to  find  and  cultivate.  I  can  well  remember  how  when  I  was  in  col¬ 
lege  we  had  what  was  called  a  revival.  There  were  nine  men  I  remember. 
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who  thought  that  they  had  not  been  living  as  they  ought  to  live  ;  they  met 
daily  for  prayer  in  a  small  room  ;  were  laughed  at  by  some  and  were  watched 
by  some  Christians  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks 
the  number  was  increased.  Soon  I  saw  seventy-five  men  crowded  into  that 
small  room,  all  of  them  with  earnest  faces  desirous  to  bring  their  friends  into 
the  light  they  had  found.  I  well  remember  one  Sunday  night  when  a  class  mate 
of  Mr.  Wisbard  and  myself  rose  in  the  class  meeting  and  said,"  fellows  I  have 
found  something  in  my  Bible  that  did  me  good;”  and  he  opened  it  and  read 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  son,  and  when  he  came  to  the  part  where  it  says 
“  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  called  tby  son,”  his  voice  faltered,  and  he  sat  down  and  wept, 
and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  room.  To-day  that  man  is  a  strong  Chris¬ 
tian,  doing  well  his  work  in  life  as  a  professor  in  one  of  our  western  colleges. 
Another  man,  who  was  a  favorite  and  leader  in  college  life,  had  got  into  bad 
company,  and  came  to  pride  himself  on  his  profanity.  One  result  of  that 
blessed  work  of  grace  is  that  he  is  now  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Albert  B.  Hart,  of  Harvard. College,  said: 

I  represent  a  college  which  has  two  strong  religious  societies.  One  of  these 
has  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  to  send  to¬ 
day  a  corresponding  member.  That  society  dates  back  to  1803,  and  is  desirous 
of  being  counted  w’ith  the  other  regular  societies  of  colleges,  and  we  send  a 
member  liere  because  we  are  young  men  like  other  young  men  ;  we  are  all  of 
the  same  stock  as  our  brethren  who  have  gone  into  business,  and  we  want  to 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  that  necessarily  cuts  off  any  college  or  any  college 
man  from  his  fellows  ;  we  want  to  feel  we  are  a  part  of  the  same  great  body 
of  young  men,  and  though  we  have  not  organized  as  one  of  the  college 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  I  assure  you  that  the  Christian  men  of 
Harvard  College,  are  one  with  you  as  in  this  work,  and  members  of  that  great 
Association  which  is  to  meet  above. 

John  G.  Cecil,  M.D.,  of  Louisville,  said  : 

My  fiiends,  I  came  here  to  represent  a  movement  which  is  just  now  started. 
With  Mr.  Li 'obey,  I  enj  >yed  the  precious  revival  that  occurred  in  Princeton  in 
1876,  and  I  know  something  of  Christian  work  in  Princeton  College,  and  I 
gained  a  great  deal  from  that  revival.  But  in  the  work  which  is  done  in  the 
Medical  College,  Louisville,  I  gained  more.  Although  I  have  graduated  for 
some  years,  yet  1  feel  just  as  much  sympathy  with  medical  students  as  ever 
I  did.  I  can  look  on  the  movement  from  the  stand-point  of  the  medical 
student,  and  of  the  physician  and  citizen.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  last 
week  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  to  this  work,  in  their  conference  here.  Now  I  just 
want  to  call  on  every  one  of  these  Secretaries  in  large  cities  where  medical 
schools  exist,  to  begin  immediately,  and  if  possible  get  the  organization 
effected  soon  after  the  medical  college  convenes.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
most  piecious  meetings  amongst  medical  students  I  have  known  in  my  life. 
You  may  all  think  medical  students  are  a  hard  set.  They  have  that  name, 
and  it  is  true  more  or  less  of  a  certain  number,  but  as  a  class  they  are  no 
harder  than  any  other  set  of  students  ;  and  it  is  a  class  which  exerts  a  very 
great  influence  throughout  the  land. 
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WalterS.  Lewis,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  said: 

I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  be  called  on  this  way.  I  was  converted  in  a 
College  Association,  in  the  meetings  that  they  inaugurated  in  my  home.  I 
went  to  another  college  and  there  started  an  Association,  because  I  loved  the 
work,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  Associations  in  my  State.  After 
I  graduated  I  weni  out  to  Syria,  and  there  among  the  students,  while  I  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  organizing  an  Association,  I  joined  them  in  doing  good 
work. 

A  Delegate  said  : 

At  the  first  meeting  of  our  College  Association  one  of  the  upper  class  men 
said,  “  Bovs,  if  this  Association  had  been  here  when  I  first  came  to  college,  I 
would  not  be  what  I  am  now.  I  went  to  a  prayer  meeting,  but  no  one  spoke 
to  me  and  so  I  went  away.”  Now  every  time  a  new  man  comes  the  Association 
is  ready  for  him,  and  brings  him  into  the  meetings  and  tiies  to  get  him  to  be  a 
Christian  worker. 

The  other  day  we  had. a  Base  Ball  Match,  and  the  Association  nine  were  on 
the  field,  and  we  did  not  hear  a  single  oath  all  day — and  there  were  some 
pretty  hard  feelings  about  the  umpire.  The  Christian  work  made  the  boys 
keep  their  temper  and  act  honestly,  fairly  and  patiently.  This  strength  of 
chatacter  will  make  them  men  of  influence  and  power  in  their  lives. 

Geo.  A.  Barton,  Ilaverford  College,  Perm.,  said  : 

I  am  here  representing  a  Quaker  College,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Quaker 
boys  though  we  a>"e,  born  in  the  good  old  Quaker  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we 
are  inteiested  in  this  Association  work,  and  we  bless  God  from  the  depths  of 
our  hearts  that  it  has  bijen  organized  among  us  ;  that  it  is  leading  our  fellows 
to  become  identified  with  this  effective  and  enthusiastic  college  work.  We  have 
made  some  mistakes,  and  we  have  sent  men  out  here  to  learn  how  to  rectify 
those  mistakes.  Our  hearts  are  in  the  work,  and  we  are  rejoicing  to  see 
it  go  on. 

A  delegate  from  Olivet  College,  said  : 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  the  number  of  good  meetings  that  we  hold  right 
alolrg  every  winter.  Two  years  ago  we  had  a  revival  in  our  college  of  300 
students,  under  lead  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  almost  all 
the  300  became  professing  Christians. 

Lars  M.  Larson,  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  very  gracefully  rendered  in  the  sign  language,  the 
hymn, 

“  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul !  ” 


COLLEGE  CONFERENCE. 

Eighty-three  students,  representing  forty  one  Colleges  in  fourteen  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Ontario,  attended  the  Convriition.  In  addition 
to  participating  in  the  regular  sessions,  they  held  three  separate  meetings, 
which  were  devoted  to  general  conversation  upon  the  several  kinds  of  work 
peculiar  to  a  College  Association  ;  the  resolutions  of  the  conference  of  students 
which  met  at  Baltimore,  in  which  the  importance  of  Bible  study,  the  students’ 
prayer  meeting,  and  individual  effort  was  emphasized,  were  reaffirmed.  The 
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The  next  topic,  “Social  and  Religious  Work  for 
Youths,”  was  opened  by  S.  A.  Taggart,  State  Secretary  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  following  paper: 

Tliis  topic  has  reference  to  those  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  or  stature 
of  young  manhood.  In  the  larger  c'ties  it  may  comprehend  those  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years.  I  do  not  include  those  younger,  because 
there  is  fully  enough  to  do  among  the  class  mentioned  ;  besides  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  organizing  and  meeting  the  demands  of  so  large  a  field,  if  very 
young  boys  are  included.  Another  reason  is  the  great  distances  many  of  them 
would  have  to  come  if  such  effort  was  carried  on  in  the  Association  building, 
and  we  cannot  keep  the  boys  out  at  late  hours.  In  the  cities  of  40,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  down  to  the  smallest  villages,  this  class  might  comprehend  those  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years,  or  even  a  year  or  two  older  in 
individual  cases. 

I.  Its  importance.  Every  Association  ought  to  seek  to  reach  and  benefit  the 
largest  number  of  young  men  in  its  field.  In  doing  this  it  ought  to  aim  at 
present  results,  but  it  oughfalso  to  endeavor  to  aim  at  future  results  in  reach¬ 
ing  after  young  men  ;  hence  it  ought  to  have  as  vigorous  a  department  among 
boys  as  possible.  Who  doubts  if  our  Associations  ten,  yes,  even  five  years 
ago,  had  done  so,  our  present  results  in  the  saving  and  helping  of  young  men, 
and  our  opportunities  for  so  doing  would  be  very  greatly  increased  ? 

It  is  easier  to  influence  a  young  man,  when  he  grows  to  be  such,  if  you  can 
get  hold  of  him  when  he  is  a  boy.  Prevention  is  not  only  better  than  cure, 
but  often  much  easier. 

The  constituency  of  sympathizers  with  our  Association  cause  in  many  places 
would  be  greatly  enlarged,  because  there  are  more  boys  in  the  homes  of  parents 
than  young  men.  The  boy  is  the  living  link  of  sympathy  that  will  most  fre¬ 
quently  bind  us  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people. 

II.  — Its  place.  It  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  be  an  independent  organization ; 
but,  as  1  have  already  indicated,  it  should  be  a  department  of  our  Association 
work,  because  there  are  several  sufficient  reasons  for  this: 


development  of  Missionary  interest — home  and  foreign,  college  neighborhood 
work,  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  constitution,  were  strongly  recommended. 

The  Conference  appointed  three  committees,  authorizing  them  to  correspond 
with  College  Associations  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  wroik,  with  Colleges 
where  Associations  have  not  yet  been  formed — extending  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  organization,  and  with  institutions  located  at  foreign  mission  stations, 
assuring  their  students  of  the  Christian  sympathy  of  the  students  of  America, 
aud  proposing  some  medium  of  intercommunication  by  which  the  ties  of 
Christian  love  may  be  strengthened. 

The  conference  was  favored  with  the  presence  of  Rev.  R.  M.  Mateer,  recent¬ 
ly  appointed  missionary  to  China,  who  was  actively  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  Inter-Collegiate  As?ociation  movement,  and  the  Inter-Seminary  Mission¬ 
ary  Alliance.  Mr.  Mateer  conducted  the  missionary  discussion  and  made  many 
very  useful  suggestions  relative  to  the  important  branch  of  College  Association 
work. 

The  Third  College  Conference  wras  much  larger  and  far  more  enthusiastic 
and  practical  than  any  which  have  preceded  it. 
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(1) — Boys  are  not  organizers;  such  qualifications  come  later  in  life,  and,  in 
very  many  instances,  never  come.  The  wisdom  of  older  counsel  and  guidance 
will  always  be  needed. 

(2)  — There  should  be  tlie  most  intimate  relation  between  the  young  men’s 
and  the  boys’  department.  While  they  should  be  entirely  distinct,  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  one  to  the  other  ought  to  be  made  as  easy  and  natural  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  boy  should  be  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  can  go 
into  the  department  for  young  men.  I  maintain  that  this  can  be  done  most 
successfully  by  binding  them  together  as  distinct  parts  of  the  same  body. 

(3)  — In  these  days,  there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  to  multiply  organizations. 
It  creates  useless  machinery,  and  disgusts  sensible  people,  and  even  alienates 
good  people  who  do  not  stop  to  consider  and  discriminate  between  the  useless 
and  the  deserving. 

(4) — There  should  be  no  attempt  to  merge  young  men  and  boys  together  in 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  Association,  unless  it  be  in  such  meetings  as  are  held 
for  everybody.  Any  attempt  to  do  so  will  prove  a  failure.  A  young  man  is  a 
young  man.  If  we  do  not  recognize  it,  he  does,  and  will  be  very  quick  to  resent 
any  classification  with  boys.  He  will  do  this  by  slipping  away  from  our  grasp. 
Besides,  the  boys  want  something  that  is  distinctively  their  own. 

III. — Suggestions  as  to  methods  of  work. 

(ty — Religious. — Under  this  head  would  come  the  young  converts’  and  the 
boys’  prayer  meeting.  This  should  be  conducted  by  Christian  boys,  under  the 
eye  and  leadership  of  some  elder  and  competent  man. 

(2)  — The  boys  could  be  set  to  work  in  useful  ways  by  making  personal  effort 
on  behalf  of  their  companions,  whether  Christian  or  not,  to  bring  them  to  such 
religious  meetings  as  may  be  for  t.h^ir  benefit,  also  to  seek  their  conversion  and 
growth  in  grace.  This  would  most  largely  include  an  older  class  of  boys. 

It  is  a  question  in  how  far  the  secular  should  prevail  in  the  meetings  for  boys. 

I  think  a  large  space  should  be  given  to  the  social,  educational,  and  entertain¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  a  greater  number  are  attracted  and  held,  and  the  opportunity 
is  given  to  secure  their  attendance  at  and  interest  in  the  special  religious  meet¬ 
ings.  I  do  not  believe  the  two  can  be  successfully  combined.  While  in  all 
the  social  and  secular  agencies  for  boys  there  should  be  some  religious  ex¬ 
ercises,  yet  the  best  spiritual  impressions  can  only  be  produced,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  in  meetings  strictly  religious.  I  would  advise,  when  practical 
ble,  that  both  agencies  be  used,  and  in  different  meetings. 

(3)  _ A  good  committee  of  three,  or  one  if  three  cannot  be  obtained,  will  be 

enough  to  have  charge  of  the  boys’  department.  They  can  call  to  their  help 
the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  (if  there  be  one),  and  all  others  they  may  need. 

(4)  _ A  library  and  reading-room  specially  for  boys,  when  possible,  should  be 

maintained. 

(5) — Practical  and  instructive  talks  on  travel,  reminiscence,  occupation, 
habits,  history,  and  kindred  subjects  could  be  arranged  for  and  given  with 
useful  results. 

(6)  — In  many  small  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  working  force 
enough  for  a  department  among  young  men,  one  should  be  started  for  boys, 
such  to  be  recognized  as  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  the  place 
pursuing  one  branch  of  its  work. 
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(7)  For  more  detailed  and  explicit  instruction  as  to  metliods  of  work  for  boys, 

I  refer  to  tlie  Watchman,  and  the  literature  already  published  on  the  subject, 
and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  comprehend  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper. 

Several  delegates  asked  Mr.  Taggart  questions. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  ever  heard  of  any  successful  boys’  work 
prosecuted  apart  from  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  ? 

A.  No  ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  attempts  and  failures  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  a  great  many. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  do  not  approve  of  the  Youth’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Taggart :  What  is  the  Youth’s  Christian  Association? 

A.  It  is  a  youth’s  work  organized  on  a  separate  basis. 

Mr.  Taggart  :  I  am  opposed  to  independent  Associations  of  that  kind.  I 
think  that  is  the  object  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  We  do 
not  need  to  multiply  machinery. 

Mr.  Davenport,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  said  : 

The  chairman  of  our  boys’  work  was  stopped  in  the  street  one  day  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  said,  “  is  your  name  Sherwin  ?”  “  Yes,  sir.”  “  Well,  Mr.  Sher- 

win,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing  for  my  boy.”  Said  Mr.  Sher¬ 
win  “  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  I  am  doing  something  for  your  boy  ;  what 
have  I  done?”  “  Why,”  he  said,  “  you  know  the  circus  was  here  night  before 
last  and  my  boy  has  always  been  crazy  on  the  subject  of  a  circus,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  goes.  When  the  circus  was  here  I  supposed  of  course  he  would  want  to 
go,  and  I  concluded  I  would  let  him.  But  not  a  bit  of  it,  he  went  to  the  boy’s 
branch.  I  don’t  know  what  you  are  doing  to  boys  up  there,  but  I  am  perfectly 
surprised,  he  is  getting  to  be  such  a  good  boy.”  I  think  Mr.  President,  with 
the  average  boy  as  we  know  him,  this  incident  proves  all  that  can  be  asked  for, 
when  boys  can  be  interested  in  this  work  and  go  to  a  boy’s  meeting  and  stay 
away  from  the  circus. 

A  telegram  of  g-eeting  was  received  from  D.  W.  Carson,  Moder¬ 
ator  of  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  citing 
Ephesians  vi:  10. 

The  remainder  of  the  Afternoon  Session  was  given  to  a  Bible 
Reading  conducted  by  Joseph  Bowes,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  H.  Schureman,  of  Saybrook,  Ill.,  then  sung  the  hymn  “  I 
am  Waiting.”  Rev.  J.  M.  Worrall,  D.D.,of  Chicago,  pronounced 
the  Benediction,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  to  7.30  P.M. 

After  adjournment,  mist  of  the  delegates  proceeded  to  the  Tabernacle  to 
listen  to  a  practical  talk  on  scientific  body  building  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Roberts,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  Gymnasium.  Quite  a  number  of  Cleve¬ 
land  young  men  were  present.  Rev.  Dr.  Spinning,  pastor  of  the  Woodland 
avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  presided,  and  warmly  commended  both  the 
subject  of  the  meeting  and  the  speaker.  Rev.  F.  von  Schluembach,  German 
Secretary  of  the  International  Committee  was  on  the  platform  and  addressed 
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the  large  a  udience.  He  speke  of  tlie  time  wlien  lie  was  leader  of  the  German 
Turnverein  of  Philadelphia,  in  Ilia  infidel  days,  and  affirmed  that  the  chief 
attractive  power  of  that  organization  was  the  attention  it  gave  to  the  physical 
culture  of  young  men.  He  believed  there  was  no  more  important  duty  of 
Christian  Associations  at  present  than  vigorously  and  wisely  pushing  this 
department  of  work. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  then  called  upon  to  state  his  principles  of  body  building. 
Before  speaking,  although  standing  in  gymnastic  costume,  he  offered  a  fervent 
and  simple  prayer  for  wisdom  in  what  he  should  say. 

Mr.  Roberts’  physique  is  an  exhibition  of  itself.  His  height  is  5  feet 
inches  ;  weight,  152  pounds  ;  chest,  45  inches  ;  each  arm,  15  inches.  His  records 
are  as  follows  :  Best  lift,  2,201  pounds  ;  from  spine  to  sitting  posture,  under 
the  neck,  92  pounds  ;  pull  up  to  chin  with  each  hand,  3  times  ;  to  chin  with 
both  hands,  33  tiiaes  ;  put  with  each  hand  120  pound  dumb  bell  ;  100  yards 
dash  11  seconds  ;  5  miles,  30  minutes. 

His  principles  of  work  are  first,  to  build  up  the  middle  third  of  the  body  ; 
second,  strengthen  the  weak  points  and  make  the  development  one  of  equi¬ 
poise  ;  third,  a  iapt  the  methods  of  exercise  to  a  man’s  business  and  aim  rather 
for  general  health  than  specialities  in  muscular  development  ;  fourth,  constant 
obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  health,  particularly  those  pertaining  to  diet,  venti¬ 
lation,  bathing  and  sleep.  Mr.  Roberts  answered  many  questions  asked  by 
the  delegates,  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  a  class  in  dumb  bell  drill  upon 
the  stage  by  eight  Secretaries  of  Associations,  and  feats  of  strength  by  himself, 
all  of  which  were  enthusiastically  applauded. 


EVENING-  SESSION. 

Friday,  May  21th. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  7.80  P.  M.,  the  President  in  the 
chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Judge  Thomas  0.  Lowe,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

In  brief  addresses  of  seven  minutes,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  presented  each  the  substance  of  his  biennial 
report — viz.,  Richard  C.  Morse,  General  Secretary ;  Robert 
WeidensaU,  Western  Secretary;  E.  D.  Ingersoll,  Railroad  Sec¬ 
retary  ;  F.  von  Schluembach,  German  Secretary ;  L.  D. 
Wishard,  College  Secretary;  E.  W.  Watkins,  Commercial  Trav¬ 
elers’  Secretary ;  and  H.  E.  Brown,  Secretary  for  work  among 
Colored  Young  Men.  These  reports  are  given  in  full  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report.  In  the  absence  at  San  Francisco  of 
Thomas  K.  Cree,  Traveling  Secretary,  R.  R.  McBurney,  of  the 
International  Committee,  presented  his  work. 
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Cephas  Brainerd,  Chairman  of  the  International  Committee, 
then  spoke  as  follows  : 

If  you  liave  listened  to  tlie  gentlemen  who  have  just  spoken,  you  by  this 
time  understand  that  there  is  nothing  in  "particular  for  me  to  say.  And  yet 
there  are  a  great  many  things  I  would  like  to  say,  for  as  Mr.  Miller  and  I  have 
been  in  this  Association  work  for  so  many  years,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
stand  before  a  «ompony  of  Association  men  without  becoming  reminiscent. 
We  want  to  give  an  account  of  what  happened  at  Buffalo,  what  occurred  at 
Troy,  and,  as  the  college  boy  said  here  this  afternoon,  what  the  "  fellows  ”  did 
there.  • 

Mr.  Miller — When  we  were  boys  ? 

Mr.  Braineid — No.  Mr.  Miller  looked  then  very  much  as  he  does  now.  Well, 
brethren,  as  all  our  Committee  Secretaries  have  no  doubt  gone  out,  let  me  say 
in  the  first  place  that  God  never  gave  to  any  organization  that  was  engaged  in 
His  work  eight  better  men  for  the  service  to  which  they  are  called  than  the 
eight  Secretaries  of  your  Committee.  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  Not  a  solitary  one 
of  these  men  came  to  the  service  of  the  Committee  because  any  one  member  of 
the  Committee  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him  and  wanted  he  should  have  a  place. 
We  believe  that  God  has  called  these  eight  men  to  the  service  which  they  are 
performing,  as  much  as  He  ever  called  any  men  to  any  service.  Who  put  it  into 
Mr.  Brown’s  head  when  he  staited  out  about  these  colored  young  men,  that 
he  should  nia^e  the  acquaintance  of  the  editors  of  the  papers  published  by 
colored  men  for  colored  men,  and  that  he  sliou.d  say  to  them,  “Wouldn’t 
you  like  some  plain,  simple,  scientific  articles  far  your  paper  ?” 

After  Mr.  Brown  had  met  with  almost  all  the  editors  of  those  papers,  he 
found  he  had  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  them  who  were  willing  to  use  just  such 
articles.  And  then  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  up  in  Massachusetts  was  just 
the  man,  and  that  Mr.  Brown  should  know  him,  who  ould  write  those  ar¬ 
ticles?  I  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  lady,  after  they  had  been  written, 
without  telling  her  what  tli^y  were  for,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of 
them.  She  said  tlmy  were  written  by  some  superior  man  for  some  people  who 
had  very  little  knowledge  on  those  subjects,  but  who  would  be  greatly  enlight¬ 
ened  and  advanced  by  the  reading  of  them.  But  that  is  only  one  of  many 
things  that  conspire  to  satisfy  the  committee  that  Mr.  Brown  was  called  to  the 
service  of  the  colored  young  men  of  this  continent.  His  is  a  department  of 
our  work  that  is  not  yet  developed — one  in  which  the  committee  takes  a  very 
deep  interest  ;  and  we  bespeak  for  it,  brethren,  your  prayers,  your  money, 
personal  your  influence. 

Another  work  not  yet  fully  developed  is  that  among  commercial  travelers. 
You  have  seen  Mr.  Watkins  You  know  the  commercial  traveler.  You  know 
what  he  can  do  with  his  influence  and  power.  Let  that  work  have  the  sym¬ 
pathy,  the  support,  financial  and  moral,  which  you  give  to  my  friend,  Mr.  von 
Schluembach.  Well,  we  are  pretty  sure  he  is  called.  Why,  do -you  know  it 
l.as  come  to  pass  that  when  the  State  Committees  arrange  for  a  State  Conven¬ 
tion  they  generally  want  Mr.  von  Schluembach,  and  the  only  way  they  can  get 
him  is  to  call  the  Convention  in  the  greatest  German  centre  in  the  country. 
And  so  last  year  every  State  and  Provincial  Convention  held  on  this  continent 
was  held  in  the  largest  German  centre  in  this  country.  W.'mld  you  believe  it? 
But  there  was  one  Srate  that  got  ahead  of  all  the  others.  Pennsylvania, 
brethren,  announced  that  they  were  going  to  hold  their  convention  in  the  town 
where  Mr.  von  Schluembach  was  “  born  again.”  We  had  to  yield  to  that. 
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The  Committee  is  measurably  satisfied  with  the  woik  done.  It  is  your 
work,  brethren,  not  ours  specially,  except  as  we  are  part  of  you.  But  being 
nearer  to  it  than  you  are,  seeing  more  how  the  woik  is  done,  and  knowing 
better  the  surroundings,  we  of  the  committee  are  perhaps  better  judges  of  the 
merit  of  the  service  rendered.  We  often  wonder  at  the  growth  of  the  work. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  started  out  with  $800  for  this  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tions  on  this  continent;  when  we  began  really  to  raise  money,  and  somebody — 
several  of  them — gave  a  hundred  dollars  apiece,  we  were  greatly  gratified. 
By  and  by  several  noble  men  gave  $200  apiece,  as  our  expenses  were  increas¬ 
ing.  Then  several  gave  us  $500  apiece,  and  we  thought  that  a  very  generous 
conti  ibui ion.  When  a  man  puts  $500  a  year  into  a  charitable  enterprise,  why 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  he  will  look  somewhat  after  it.  But  last  winter  six 
of  these  gentlemen,  learning  our  need  of  more  help,  in  place  of  $500,  gave 
$1,000  apiece  for  the  current  year. 

Now,  brethren,  that  is  the  testimony  of  men  who  contribute  their  money, 
and  watch  the  progress  of  the  service — the  service  which  you,  brethren,  render 
— the  service  which  the  secretaries,  who  co-operate  with  you,  render.  How  is 
it  that  so  much  is  accomplished  with  such  a  small  sum  of  money  ?  It  is  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  the  members  of  the  Associations,  their  officers,  and 
committees  are  in  sober  earnest  to  see  the  work  of  the  Young  M*  n’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  in  the  land  performed  ;  to  have  the  young  men  on  the  Lord’s 
side  ;  and  so  they  welcome  and  co-operate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  State  Secretary,  and  the  faithful  local  executive  officer  ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  Secretaries  of  your  Committee  are  in  this  service  not 
for  ends  of  their  own,  but  for  the  great  cause,  and  so  the  Master  gives  them 
wisdom  for  their  woik. 

Now,  brethren,  we  do  not  always  get  along  smoothly  in  this  .world  ;  we  can¬ 
not  do  it.  Somehow  or  other,  once  in  a  while  I  do  myself  get  ruffled  up.  I 
hope  the  rest  of  you  do  n  t, — so  often.  Sometimes  we  disagree.  The  only 
time  that  ever  I  wanted  to  make  a  speech  in  a  convention  was  when  I  got 
ruffled  up  ;  I  remember  that  very  well.  I  wanted  to  make  a  speech  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  the  “  fellows,”  as  the  college  boys  say — laughed  at  me  because 
I  concluded  that  address  or  argument,  or  whatever  it  was,  by  a  little  float 
off  into  poetry,  in  which  I  exhorted  the  brethren  of  the  Associations  to 
stand  fast  by  our  then  infant  publication,  as  a  needed  instrument  in  con¬ 
serving  the  Association  cause,  and  I  said  that  the  Associations  were  to  grow 
and  grow  until  they  should  become  like  the  tower  of  David,  builded  for 
an  armory,  whereon  should  hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of 
mighty  men.  It  certainly  seems  now,  as  if  that  prophecy  has  been  to  some 
extent  verified,  and,  as  if  with  the  advancing  years,  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  of  this  continent  were  to  gain  wide  and  controlling  influence  by 
virtue  of  their  love  for,  and  their  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — an  influ¬ 
ence  not  felt  simply  in  the  churches,  and  in  religious  services,  but  in 
all  the  activities  of  life.  May  we  not  have  from  the  young  men  of  the 
country  through  their  influence  a  genuine  conscience  vote,  which  is  a  thing, 
that  as  citizens,  we  want. 

Brethren,  we  require  for  this  majestic  service,  men  and  money.  We  want  any 
man,  who  is  ready  to  do  it,  to  give  us  his  $1,000.  But  I  tell  you  there  are  no 
gifts  which  come  to  our  treasury  bringiug  with  them  so  choice  a  blessing,  as 
the  gifts  that  come  floating  to  us  in  small  sums  from  the  collections  taken  on 
the  Day  of  Prayer.  And  now,  to  come  to  the  single  practical  observation. 
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You  have  heard  what  amount  the  work  calls  for.  We  can  not  get  along  with 
less.  Shall  we  have  it?  Or  which  particular  form  of  the  service  of  these 
banded  Associations  do  you  desire  us  to  drop? 

A  vote  of  tlianks  was  returned  to  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Association  of  Cleveland  for  their  kind  invitation  to  visit  the 
different  institutions  under  their  charge. 

J.  Howard  Seal,  of  the  Business  Committee,  submitted  the 
following  as  the  order  of  business  for  Saturday  : 

9.  A.  M. — Meeting  for  prayer.  9.30 — Business  session.  9.45  -Topic  No  4, 
to  be  opened  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Worrall,  of  Chicago.  10.40-11  30 — Bible  Reading, 
by  Judge  T.  0.  Lowe.  1C  M. — Adjourn.  2  P.  M. — Meeting  for  prayer. 
2.40 — “  The  Work  Among  Commercial  Travelers/’  presented  by  George  G. 
Truair,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  3.40 — The  Watchman.  4 — The  work  among  the 
Colored  Young  Men,  by  Rev.  H.  E.  Brown.  4.20 — The  Lumbermen  of  the 
Northwest,  by  L.  P.  Rowland.  4.30 — Prayer  Meeting.  7.30 — Promise 
meeting.  8. — How  can  Associations  best  develop  their  active  members  in 
personal  work  to  win  young  men  to  Christ?  C.  B  Willis,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  others.  9. — Bible  Reading,  by  L.  W.  M unha  11.  9.45 — Adjourn. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Bean,  cf  West  Sunbury,  Pa.,  pronounced  the 
benediction  and  the  Convention  adjourned. 

After  adjournment,  the  delegates  attended  the  reception  given 
them  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan.  P.  Eells,  at  their  beautiful  residence 
on  Euclid  Avenue. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Saturday,  May  2  *th. 

From  9  to  9.30  a  prayer  meeting  was  held,  led  by  M.  L.  Blan¬ 
ton,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

At  9.30  President  Wheat  called  the  Convention  to  o  *der.  F. 
D.  Taylor,  of  Detroit,  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  F.  W. 
Smith,  of  Toledo,  led  in  prayer.  The  minutes  of  Friday's 
sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Robert  Weidensall,  a  telegram  of  greeting  (Eph. 
iii..  14-20)  was  sent  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  in  session,  at  Altoona,  Pa. 

.  Rev.  J.  M.  Worrall,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  then  opened  discussion 
on  the  topic,  “  The  daily  prayer  meeting,  and  how  it  can  be  made 
more  effective  as  a  means  of  leading  young  men  to  Christ.” 

The  vital  importance  of  p-ayr!r  ti  the  success  of  Associat  on  work  was 
insisted  upon.  “  To  pray  well  is  to  do  all  things  well.”  (1)  Give  the  pra}  e 
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meeting  its  true  and  proper  prominence.  (2)  Come  to  tlie  meetings,  not  as  a 
place  of  talk,  but  of  appeal  to  God.  (3)  Insist  on  well-selected  Scripture  fer¬ 
vency  in  prayer  and  good  singing.  (4)  Follow  the  meeting  with  personal 
effort. 

J.  V.  Farwell,  of  Chicago,  paid: 

The  way  to  make  a  daily  prayer  meeting  successful  in  bringing  young  men 
to  Christ  is  for  every  Christian  in  the  meeting  to  have  some  soul  on  his  mind 
that  he  wants  to  br.ng  to  Christ,  and  to  labor  until  that  is  done.  When 
that  is  done  two  are  at  work.  They  go  out  and  get  somebody  else,  and  the 
work  continues  until  you  have  a  revival  on  your  hands  before  you  know  it. 

A.  Sandham  of  Toronto,  said : 

The  most  effectual  way  to  kill  a  prayer  meeting  is  to  have  no  prayer  in  it, 
the  leader  preaching  a  sermon,  and  then  calling  upon  somebody  else  to  take 
the  rest  of  the  time.  V\  hen  we  have  a  prayer  meeting  and  young  men  are 
there,  they  are  needing  something  and  we  are  talking  to  Him  who  has  got  the 
thing  they  need.  If  they  are  impressed  with  this  fact,  they  are  sure  to  be  in¬ 
terested.  The  large  proportion  of  th  se  who  attend  our  daily  meeting  at 
Toronto,  are  young  men,  I  am  happy  to  say. 

EL  K.  Porter  of  Pittsburgh,  said : 

The  daily  prayer  meeting  has  been  the  heart  of  the  work  in  Pittsburgh  for 
a  great  many  years.  When  we  reorganized  in  1866,  the  question  was,  whai 
can  we  do?  One  man  said  we  can  at  least  organize  a  daily  prayer  meeting. 
It  was  organized,  and  as  a  result  of  the  very  first  meeting-,  a  revival  began 
that  spread  through  the  city.  While  the  young  men  that  are  unconverted  do 
not  now  frequent  that  meeting,  they  have  been  carried  on  the  hearts  of  the 
active  Christian  young  men  who  do  attend,  and  they  are  reached  and  saved  in 
the  Young  Men's  prayer  meeting  Saturday  night.  We  have  a  topic  for  the 
meeting.  We  confine  the  speakers  to  the  topic.  Ten  minuies  is  allowed  for 
opening,  and  the  remarks  which  follow'  are  limited  to  three  minutes. 

R.  A.  Orr,  of  Pittsburgh,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  : 

The  average  attendance  at  our  daily  prayer  meeting,  exclusive  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  meeting,  which  is  for  S.  S.  teachers,  is  about  25.  Nearly  all  aie  young 
men. 

J.  C.  Pearce,  of  Brooklyn,  said: 

I  want  to  mention  wdiat  in  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  one-hundred  are  the 
hindrances  to  the  success  of  a  daily  meeting.  They  are  these  three  elements 
that  creep  into  the  prayer  meeting  :  self;  formality  ;  too  much  talk. 

Silas  Farmer,  of  Detroit,  said : 

The  average  attendance  at  our  daily  prayer  meeting  is  nearly  25.  From  our 
prayer  meeting  room  the  door  opens  into  the  reading  room,  and  fully  one  half 
of  our  attendance  come  from  the  reading  room.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  t:> 
connect  these  two  rooms  with  each  other. 

A  Delegate  from  Detroit,  said  : 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  of  my  experience  in  a  noon-day  prayer  meeting. 
Going  into  the  rooms  in  Detroit,  not  a  Christian,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
organization,  I  was  invited  into  the  noon  prayer  meeting  from  the  reading 
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room.  I  was  not  so  much  impressed  with  what  was  said  in  the  meeting,  hut 
every  time  when  I  started  to  go  out,  a  man  met  me  at  the  door  and  cordially 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  asked  me  to  come  again.  By  and  by,  I  began  to 
like  the  prayer  meeting,  and  then  decided  to  become  a  Christian. 

C.  B.  Willi?,  of  New  Daven,  Conn.,  said: 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  matter  of  shaking  hands.  We  have  a  meeting 
which  is  attended  by  33  in  a  city  smaller  than  Detroit.  We  aim  never  to  let 
a  man,  woman,  or  child,  get  out  of  the  noon  prayer  meeting  without  shaking 
hands  wiih  them. 

Erastus  Burnham,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  said  : 

The  best  time  to  shake  hands  with  young  men  is  before  you  get  them  into 
the  meeting.  A  man  hearing  the  singing  in  our  noon  meeting,  came  in  with 
liis  coat  on  his  arm  and  sickle  in  his  hand,  for  he  hau  been  cutting  grass. 
I  asked  him  to  sign  the  pledge  for  I  smelt  whiskey  on  his  breath.  Then  I  in¬ 
vited  him  to  step  into  the  hall  to  the  prayer  meeting;  he  said  :  “  I  am  not 
dressed  well  enough.”  "Yes  you  are,”  I  said,  and  be  went  into  the  meeting. 
At  the  close,  he  raised  his  hand  for  prayer.  A  good  brother  from  Detroit 
labored  for  two  hours  with  that  man,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  went  out 
of  the  hall  showing  every  sign  of  a  converted  man. 

Frank  W.  Smith,  of  Toledo,  0.,  said: 

There  is  one  means  of  trrace  that  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  If  I  am  in 
a  prayer-meeting  and  I  don't  say  just  what  you  would  like  to  hear,  don’t  put 
down  your  head  and  make  me  to  understand  “  now  if  I  was  Smith  I  would  not 
have  said  that.”  It  may  be  a  means  of  grace  to  you  if  I  get  up  in  prayer- 
meeting  and  do  not  say  exactly  what  you  would  have  me  say. 

The  discussion  of  the  next  topic  “Association  Libraries  and 
Librarians,”  to  be  opened  by  Cephas  Brainerd,  of  New  York,  was, 
on  motion,  omitted,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  paper  prepared 
upon  it  be  requested  for  publication  in  the  Minutes. 

[Mr.  Brainerd’s  paper  not  having  been  read  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  he  declined  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication  in  the  Minutes.] 
The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  through  its  Chairman,  M.  R. 
Deming,  of  Boston,  submitted  the  following  as  its  report: 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  presented  to  the  Y.M.C.A., 
the  Railroad  Branch  and  the  people  of  Cleveland  for  their  cordial  reception 
and  elegant  entertainment  of  the  delegates,  to  the  Woman’s  Christian  Union 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  for  their  beautiful  collations; 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan.  P.  Eells  for  the  delightful  reception  of  the  delegates  at 
their  home  ;  to  the  newspaper  press  of  Cleveland  and  the  Associated  Press  for 
their  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  ;  to  hotels  and  railroads 
for  reduced  rates  ;  to  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal,  First  Baptist  and  Second 
Presbyterian  Churches  for  the  use  of  their  beautiful  and  convenient  edifices  ; 
to  Rev.  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  of  Louisville  ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Worrall,  D.D. ,  of 
Chicago;  Rev.  N.  S.  Rulison,  D.D.,  of  Cleveland,  and  Rev.  E.  F.  Stroeter, 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn., ‘for  their  able  addresses:  and  to  any  and  all  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  any  way  to  the  success  of  this  Convention. 
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Whereas,  There  is  in  our  country  a  growing  disregard  of  the  observance 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  that  in  our  Association  work  we  do 
all  we  can  to  promote  a  better  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  be  advised  to  take  the  earliest  opporturity  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  to  their  respective  churches  and 
association. 

Whereas,  The  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  contemplates 
all  classes  of  young  men,  and  upon  careful  investigation  it  has  been  found  that 
there  are  upwards  of  100,000  young  men  lumbering  in  our  North  woods  for  five 
months  in  the  year,  who  are  divorced  from  home  life,  and  entirely  excluded 
from  all  social,  intellectual  and  religious  privileges,  and  it  having  been  found 
impracticable  to  prosecute  any  systematic  moral  and  religious  effort  for  this 
class  upon  a  denominational  basis  ;  and  whereas,  the  feasibility  of  this  work 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  by  five  months  of  labor  by 
Rev.  W.  F.  Davis  during  last  Winter  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  rt commend  to  the  International  Committee, 
and  to  the  various  State  and  Provincial  organizations,  the  occupancy  of  this 
hitherto  neglected  field,  at  as  early  a  date  as  may  he  possible. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  these  delegates  be  tendered  to  Mr.  R.  J. 
Roberts,  Superintendent  of  tlie  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium,  for  liis  valu¬ 
able  and  timely  presentation  of  the  subject  of  physical  culture  before  the 
Convention  ;  also  to  tlie  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Boston  Association  for  send¬ 
ing  him  hither  for  that  purpose. 

Whereas,  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Watchman,  published 
semi-monthly  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  by  W.  W.  Vanarsdale,  is  the  only  national 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Associations  of  this  country  and 
Canada,  and  is  the  best  exponent  of  Association  work  on  this  continent  ; 

Whereas,  The  reading  of  this  paper  will  impart  a  clearer  knowledge  of  our 
work,  r.s  magnitude,  and  how  to  do  it,  than  any  other  one  agency,  and  con¬ 
sequently  will  stir  up  a  greater  interest  in  the  minds  of  each  subscriber  for 
tlie  work  in  his  own  immediate  vicinity,  his  State,  and  throughout  the 
country  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  much 
larger  circulation  of  the  paper  among  the  members  of  the  Associations,  and 
suggest  that  active  steps  be  taken  at  once  in  each  Association  to  secure  as 
larue  a  club  of  subscribers  as  possible. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  : 

The  Committee  on  the  International  Committee’s  Report  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  as  their  supplementary  report: 

1.  That  Rule  13  of  the  Convention,  which  reads  as  follows,  viz  : — “  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Corresponding  members  thereof,  shall  be 
entitled  to  seats  in  the  Convention,  as  delegates,”— -be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows,  viz.  :  “  The  members  of  the  International  Committee,  Corresponding 
Members  thereof,  Secretaries  of  the  International  Committee,  and  S;ate  Secre¬ 
taries,  shall  be  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Convention  as  delegates.” 

That  in  consideration  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  South,  the  Interna- 
ti  >nal  Committee  he  requested  to  provide  a  Secretary  for  the  Southern  field  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment. 
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On  motion,  this  supplementary  report  was  adopted. 

The  President  read  a  telegram  of  greeting  (1  Cor.  xvi.,  13) 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Henry  Darling,  Moderator. 

The  next  half-hour  was  given  to  a  Bible  reading,  by  Judge  T. 
0.  Lowe,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

After  singing,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  George  D.  Wolfe,  of 
Iluntingburgh,  Ind.,  and  the  Convention  adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Saturday,  May  28th. 

After  devotional  exercises  of  half-an  hour,  conducted  by  Frank 
W.  Smith,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  afternoon  session  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Wheat,  at  2.30  P.  M. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  (Col.  i.,  3,  4,  9,  10;  Eph.  vi.,  10-13, 
18,  19;  3  John  13,  14)  received  from  Henry  M.  Moore,  of  Mass., 
an  absent  member  of  the  International  Committee,  was  read. 

W.  E.  Lewis,  of  Wisconsin,  led  in  prayer. 

The  topic  “Work  among  Commercial  Travelers,”  was  then 
opened  by  George  G.  Truair,  editor  of  the  Commercial  Traveler , 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the  following  paper  : 

In  the  question  allotted  to  this  hour  we  face  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  which  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  America  have  yet 
been  called  upon  to  solve.  Why  is  this  work  among  Commercial  Travelers  so 
important  ?  Because  at  least  nine-tenths  of  these  commercial  travelers  are  young 
men  ;  because  they  form  a  class  distinct  from  every  other,  and  are  peculiar  in 
their  pursuits,  their  habits  of  life  and  their  opportunities  ;  because  they  are 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  multitudes  of  men  in  various  walks  of 
life  ;  and  because  their  future  involves  the  whole  commercial  future  of  this 
continent.  The  commercial  traveler  is,  in  a  sense,  the  representative  of  all 
industries,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  turn  the  tide  of  trade  into  Chris¬ 
tian  channels.  Once  Christianize  the  active  agents  and  promoters  of  trade, 
and  these  two  powerful  factors  of  civilization — Christianity  and  commerce— are 
combined  into  an  irresistible  working  force  for  the  world  wide  spread  of  the 
gospel.  This  work  is  most  important  then,  because  its  ultimate  aim  is  to 
win  over  these  influential  business  men  of  the  nation  to  earnest  Christian  ser¬ 
vice,  and  so  bring  all  the  material  interests  of  the  country  into  harmony  with 
its  spiritual  interests. 
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Do  men  say  that  religion  and  business  are  incompatible;  that  religion  makes 
its  followers  stupid,  easily  imposed  upon,  laggards  in  tlie  race  for  wealth  ?  Men 
of  the  world  may  say  such  things.  Professedly  Christiau  men  may  somet  mes 
indorse  the  sentiment,  to  their  own  shame  ;  but  they  cannot  vitiate  the  gospel 
truth  that  religion  makes  men  both  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves  ; 
leads  men  to  shun  evil  associations,  makes  them  prudent,  supplies  principles 
of  action,  encourages  “diligence  in  business,”  reproves  slothfulness,  developes 
enterprise,  perseverance,  courage;  in  fact  every  element  that  enters  into  a  truly 
successful  life. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  significance  that  the  two  most  enlightened  and  pow¬ 
erful  countries  in  the  world  to-day  are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — 
the  two  countries  in  which  Christian  principles  have  most  influence  in  business 
management. 

You  heard  last  evening  of  the  present  condition  and  progress  of  this  work. 
There  is  much  to  encourage.  It  has  not  yet  seen  two  full  years  of  active 
effort  anywhere.  In  many  places  where  the  work  is  now  organized  scarce  one 
year,  and  in  most  of  our  Associations  (may  it  never  again  be  said),  no  special 
work  at  all  has  been  done.  Its  methods  are  necessarily  somewhat  peculiar, 
and  consequently  not  yet  fairly  tested.  Associations  have  universally  opened 
their  doors  and  have  extended  cordial  invitations  to  commercial  travelers. 
Some  have  done  more.  They  have  set  apart  meetings  of  varied  character  ex¬ 
pressly  for  commercial  travelers  ;  have  sought  to  attract  them  by  social  cour¬ 
tesies  ;  have  even  gone  to  them  at  their  hotels,  with  music  and  song.  But 
there  is  a  pressing  demand  for  both  more  work  and  workers. 

First — As  to  the  workers.  Who  are  available,  and  what  qualifications  are 
necessary  ? 

Three  classes  suggest  themsel  ves. 

1st.  Christian  commercial  travelers.  These  form,  according  to  imperfect 
estimates,  nearly  one-fourth  the  entire  number  of  commercial  travelers.  Oh, 
that  they  were  all  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  !  No  others  can  have  su¬ 
perior  qualifications  for  service  ;  no  others  have  such  opportunities.  Their 
Christian  example,  known  and  read  daily  by  their  fellow-travelers,  would  ex¬ 
ert  a  powerful  influence  ;  their  business-like  habits  and  methods  of  approach  ; 
their  knowledge  of  human  nature;  the  multitudes  whom  they  meet  in  the 
course  of  their  constant  journevings.  These  are  all  calls  to  duty.  Are  they 
heeded  ?  In  the  face  of  all  excuses  no  other  voice  has  any  right  to  speak  than 
that  of  the  Master  himself,  who  said  “  Ye  are  my  witnesses.” 

(2)  Another  class  of  workers  is  Christian  business  men.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
business  men  repeatedly  visited  by  each  commercial  traveler,  not  less  than  one- 
fourtli  are  Christian  men.  Courteous  and  considerate  attentions  and  kindly 
solicitude  for  his  soul’s  interest,  meeting  the  traveler  at  every  fourth  stopping 
place,  could  not  fail  to  leave  their  healthful  impress.  Thousands  of  commer¬ 
cial  travelers  are  thus  yearly  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  influence  that 
Christian  business  men  might  exert.  Is  it  not  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  when  Christian  business  men  thus  labor  ?  If  railroad  magnates  are  recog¬ 
nizing  the  value  of  service  by  Christiau  employees,  why  should  not  business 
men  be  led  to  recognize  the  value  of  Christian  service  on  the  road  ? 

(3.)  Association  Secretaries  and  workers  are  another  class  properly  qualified. 
Comparatively  few  Christian  business  men  and  commercial  travelers  appreciate 
their  obligations  and  opportunities.  “  Business  is  business  ”  with  them,  and 
Christian  work  is  too  often  relegated  to  Sunday,  or  to  the  week-day  prayer- 
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meeting,  or  a  liurried  formal  service  at  tLe  family  altar,  wLile  personal  work 
during  business  Lours  is  rarely  thought  of.  It  devolves  largely  upon  tLe 
General  Secretary,  by  tLe  grace  of  God,  to  remove,  or  at  least  modify,  these 
difficulties.  Personal  work  with  business  men,  and,  a3  opportunity  may  he 
sought,  with  commercial  travelers,  particularly  with  those  who  are  Christians, 
planning  new  methods,  awakening  interest  and  increasing  responsibility  and 
duty — all  these,  in  my  opinion,  come  within  the  proper  sphere  of  the  Secretary 
in  the  effort  to  promote  this  branch  of  Association  work  ;  nor  should  the  per- 
S' nal  aid  of  any  Association  worker  be  lacking  in  assisting  the  Secretary. 
There  should  be  a  thorough  understanding  among  Secretaries  as  to  methods  of 
work  in  this  field,  and  they  should  co  operate,  so  that  from  place  to  place  the 
same  kindly  influence  should  follow  the  traveler. 

Secondlv,  a  few  words  as  to  the  work.  It  mav  be  of  two  kinds — rel  gious 
and  social.  Both  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  commercial  travelers  and  business  men.  The  social  work, 
although  secondary  L  necessary  as  a  means  of  winning  the  confidence,  and 
securing  the  presence  of  the  commercial  travelers  at  the  rooms  and  at  the 
various  services  of  the  Associations.  The  usual  methods  adopted  in  Associa¬ 
tion  work  are  available  only  to  a  limited  extent.  R*  ceptions  are  practicable 
only  at  rare  intervals  Special  classes  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
Lectures,  Libraries,  gymnasiums,  etc,  may  be  made  availa'-le  through  the 
commercial  trave  er’s  ticket.  The  hotel  parlor  song  s  rvice  affords  good 
opportunity  for  effective  work.  A  double  quartet  of  male,  voices  seems  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  mixed  choir.  Invitations  to  church  and  Association  services  and  a 
directory  of  the  same  are  highly  appreciated.  Personal  courtesies  always  have 
good  results.  A  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  commercial  travelers,  with  writ¬ 
ing  desk  and  convenient  s,  might  be  made  a  means  of  attracting  some  to  the 
Association  r<  oms.  Add  tc  these,  if  possible,  files  of  the  Commercial  Travel¬ 
ers’  publications. 

The  religious  work  must  of  necessity  be  largely  of  a  personal  character. 
Right  here  the  intei change  of  Christian  salutation  by  commercial  travelers 
and  railroad  men  may  be  feund  exceedingly  profitable,  and  the  testimony  of 
our  German  brethren  the  other  day,  shows  that  they,  too,  have  an  abiding  in¬ 
terest  in  this  work.  Sunday  afternoon  prayer  meetings  are  maintained  at 
some  places  with  blessed  results.  Monthly  song  services  conducted  by  com¬ 
mercial  travelers  at  the  Association  rooms  can  be  made  effective.  The  sup¬ 
plying  of  ro  ms  at  hotels  and  of  racks  in  railroad  cars  with  Bibles, 
through  the  American  Bible  Society,  would  be  widely  appreciated,  especially 
the  former.  Opportunities  for  religious  work  by  Christian  commercial  trav¬ 
elers  on  the  road  have  already  been  suggested.  With  brevity  and  point  the 
columns  of  the  commercial  travelers’  papers  at  Syracus-*,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Loudon,  Ontario,  might  be  used  to  good  effect,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
publishers  who  have  generously  promoted  this  work  of  the  Y  M  C.  A. 

Ibis  work  is  as  yet  new.  As  it  progresses,  new  lines  of  effort  will  be  sug¬ 
gested.  The  constant  movement  of  these  thousands  of  the  brightest,  shrewd¬ 
est,  keenest  business  men  in  the  world,  may  yet  to  the  glory  of  God,  be  the 
means  of  sowing  broadc  ut  the  seeds  of  gospel  truth,  and  of  bringing  the  social, 
business  and  moral  forces  of  the  nation  into  harmonious  action.  The  force  of  a 
consistent  active  Christian  life  is  well  nigh  irresistible.  Time  presses  !  Xeeds 
crowd  !  Christ  commands:  “Go  work!  Wha'soever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might  ” 
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E.  W.  Watkins,  Secretary  of  the  International  Committee 
among  Commercial  Travelers,  said  : 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  are  here  to-day  a  few  commercial  travelers  who 
have  become  interested  in  this  work,  and  I  am  asked  to  introduce  them  to  you. 

John  M.  Locke,  of  Steubenville,  O.,  said  : 

Though  this  work  has  only  been  organized  for  a  short  time,  I  can  say  it  has 
done  me  much  good.  1  have  received  special  benefit  in  the  4  o’clock  Sunday 
afternoon  meetings  of  Commerc'al  Travelers,  held  in  the  Association  Building 
of  New  York  City.  I  was  traveling  some  time  since  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  there  was  also  another  traveling  man  on  board  the  same  train,  between 
whom  and  the  baggage-man  some  dispute  arose.  He  began  to  swear — nearly 
every  fifth  word  was  an  oath.  I  was  disgusted,  and  in  a  self-righteous  mood, 

I  went  away  from  him.  When  we  came  to  our  destination  I  went  to  a  different 
hotel.  I  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  this  man.  The  next  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  I  went  to  church,  enjoyed  the  sermon,  but  I  still  felt  I  likdn’t  done  right 
toward  my  fellow  man,  and  a  little  later  I  saw  this  man  returning  from  church, 
and  said  to  myself,  that  man  can’t  be  so  had  a  man.  lie  has  been  to  church 
this  morning.  I  went  across  the  street  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  asked 
him  where  he  had  been.  He  told  me.  1  invited  him  to  come  over  to  my  room 
and  we  had  a  chat,  and  before  we  parted  we  were  upon  our  knees.  He  was  a 
man  who  was  deeply  concerned  for  his  soul’s  salvation.  Only  a  short  time 
before  he  had  been  in  one  of  Mr.  Moody’s  meetings,  and  was  convicted  there, 
and  although  he  was  cursing  he  said  he  was  only  doing  it  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances.  So  it  is  with  many  traveling  men  ;  you  approach  them  on  the  subject 
of  religion  and  you  will  find  they  are  just  as  tender  as  any  other  class  of  men 
in  the  world. 

II.  G.  Yan  Tuyl,  of  Detroit,  said  : 

The  reason  this  work  is  not  better  appreciated  and  pushed  forward  is  because 
of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  travelers  and  the  people.  As  a 
class  they  are  bright,  sharp  business  men.  They  do  personal  work  every  day 
of  tlieir  lives.  Such  persons  once  consecrated  to  the  work  of  Christ  as  well  as 
to  ordinary  business,  carrying  the  Gospel  as  well  as  samples,  could  do  a  world 
of  good.  Commercial  travelers  in  this  country  must  increase.  In  England 
they  have  eleven  to  our  one.  I  want  to  impress  upon  delegates  the  importance, 
of  placing  upon  the  walls  of  the  ho1  els  a  suitable  Church  Directory,  with  the 
hour  of  service  of  the  different  meetings.  Endeavor  by  all  means  in  your 
power  to  place  upon  the  hotel  counters  some  suitable  literature. 

Wilbur  H.  Stinson,  Chairman  of  Commercial  Travelers’  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Association,  said : 

In  our  Association  building  we  have  religious  meetings  for  travelers  every 
Sunday  afternoon  at  four  o’clock.  They  are  attended  by  them  exclusively,  and 
representatives  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  come  to  us  at  different 
times.  This  is  a  work  that  has  given  me  strong  faith  in  God,  and  developed  a 
deeper  interest  in  prayer.  We  have  been  visited  by  people  who  have  become 
interested  in  this  branch  of  Association  work,  and  they  have  gone  to  their  own 
towns  and  cities  and  established  the  work  there.  Then  meetings  in  hotel 
parlors  have  been  very  effective  in  some  cities.  Travelers  often  make  first- 
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clacs  Christians.  Their  business  is  not  to  address  audiences,  hat  to  talk  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  They  study  character,  and  bee  me  good  judges  of  it,  and  the 
qualities  which  they  possess  are  just  the  qualities  which  you  Chtistian  men 
know  make  a  successful  worker. 

D  W.  Glass,  of  Baltimore,  Mtk,  urged  the  importance  of 
promoting  in  evmy  way  Sabbath  observance  by  the  commercial 
travelers. 

E.  B.  Graves,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  said  : 

I  am  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  trawlers  in  the  country.  1  first  began  in 
1850,  and  have  been  on  the  road  most  of  the  time  since.  The  merchants  I 
traveled  for  were  Christian  men.  One  of  the  firm  said,  whenever  you  go  on 
the  read  to  sell  goods  for  me,  and  you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  work  for 
Christ,  do  it.  1  often  did  this,  and  I  never  lost  an  order  by  attending  the 
Lord’s  meetings. 

The  consideration  of  “The  Watchman,”  W.  W.  Yanarsdale, 
Editor,  was  brought  before  the  Convention  by  F.  von  Schluem- 
bach.  Several  delegates  testified  to  its  great  usefulness  to  them 
in  their  work  and  Associations,  and  the  various  delegates  and 
Associations  were  urged  to  subscribe  for  the  paper,  and  to  help 
further  its  circulation. 

J.  J.  Howard,  of  Central  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  led  in 
prayer. 

The  next  topic  was  “The  Work  among  Colored  Young  Men,” 
on  which  Rev.  H.  E.  Brown,  Secretary  for  that  department  of 

the  International  Committees  work,  spoke  as  follows: 

For  more  than  teu  years  past,  the  International  Committee  has  been  seeking 
to  do  what  they  could  among  the  colored  young  men.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  they  asked  me  to  enter  this  work.  It  did  not  seem  possi¬ 
ble  to  undertake  the  regular  Association  work  among  them  ;  but  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  evident  that  we  had  a  duty  to  do,  and  what  that  duty  was,  it  was  my 
first  business  to  inquire,  and  then  so  far  as  possible,  to  address  myself  to  doing 
it  under  direction  of  your  committee.  I  had  spent  seven  years  in  educational 
work  among  the  colored  people  in  Alabama  before  undertaking  my  present 
work. 

I  find  in  addition  to  what  I  had  known  before  of  the  colored  people,  that 
there  are  some  facts  which  are  not  fully  understood  in  the  North,  and  some 
that  seem  to  he  misapprehended  in  the  South. 

In  an  educational  point  of  view  some  of  the  colored  people  are  rising  rapidly. 
Most  who  write  to  the  papers  of  the  North  are  representatives  of  the  schools, 
and  they  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher  who  sees  the  best  of  them. 
There  are  published  in  the  other  papers  fact?  from  the  other  standpoint  show¬ 
ing  that  there  is  only  a  great  mass  of  ignorance.  Both  are  right.  I  could 
give  you  facts  to  day  showing  that  they  are  the  strongest  temperance  people  in 
the  world,  and  I  could  give  you  facts  wThich  would  show  you  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  1  eing  wholly  ruined  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink. 
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You  cannot  hope  for  the  best  results  in  education  unless  the  colored  people 
are  lifted  up  with  the  whites.  There  is  vare  great  sectarianism  or  denom- 
inationalism  among  the  colored  people,  so  that  the  denominations  are  separated 
much  more  than  in  the  North.  There  will  be  several  churches  of  the  same 
denomination  that  do  not  co  operate  with  each  other.  There  are  ministers 
there  that  could  not  be  drawn  into  a  meeting  where  certain  other  ministers 
were.  God  has  laid  upon  us  the  responsibility  of  going  among  these  people 
and  doing  a  work  tor  temperance  and  Christ,  and  the  Young  Men’s  Chriet'an 
Associations  are  better  adapted  to  this  work  than  any  other  power.  They  are 
the  only  power  that  can  operate  in  the  South  among  all  the  denominations. 
There  is  absolutely  no  oilier  company  of  men  on  earth  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of  that  can  get  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians  and  other  denominations 
to  come  together  in  one  grand  effort  for  Christ  and  the  religious  interests  of  the 
community.  There  are  a  few  exceptions;  I  speak  only  of  the  rule.  In  nearly 
all  of  the  States  there  is  substantially  no  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
various  religious  and  educational  forces  among  the  colored  people  to  make  a 
stand  for  Christ,  temperance  and  morality. 

I  went  into  an  institute  the  other  day  in  Nashville.  When  I  went  there 
they  dripped  recitations  and  gathered  around  and  had  a  good  workers’  training 
school.  They  welcomed  me  to  Fisk’s  University  and  other  places.  They  wel¬ 
comed  me  not  because  I  had  anything  wonderful  to  say  to  them,  but  because 
I  represented  the  pulsations  of  the  great  heart  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  of  whom  they  had  heard  such  favorable  reports.  I  wish  I  could  talk  to 
you  about  the  Bible  readings  we  have.  In  Elizabethtown  I  spent  one  day. 
There  was  a  Baptist  convention  there,  and  they  gave  me  five  hours  out  of  the 
first  thirty,  that  I  might  talk  of  our  wo^k.  1  want  you  to  pray  for  the  work. 
We  are  trying  to  do  it  humbly  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  we  are  finding 
that  they  are  ready,  as  soon  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  to  establish  a 
branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pray  for  them. 

L.  P.  Rowland,  of  Michigan,  then  addressed  the  Convention  on 
the  “  Lumbermen  of  the  North-west.” 

This  is  a  great  field.  Multitudes  of  young  men  enter  the  woods  on  our 
northern  borders  in  October  and  come  out  again  in  the  late  Spring,  and  during 
this  time  they  are  entirely  separated  from  religious  privileges.  I  speak  from 
the  Michigan  standpoint,  as  that  is  the  field  of  which  I  know  the  facts.  It  is 
peculiarly  a  lumber  country.  Our  estimate  is  that  40,000  young  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  lumber  camps  of  Michigan  alone.  They  represent  all  nationali¬ 
ties.  Some  are  men  from  the  c  >unting  room,  whose  health  lias  failed,  and 
who  have  gone  to  the  pineries  to  cut  logs  and  regain  the  health  they  had  lost. 
There  are  men  there  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  of  all  grades  of  so- 
ciety. 

They  are  subject  to  many  accidents,  and  need  Christian  watch  and  care.  How 
do  these  men  live  ?  They  live  in  wooden  structures  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  feet 
long,  provided  with  bunks  like  a  steamship.  They  eat  their  breakfast  by 
candle  light.  They  are  at  work  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  strike  a  blow 
with  an  axe,  and  they  work  as  late  as  they  can  see.  Sunday  is  not  a  day  of 
rest- — it  is  spent  in  card-playing,  dancing  and  the  telling  of  stories  that  had 
better  never  be  heard.  A  little  distance  from  the  camp  some  man  will  erect  a 
building  and  open  a  grog  shop.  One  town,  the  town  of  Harrison,  supplies 
over  fifty  of  these  camps  with  all  of  their  supplies.  Its  population  is  not  three 
hundred,  but  it  has  eighteen  groggeries. 
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What  lias  been  done  is  the  point  I  want  to  refer  to.  Rev.  W.  T.  Davis  spent 
five  months  of  last  winter  in  the  camps.  He  went  from  camp  to  camp,  bolding 
meetings.  He  received  bat  three  refusals  from  the  foremen  of  these  camps  to 
hold  meetings.  He  distributed  little  books  and  Testaments,  conversed  with 
the  men,  and  sought  to  elevate  them  from  their  low  estate.  The  difficulty  he 
found  was  doing  anything  on  a  sectarian  basis. 

Now,  what  is  proposed  is  this  :  The  State  Committee  of  Michigan  had  a 
meeting,  and  called  a  conference  with  the  lumbermen  of  Northern  Michigan. 
The  result  was  that  the  lumbermen  agreed  to  raise  $1,500  to  put  a  suitable 
man,  or  two  mer,  in  the  field  to  do  this  work  for  the  coming  year.  The  pro¬ 
position  is  that  these  two  men  should  go  with  their  own  team  and  supplies 
from  camp  to  camp,  scattering  Bibles  and  Testaments  and  arranging  for 
meetings,  and  ask  that  labor  should  cea«e  one  day  in  the  week  from  11  o’clock 
in  the  morning  until  2.30  in  the  afternoon,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
meet  these  men.  Let  me  say  where  work  was  done  in  one  camp,  the  result 
was  that  none  of  the  men  went  to  the  drinking  places,  but  went  safely  away  to 
their  homt-s. 

Leading  lumbermen  of  Wisconsin  are  already  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
What  is  needed  is  this — that  the  International  Committee  should  set  a  man 
over  this  whole  field,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Shall  it  be  done? 

W.  A.  Waggoner,  Chairman  of  the  Credential  Committee,  pre¬ 
sented  their  report,  which  was  adopted,  and  is  embodied  in  the 
list  of  Delegates  given  at  the  opening  of  the  Beport. 

On  motion  of  James  McConaughy,  of  New  York,  the  minutes 
of  the  present  and  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Conveniion  were 
referred  to  the  International  Committee  for  correction  and  pub¬ 
lication. 

Vice-President  T  J.  Gillespie,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  here  took  the 
chair,  and  John  V.  Farwell,  of  Chicago,  conducted  the  devotional 
exercises  for  the  next  half  hour. 

J.  Howard  Seal,  of  the  Business  Committee,  announced  the 
following  as  the  order  of  exercises  for  Sundav  : 

ClosiDg  meeting  at  7:45  P.  M.,  in  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  several  delegates 
to  speak  in  answer  to  the  question,  “  Of  what  Advantage  has  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  been  to  we.  ?”  Farewell  meeting  at  9  P.  M. 
A  meeting  will  also  be  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  7:45  o’clock,  Dr.  L. 
"\\  .  Munhall  presiding,  and  the  same  question  will  be  answered  as  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  M  E.  Church.  This  meeting  will  close  at  8:50  o’clock  to  enable  the 
delegates  to  take  part  in  the  farewell  meeting. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Bev.  John  Barrows,  of 
Constantinople,  Turkey,  and  the  Convention  adjourned. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Saturday,  May  28,  1881. 

The  first  half-hour  of  the  evening  session  was  given  to  a  Praise 
and  Promise  service,  conducted  by  S.  A.  Taggart,  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  Prof.  William  Johnson,  of  Cleveland. 

At  8  P.  M.  President  Wheat  called  the  Convention  to  order, 
and  announced  that  C.  B.  Willis,  of  Connecticut,  would  occupy 
the  chair  during  the  discussion  of  the  topic,  “  How  can  Associa¬ 
tions  best  develop  their  active  members  in  personal  work  to  win 
young  men  to  Christ  ?  ”  This  topic  was  opened  by  Geo.  A.  War- 
burton,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

First  convince  them,  one  by  one,  of  tbe  importance  of  winning  men  to  Christ 
one  by  one;  then  bring  them  together  in  a  worker’s  training  class  and  teach 
them  how  to  use  their  Bibles  in  work,  and  then  give  them  something  to  do. 

T.  J.  Shannon,  of  Asbmy  University,  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  personal  work. 

R  D.  Russell,  of  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  said : 

First  we  must  know  and  feel  the  value  of  an  immortal  soul  ;  second,  act 
upon  this  knowledge,  and  seek  to  save  a  soul. 

H.  G.  Van  Tuyl,  of  Detroit,  said  : 

Sometimes  we  can  lead  some  young  man  out  into  the  work  by  undertaking 
at  his  request,  and  in  his  stead,  to  talk  to  the  friend  he  wants  to  lead  to 
Christ. 

S.  F.  Massett,  of  Montreal,  said  : 

First  set  him  the  example  yourself  of  personal  work,  then  ceek  to  under¬ 
stand  thoroughly  his  peculanties  and  difficulties.  Be  much  in  prayer.  Desire 
above  everything  the  love  of  souls. 

W.  W.  White,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  said  : 

Undertand  first  how  to  lead  souls  yourself  to  Christ,  then  study  your  men 
carefully, — each  one  must  be  treated  differently.  The  love  of  Christ  must 
constrain  you  and  him. 

W  C.  Hall,  of  Indianapolis,  told  the  story  of  his  own  conver¬ 
sion,  and  testified  to  the  joy  of  leading  souls  to  Christ. 

James  McConaughy,  of  New  York  City,  said  : 

It  is  not  new  methods  of  work  we  want  so  much  as  consecration  to  personal 
work.  This  is  what  we  need  in  the  college,  on  the  railroad,  as  commercial 
travelers,  as  secretaries  and  presidents.  Are  we  going  home  with  this  con¬ 
secration  ? 

Prayer  was  offered  by  C.  B.  Willis,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  President  read  a  telegram  of  greeting  from  the  Presby- 
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terian  Assembly  South,  in  session  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Rev.  R.  P. 
Ferris,  D.  D.,  Moderator,  and  the  session  closed  with  a  Bible 
reading/  on  “  Anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  Service,”  by  Dr. 
L.  W.  Munhall,  of  Indiana, 

Rev.  Henry  Bayley,  of  Baltimore,  pronounced  the  benediction, 
and  the  Convention  adjourned. 


SUNDAY. 

Sunday  morning  at  nine  o’clock  many  of  the  delegates  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Association  Hall,  where  a  Prayer  and  Consecration 
Meeting  was  held. 

By  invitation  of  the  pastors  many  of  the  pulpits  were  occupied 
during  the  day  by  clerical  and  lay  delegates. 

In  the  morning  a  special  meeting  for  Railroad  Men  was  held  in 
the  Railroad  Reading-room  at  the  Union  Depot,  and  a  similar 
meeting  for  Commercial  Travelers  was  held  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  Association  building.  In  the  afternoon  also,  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  a  German  mass  meeting  was  held,  conducted  by  Rev.  F. 
von  Schluembach.  At  4  P.  M.  a  mass  meeting  for  young  men 
was  well  attended  in  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  conducted  by  J.  F. 
Robinson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sunday  evening  two  meetings  were  held,  one  in  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Dr.  L.  W.  Munhall,  of  Indiana,  presiding,  and  the 
other  in  the  First  Methodist  Church,  President  Wheat  in  the 
chair*  The  former  meeting  adjourned  in  time  to  allow  all  to 
participate  in  the  closing  exercises,  which  commenced  at  9.30  in 
the  First  M.  E.  Church* 

In  both  these  evening  meetings  the  delegates  spoke  in  reply  to 
the  question,  “  What  has  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
done  for  me  ?” 

At  the  First  Baptist  Church  addresses  were  made  by  Messrs* 
S.  F.  Massett,  of  Montreal ;  W.  S.  Lewis*  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  0.  R. 
Stockwell,  Secretary  of  the  R.R,  Branch,  New  York  City;  A.  D. 
Wheeler,  of  Lake  Forest  University,  Ill.  ;  James  McConaughy, 
Secretary  of  Harlem  Branch,  New  York  City ;  S.  A.  Taggart, 
State  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Dr.  L.  W.  Munhall,  State 
Secretary  of  Indiana. 
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At  the  First  M.  E.  Church  the  speakers  were  Lieut. -Governor 
M.  S.  Crosby,  of  Michigan  ;  H.  J.  McCoy,  Secretary-elect  of  the 
San  Francisco  Association  ;  Rev.  J.P.  McFerrin,  of  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. ;  J.  F.  Robinson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  Clarence  Seabrook, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Lang  Sheaff,  R.R.  Secretary  of  Cleveland; 
Prof.  Wm.  Libbey,  Jr.,  of  Princeton  College,  1ST.  J.  ;  Hon.  J.  Y. 
Farwell,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  ;  Fred.  S.  Goodman,  of  Kalamazoo  Col¬ 
lege,  Mich ;  0.  C.  Morse,  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Association ; 
J.  S.  Maclean,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.  ;  F.  von  Schluembach,  Robert 
Weidensall,  J.  Howard  Seal,  of  Philadelphia;  T.  J.  Wilkie,  of 
Brooklyn,  N  Y.,  and  others. 

President  John  L.  Wheat,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  delivered 
the  following  address  of  farewell  :• 

Now,  there  comes  the  parting  word.  Would  that  some  one  else  were  here 
as  your  President,  to  speak  it  better  than  I  can !  As  I  stood  on  this  platform 
last  Wednesday  morning,  so  Unexpectedly  called  to  preside  over  your  deliber¬ 
ations,  I  felt  utterly  insufficient  for  the  place,  and  I  looked  to  God,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  do  from  that  hour  until  this,  for  his  help  and  guidance. 

As  I  come  now  to  the  closing  hour  of  the  Convention,  to  say  a  word  to  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty  delegates,  my  soul  cries  out  to  God  for  help  in  thought 
and  expression. 

Can  I  not  say,  for  every  one  who  has  come  up  to  Cleveland  to  this  conven¬ 
tion,  as  the  apostles  said  when  with  the  Master  upon  the  mount  of  transfigur¬ 
ation,  “It  is  good  for  Us  to  be  here”  !  Blessed  in  the  benefits  that  have  come 
to  us,  as  we  have  found,  in  prayer  and  praise  before  God  ;  blessed  in  the  ben¬ 
efits  we  have  received  as  Association  workers,  in  experience  and  counsel  ; 
blessed  in  the  opportunities  we  have  had  to  meet  the  good  people  of  Cleveland 
in  their  homes,  at  their  family  altars,  and  places  of  Worship,  in  their  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  here  in’  the  great  congregation.  But  now  we  must  separate  to  go  to 
our  homes  and  work,  and,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  speak  a  word  of  thanks¬ 
giving  to  every  one  of  you.  First,  I  want  to  thank  you  of  the  convention,  for 
the  forbearance  you  have  shown  me  as  your  President ;  for  the  most  excellent 
order  you  have  observed  during  all  the  sessions.  We  have  with  us  to-night 
men  of  great  experience  in  public  matters,  who  have  been  for  many  years  at. 
tending  church  courts,  conferences,  Presbyterian  synods,  and  general  assem¬ 
blies,  as  well  as  political  conventions,  State  and  National.  Could  we  call  these 
to  witness,  I  am  of  the  opinion  they  would  say  to  you  that  never  in  their  ex¬ 
perience  have  they  seen  a  convention,  holding  its  sessions  so  long  a  time  and 
composed  of  so  large  a  number  of  representative  delegates,  where  anything 
like  the  attention  was  given,  or  order  observed,  that  we  have  witnessed  here. 
A  remarkable  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  bear  witness  is  this,  that  on  no  occasion 
during  all  our  sessions,  has  the  chair  found  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  delegates  to  matters  before  them.  But  at  all  times,  the  attention  has 
been  close  and  respectful,  and  perfect  order  has  prevailed.  For  this,  dear 
brethren  of  the  convention,  I  give  you  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

May  I  say  a  word  to  some  who  during  the  Convention  have  been  disappointed 
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During  the  discussions  of  the  past  few  days  many  of  you  have  doubtless  felt 
disappointed  that  you  could  not  say  what  you  desired  to  say  before  the  Corn 
vention.  I  do  not  suppose  with  any  of  you  there  has  been  a  case  like  my  own 
at  a  previous  Convention,  and  you  will  pardon  me  for  a  word  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  I  trust  no  such  case  has  occurred  here.  Eleven  years  ago,  I  believe 
it  was,  we  met  at  Indianapolis.  We  had  rather  a  warm  time  there.  We  didn’t 
have  trouble,  but  matters  didn’t  move  on  as  they  have  here,  and  a  delegate,  I 
wish  he  had  come  to  this  Convention,  I  would  like  to  take  his  hand  again, 
good  brother  Hamilton,  of  Boston,  some  of  you  know  him.  Well,  Hamilton 
made  a  speech,  he  was  a  good  talker  ;  he  made  a  fine  speech,  but  it  didn’t  suit 
my  views.  I  was  younger  then  than  now,  and  felt  that  Hamilton  must  be  re¬ 
plied  to,  and  if  no  one  else  would  do  it  I  must.  I  endeavored  to  get  the  eye  of 
the  Chairman.  I  thought  I  must  speak,  or  as  brother  Thane  Miller  said,  the 
other  day,  the  consequences  would  be  serious.  Fortunately  the  Chairman  did 
not  recognize  the  delegate  from  Kentucky,  and  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to 
speak.  And  all  these  eleven  years  in  which  I  have  had  blessed  memories  of 
that  Convention  at  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  most  precious  has  been  that  I  did 
not  say  anything.  (Laughter.)  If  there  is  any  brother  in  similar  case  here, 
God  bless  to  you  as  he  has  to  me  the  disappointment  of  the  Convention  where 
I  did  not  succeed  in  making  any  remarks. 

To  you,  citizens  of  Cleveland,  who,  in  yo.ur  largeness  of  heart,  and  in  your 
beautiful  homes,  have  extended  to  us  so  bountiful  a  Christian  hospitality, 
what  can  I  say  ?  From  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  thank  you,  and  pray  God’s 
blessing  upon  you. 

We  are  glad  that  while  we  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  churches, 
the  pastors,  and  the  Christian  people,  we  have  not  come  up  here  to  meet  these 
alone.  But,  we  have  been  permitted  to  meet  some  wjio  knew  not  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  some  possibly  who  had  known  him  before  but  had  forgotten  his 
love,  and  who  have  now  expressed  their  desire  to  be  his,  have  confessed  him 
as  their  Saviour,  and  rejoice  in  a  sense  of  his  forgiving  love.  The  Lord  be  with 
you  and  keep  you  ever  faithful. 

To  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Cleveland— what  shall  I  say 
to  you,  brethren  ?  Your  kind  president,  and  brother  Walton,  so  faithful  as 
chairman  of  your  committee,  and  all  these  brethren,  I  wish  I  knew  their 
names,  I  shall  remember  their  faces  as  I  go  back  to  my  home,  and  we  shall 
all  go  entreating  God’s  blessing  upon  the  Young  Men’sChristian  Association, 
of  Cleveland.  Oh,  brethern,  if  we  feel  this  gratitude  to  those  whom  I 
have  named,  what  ought  we  not  to  feel  to  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who- — through  these,  our  brethren 
in  Christ — has  granted  us  all  these  blessings. 

But  I  will  not  detain  you,  so  patient  and  attentive  during  all  the  hours  of 
the  meeting.  Let  us  take  as  our  parting  thought  the  words  sent  from  several 
church  assemblies  in  their  telegraphic  greetings  :  “  Strong  in  the  Lord  and  in 
the  power  of  his  might.” 

Will  we  strive  to  keep  in  close  communion  with  the  Master,  that  no  strength 
may  leave  us?  but  that  our  ability  for  service  may  be  increased  hour  by  hour, 
and  day  by  day,  so  that  we  may  carry  with  us  every  benefit  and  blessing  that 
we  have  received  in  this  season  of  refreshing?  As  the  Apostles  waited  at 
Jerusalem,  until  they  should  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  and  went 
out  with  the  blessing  of  the  Master  to  accomplish  what  the  world  had  never 
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before  Been,  bo  shall  we  go  out  from  this  blessed  place  to  work  as  we  have 
never  worked  before.  Shall  it  be  so?  ' 

Now,  as  our  custom  is,  the  delegates  will  join  hands  through  the  house  and 
sing  our  closing  hymn. 

At  the  close  of  the  President’s  address,  the  delegates,  according 
to  their  custom,  gathered  about  the  platform,  and  joining  hands 
sang, 

“  Blest  be  the  tie  that  joins  our  hearts  in  Christian  love.” 

H.  Thane  Miller  led  in  prayer,  and  Rev.  F.  von  Schluembach 

pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  President  then  declared  the  Twenty-fourth  International 
Convention  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  adjourned 
sine  die ,  the  next  Convention  to  meet  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in 
1883,  at  the  call  of  the  International  Committee. 

- - - - - 

Sketch  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  of  the 
General  Secretaries,  held  at  Cleveland,  May  20-24, 
1881. 

The  International  Conference  of  the  General  Secretaries  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  met  in  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples,  Cleveland,  West  Side,  at  7.30  P.M.,  Friday,  May  20, 
1881. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Robert  A,  Orr,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  J.  T.  Bowne,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Yf,  was  elected  Secretary. 

The  first  hour  was  spent  in  devotional  exercises.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Conference  then  arose  in  turn  and  introduced  himself 
by  giving  his  name,  place  of  residence,  and  office.  The  sessions 
continued  morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  until  Wednesday, 
(Sunday  excepted)  the  closing  meeting  being  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  May  24th.  There  were  present  129  Secretaries,  including 
State  and  International  Secretaries  and  assistants.  There  were 
also  present  26  young  men  who  attended  as  invited  guests,  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  work  of  a 
General  Secretary,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  work  themselves. 
Twenty  practical  topics  were  considered,  covering  the  different 
phases  of  the  Secretary’s  work.  Some  Secretary  of  special  ex- 
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perience  opened  each  topic  in  a  carefully  prepared  paper,  after 
which  he  was  subjected  to  a  great  many  questions  on  the  points 
presented.  There  were  no  speeches,  and  experience,  not  theory, 
gave  profit  to  the  Convention. 

At  the  closing  meeting  on  Tuesday  night,  seventy -five  members 
and  visitors,  in  one  minute  each,  gave  the  lessons  which  they  had 
derived  from  the  gathering.  The  Conference  chose  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  as  its  place  of  meeting  next  year.  Robert  A.  Orr,  of 
Pittsburg,  who  has  very  faithfully  and  efficiently  served  as  Sec* 
retary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  past 
five  years,  declined  a  re-election,  and  William  H.  Morriss,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed  to  the  position,  the  other 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  year  being 
Jas.  A.  Gauld,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.  D.  L.  Ogden,  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
I.  E.  Brown,  of  Chicago,  III,  and  Clarence  B.  Willis,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
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